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PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


In our opening illustrated article for the 
month, we propose to take our read- 
ers far from familiar scenes, and penetrate, 


Persia is bounded on the north by Trans-Can- 
casian Russia, the Caspian Sea and Indepen- 
dent Tartary ; on the east by Affghanistan ; on 


with them, a kingdom of Asia, whose scenery, Tn. — = SS 
religious customs and manners are widely 
. different from ours; a land whose history ~: SS 
t goes back to remote ages ; a land haunted by Site HS=. 
strange traditions; a land of romance and : 
poetry, the country of the genii, the home of = > ra —— 
the fire-worshipper. Iran or Persia, though =. 
not free from occidental influence, is still ALD 
rich in the most striking features of Oriental- — + = 
ism, and as such, is invested with peculiar === In >= 
SS 
4 ij SSS 
—— = 
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the southeast by Beloochistan ; on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, the Strait of Ormuz, and the 
Persian Gulf, which separates it from Arabia, and 
west by the eastern provinces of Asiatic Turkey. 
Its area is estimated at 526,812 square miles. 
ees it consists of an extensive table-land, 

ith lofty mountains encircling the interior por- 
tion of it. Some of the soil is fertile and pro- 
ductive, but a portion is sterile and arid. 
Thé@ rivers, considering the extent of the king- 
dom, are few and i ificant. Not one of them 
is of any navigable importance except the Eu- 
phrates, and that can hardly be called a Persian 
river, as it only waters a small portion of the 
southwestern frontier. There are some remarkable 


products of 
Persia is the turquoise, the most valuable mines 
of which are in the vici 
west of Meshed. Among the metals, iron, - 
tiferous lead, , and antimony, are to 
be abundant. The of heat and cold are 
most sensibly felt in the central plateau, where 
the winters are as severe as the summers are 
try. On the north side of the mountains the cli- 
mate resembles that of the tropics. A por- 
.tion of the kingdom is destitute of trees, on 
the north side of the lofty ranges which overlook 
the Cas Sea there are fine forests of oak, 
beech, elm, walnut, in with box-trees, 
resses. and cedars, heat and barley are 
caltivased at an elevation of several thousand 
feet above the sea level, while in the rich plains 
ion of every kind is remarkably luxuriant. 
he most remarkable wild animals are lions, 
seen. in Farsistan and some other places, leopards, 
including the beautiful chetah, used for hunting, 
tiger-cats, lynxes, bears, wild boars, hyenas, 
wolves, jackalls, porcupines, argali or mountain 
sheep, and boozor mountain goats. Birds in 
numevons flocks are only found in 
spots. .Pheasants-are found in the plains on the 
bustards along sandy shores in e8- 
erts ; blackbirds, thrushes and the famous bulbul 
i along the shores of the Persian 
The population of Persia is variously es- 
timatad atsfrom 8,000,000 to 12,000,000. The 
people of.Persia are divided into two classes, the 


of Nishapoor to the_ 


fixed and the wandering, or the Sheherees and 
Eilants or 


of Arabic with the len eae ersian. These in- 

stro active. ir complexion 
highest class, from which ministers of state are 
usually selected, are called “ mirzas,” and are 
highly accomplished. Sir John Malcolm says : 
“Speaking generally of the Persians, we may 
them ome, active robust 
race of men ; ve Sneginnten, re- 
hension, and agreeable an 
ners. As a nation they may be termed brave, 
but their vices are still more prominent than their 
virtues.’ 


The religion of the Persians is the Mohamme- 
dan, but the people of the several provinces pro- 
fess it in various forms. Jews are met with in all 
the great towns ; Armenians and Nestorians are 
shippers. consists of several orders, 
the bighest of whi is that of Mushtehedo, of 
whom there are seldom more than three of four. 
Next in rank is the Sheik-ul-Islam, who is the su- 
— judge of the law. Besides these there are 

every city, and connected with all seminaries 


of learning, a crowd of Mollahs, who have little 
priestly character but the name, and are gener- 
ally a licentious set. The only remains of the 


1a. 

The Persians received their arts and sciences 
from Arabia, and still exhibit all the characteris- 
ea Modern science is to them 

a letter; and although e mosque 
over the w not! roach- 

to the character of 


406 
jj 
4 _ of Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Armenians and 
> Georgians, ingrafted in the stock of the ancient 
- 
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| A MAN OF GHILAN. 
ancient fre-worshippers, Or followers of Zoroas- 
ter, called Guebres or the Moslems, 
reside principally at Kerman, Shiras, Ispahan, 
salt lakes, and rock-salt is everywhere abundant. | and-Cashan, but they are very fewin number, 
there being only about 2500 families of them in 
the people rene ly. progress nas, 
ks, 
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and ind a me- 
chante or labore who does not send his children 
he 


chief study of the learner. 
troduction of the printing press, however, has 
been effected, and must work a great intellectual 
revolution. 
as the vi t et, and as 
to implicit © ience. The 
Koran is the foundation of civil and criminal law. 
Each of the large provinces has at its head a 
ezarena. The income of the shah, derived from 


407 


Elburz chain, where luxuriant meadows are often 
seen, considerable attention is paid to the dairy. 
Sheep and goats are extensively raised. Am 
the domestic animals there are fine camels 

an excellent breed of horses. 

The manufactures of Persia are more numer- 
ous than important, though in a few articles they 
retain their former cele’ . Among them may 
be mentioned various kinds of silk 
velvets and brocades, the carpets and felts of 
Khorassan, shawls from the wool of the goats of 
Kerman, the fire-arms of Keomashah, the swords 
and cutlery of japeben, Shiraz and Meshed, the 
copper-ware of Kashan, and the gold brocades of 


As a verbal description of personal 
costume and architecture is always incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, we have illustrated our text 

tic drawings, and they enable our read- 
ers to appreciate correctly the — and places 
of the far land to which we have invited their 


taxes, and so forth, is $10,000. a . The 
arms is small and consists chiefly 
troops. 

Ta the lowinndd ead southern plating’ of Partie, 
the sugar-cane and orange come to perfection ; 
the pomegranate grows wild, the cotton plant and 
i loaded 


with exquisite fruits, figs, apricots, peaches, 


on lands apparently of no great fertility, good 
are In the more pastoral 
districts, and more especially on the ferti pes m4 


and plains at the foot of the northern side 


BRIDGE OF MEIDAN AT TABRIZ. 


attention. That our verbal comments on Per- 
sian matters may also be reliable, we shall make 


an ample compilation from the journal of a re- 
ey lish traveller, Robert B. M. Binning, of 


civil service, who spent two years in 
Persia and Ceylon, a keen observer, with a good 


memory. 

ersia, on a camel magnificently caparison 
‘At the close of the ar- 
ticle will be found a picture of a camel artillerist ; 
in this case the camel is also splendidly decorated. 
We also present several sketches of Persians—a 
man of Ghilan, a Kurd, an Affghan, the 
a Persian warrior, with his light, graceful helmet 
and lappets of chain mail, a mounted officer of 


the Persian 1 pipe, and a Kurd of Saultz-Boulak. 


however, been made in this respect during the 
last sixty years, and since the commencement of 
the present century Persian literature has been 
decidedly on the advance, and a spirit of intel- 
lectual refinement is beginning to influence so- 
ciety, with the _ of the lowest _ 
taught at the universities, which are well spoken 
of by all as efficient, but the great object con‘ 
stantly kept in view by teachers is the Koran, 
e 
SS 
plums, Cherries an apples, occur In he Ci quar- 
ter. Even the omen shores of the Caspian 
are covered with & vartrha of saline plants 
and canes, available for building and many ott 
domestic purposes. In these low plains the only 
grain under extensive and regular culture, is rice, 
and the principal auxiliary crops are cotton, in- 
digo, ougar, madder and tobacco. Irrigation is 
well understood and extensively sed, and | the household, with his chain armor, long gun, 
CO little round shield and sabre, a muleteer a 
jiognomy and costume, and contrast with the 


type we bare given, in the person of 
the French embassy, on horseback. 
“The Persian —_? at present consists of 
about regiments twelve 
: to the amount of two 
usand men; and zamboorekchee (camel- 
zam is a swi a of a 
weight and upwards, 
rider sits on a saddle behind the which 
and the ani- 
mal by a long rein. 
“ Each fowj, or of infantry, contains 
1000 individuals, including 800 serbaz (privates) 
and 200 others, of aon 159 are considered as 
sahebi manseb (officers or men of rank and sta- 
tion), while the remaining 41 belong to the band. 
The pay of each serbaz is no more than seven 
tomans a year, and this he sometimes does not 
ther ; and his jeera 
rations) are, or ought to be, alf a Tabreez man, 
or rather more than three pounds, of bread daily. 
Every regiment-is divided into ten dusteh ‘am 
penton, , and to each dusteh there is 1 sooltan 
(captain), whose pay is sixty tomans; 2 naibs 
pay is from thirty to forty 
tomans annually ; , who ride in the 


rear of the and look after 

is twenty tomans each annually; 4 
ts), who get from ten to twelve 

), at ei 


their 


tomans; and 4 serjoukas ( 
tomans yearly. The —— nai 
are mounted officers, w the vakeel and ser- 
are on foot. tthe re t is commanded 
serhang (lieutenant-colonel), whose pay is 
500 tomans; and under whom are two yavers 
majors), who nee from 150 to 250 tomans. 
ver every two fowj a serteep 
(fall colonel), with a salary of 1000 tomans a 


of ten; and to every hundred a yoozbashee or 
centurion, whose pay is 500 tomans. 

“The suvar or cavalry have, 
each man, from 10 to 15 tomans pay, and dail 
rations of half a man of bread, aman and a 
of barley, and three of straw. 
men are yecmmended by a sooltan (captain), who 
has 50 tomans a year; under whom are two naibs 
(lieutenants) at 30 tomans ; two vakeels and two 
serjoukas, who have 15 tomans. A serkerda 
(colonel of horse) commands 
men : his pay is 1000 tomans annually. 

“Soldiers are levied from the towns and vil- 

on the impress plan. When 
issued from the capital, for 
it is usual for the villagers to subscribe pay 
four or five tomans annually, to any of 
own people who do not object to serve. When 
these leave the village, this sum is paid to their 
army pa 
have heard of the rank and salary 
bejng conferred on an infant just born ! 


THE 8HAH’S HORSE AND HIS GELODAR: 


4 . The regiment has besides,» moshriff (head 
4 at re at 50 tomans, and four pd or 
4 writers, at from 30 to 40 tomans each. The 
F “ The — is of two kinds—the gholami 
4 rikabee, or body-guard attendant on the Shah 
4 and princes—and the gholami suvar, or ordinary 
4 que. The first of these resemble Louis XI.’s 
Scottish archers, described in Quentin Durward. 
About four hundred individuals constitute this 
4 favored guard, who receive each Gees and 
upwards yearly ; being obliged to a servant 
jay at gw Ad Their daily rations are a man 
and a half of bread ; with 4 1-2 mang of barley 
and 9 of straw, for the horses. To every ten 
ardsmen there is a dehbashee, or commander 
| | 
| ) 
| 
\ 
wg 
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of discipline, does not attend to their wants, and 
his only care is to swindle them out of as much of 
their hard-earned, badly paid wages, as he can 
manage to embezzle. To such officers, the men 
can have little attachment ; and it is for tiffs rea- 
son that Persian troops have so often behaved 
badly in the field. The Shah has lately dis- 
missed the European officers (most of them 
Frenchmen) who disciplined his troops, finding 
them expensive servants; and in consequence, 
the entire — omy into 
imitive condition of a di collection o 
gangs ot and banditti. Some show of 
ine i ale 4 at the capital, where the 
there statio are regularly. drilled, and 
I believe regularly paid ; but away from Tehran, 
all such matters are neglected entirely. A French 
officer, once in the Shah’s service, thus describes 
the t state of the Persian troops: ‘The 
soldiers have neither discipline, nor respect, nor 
obedience leaders last have 
appreciation ir rights, duty or dignity, 
are incapable of sui i or 
y directing or checking 
“ There exists no commissariat in the Persian 
army; and no provision is made for supplyi 
troops on the march. The men accordingly pik 
lage, selling their stolen goods to the purveyors 
follow the camp ; and who, in turn, dis 
of this plunder in the market. The march of 
Persian troops is a dreadful calamity to the in- 
habitants of the places through which they pass. 
The men without food or pay, are obliged to 
_— both by stealth and violence. 
is is not the soldier’s fau must live, 
and cannot quit his regiment—but the blame 
rests with the despicable government he serves, 
and the and villany of his commanding 
Officers. nishment is sometimes very severely 
inflicted : this depends upon the commander, who 


“The Persian costume,” says Mr. Binning,. 
“ consists of the following articles of attire : a peer- 
ahun or shirt, resembling a chemise without a col- 
lar—a pair of zeer-jameh or light, loose trousers, 
fastened by a runnin; ing round the waist— 
over these, the arkhalek or under coat, and above 
the caba or outer coat; both fitted close to 
the body as far as the waist, wide and loose be- 
low, and reaching down to the ankles. The 
sleeves of these coats are open from below, and 
may be buttoned down to the waist, or left 
loose, at the pleasure of the wearer. Short socks, 
called jooraub, are worn on the feet, and high- 
heeled slippers ; which latter articles are always 
taken off when about to enter a room. These 
slippers are made of sagheree or shagreen, a kind 
of leather made from the thick skin of the back of 
a horse or ass, near the tail, and commonly dyed 
green. The heels are shod with iron. Shoes 
made in the style are coming into 
fashion, and worn by many. A shawl is com- 
monly worn round the waist; and the cap com- 
pletes the costume. This is of black lamb- 
skin, nearly a foot and a high, of conical 
form, and always pinched or folded in at the top. 
It is lined with calico, and has a stiffener of 
pasteboard within it, to keep it in shape. A 


and 
dirty. 
teen 
black sheepskin may be had for two or three ; 
while one of the finest sort, made of the delicate 
fur of Bokhara, will sell for seven or eight tomans. 
“The common notion that the fine Bokhara 
skin is obtained from the unborn lamb, is an er- 
roneous one—the lamb, I am gg, ay oe killed 


and a common one of rough, 


until at least a old. is species of 
lambskin is usually called in d, Astrak- 
han fur, but why, it would be difficult to say, as 
none of it comes from Astrakhan. The common 
people mostly wear a of brown felt, which 
ersians of every grade wear , OX: 

some of the mnercenlll class, and men of iaw and 
religion, who adhere to the turban, consid 

it a more head-dress su 
as tise wei important professions. 
‘A turban of white muslin ; 
and aseiyid, in whose veins runs the prophet’s 
blood, a smaller turban of dark green stuff. 
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by Abbes Mira, the pre- = 
in organizing and disciplin. 
ing his forces. These offi- 
cers, who came chiefly from 
India, have spoken interms 
properly commanded, drill- ™ ee 
ed, fed and paid, are excel- 
lent troops. When officer- 3 
ed by their own as ‘ 
men, their condition is suffi- = ‘ — 
ciently bad. The Persian , 
officer is destitute of 
quality for 

t. He never drills his men, maintains no kind | 
| small skullcap of cotton is worn under the cap, 

can do as he pleases; and often allows the great- 
est license to. run on unheeded, and the worst 
conduct to pass unnoticed; and then suddenly 
punishes some trivial fault in the most cruel 
manner. Great severity is often exercised, with- 
maintain a regu- 
lar proper restraint on the men’s conduct and 
Desertion is usually visited 

most ri ties: deserters are 
sometimes flogged to death, or even burned alive. 


the pec i 
ch, mistaken, is used i 


ringlet is left, by some 

petit-maitres to stray over the forehead ; a piece 
of ultra dandyism. 

“ The Persians are very partial to a long and 


horseback 
on a pair of shalvar or wide ; 
ers, which inclose the skirts | 


times lined with fur. 
any distance, he is always heavily 
Eastera costumes, like eastern customs, 
are not supposed to be much liable to 
exception to general . Here 
within the last two centuries, the fashion 
of dress has y altered. In the time 
of Shah , a8 old trayellers have 
described and as old paintings show, the 
Persian costume was very different from 
the present mode—the dress was of 
gold, whereas it is now of dark sombre 
lors, perfectly plain and unadorned— 


w 
in my opinion is in much better taste, 
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: “ There is fully as much in | bushy beard; and this is always dyed 
' shape and material, as in the bonnet of any Lon- | sometimes deep orange by the use of henna alone. 
: don belle ; and the kesheng or Persian dandy is a See soles of the 
} most particular in his selection and arrangement | feet are also stained in a bright orange hue, by 
4 of this head~dress. the application of this plant, which is supposed 
' “ The Persians shave the crown and hind part | to have some salutary on the skin. 
of the head, leaving a tuft on the top, like the “The outer coat is commonly made of kadak, 
scalp-lock of an American savage, and hair on | a stout cotton stuff; and in cold weather of broad- 
either side; which some keep closely clipped | cloth. The inner coat is usually of chintz. Silk 
ont is forbidden to Moslems, but many Persians 
ringlets. Such as affect the beau, vate their | pay little attention to the prohibition ; while 
love-locks, keeping them in full luxuriance and | some evade it, by having a small quantity of 
ips boiled ; | so that the cloth cannot be considered genuine 
England | silk. In the cold weather, a cloak is worn both 
a Pp - indoors and out. This is almost invariably otf 
@'T have heard that come gravs'dhlt ‘eprennd the kind denominated a joobba—open in front, 
seniors have, at times, issued sundry remon- ae Se ee the shoul- 
strances against this piece of vanity; and like | ders, tight at the wrists. It is made of Rus- 
the histriomastix Prynne, have endeavored to | sian or French broadcloth. The Arab cloak of 
persuade the rising generation of the “unloveli- | camel’s hair is also worn by many. 
ness” of such appendages as love-locks: but “ A new fashion in dress was introduced by 
: the late shah, and is followed by most of the roy- 
. al family, but by few if any others. This is the 
7 nezanf or uniform, consisting of a frockcoat, 
j close-fitting trousers, a shirt with a collar, and a 
handkerchief or stock—all in European 
ont _ style. The Persian cap and cloak are 
’ Ag worn jn addition to this. The people 
here abominate all innovation, 
hy larly European; and Prince Feerooz 
hs Mirza, the only man in Sheerauz who 
wears this attire, is privately pronounced 
to be a fuzool (a tomfool) and a mask- 
oN Ni ay: When 
he ark- 
Ome tas ae ek as well as the zeer-jameb, and 
Vv fasten tight at the ankles, whieh are 
\" swathed round with the mooch-peech, a 
cloth band about four inches broad. The 
foot and leg are then thrust into a wide 
boot, generally made of red Bulghar 
— /2. \ ; leather. The skirts of the caba are tuck- 
ed backwards, and therider usually puts 
— x \ aA = ona cloak, or a kuleeja, a riding jacket 
4 LS =- like a loose tunic without sleeves, some- 
\. 
ambskin cap was unknown, 
large, showy turbans worn—beards were 
of Persia to that of Syria and 
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abling her to see clearly. The legs and feet are 
tar cloth stockings ; 

igh-heeled slippers, or ch 

out-of-door costume. 

this attire, the women are all exactly ali 
his own © or mother 


(‘a 


— 
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gees or long plaited tresses hanging 

down behind. It is usually brought down lo 
upon the forehead, which is certainly not a be- 
coming fashion. They t their eyelids at the 
, with soormeh, a kind of collyriam, made, 
I believe, of ore of antimony ; and smear the eye- 
brows with khattaut, a sort of black paint. Little 
patches of some black substance are occasionally 
pinged off the countenance, as used once 
to be the fashion in Europe; and re endeavor 
; such being consid- 


to make the eyebrows 
ered of feature. The attire in 


They visit the public baths on certain days of the 
weak, when men do not go thither; end aps 
their greatest enjoyment is to meet at re- 
sorts, to bathe together, smoke, and talk scandal. 

“ Persian women are not generally look- 
ing, as far as I can judge from what I 
I should ‘say they were inferior to the men in 
appearance. The usual characteristics of their 
countenances are, a round flat face with little ex- 


ion in i black , hea brows, 
wel. | End's low tho” latter defoce, being 


heightened f wearing the 
i 
low upon ihe brows. I have seen some pretty 
faces among them, but not many. Though Per- 
sian females wear no kind of stays, or other un- 
contrivance for waists, 
a waist is greatly admired. ir notions 
of beauty are not dissimilar to our own, and are 


than the bedizenment of tawdry lace, but- 
tons and flashy colors, to and 
Arabs are so partial.” 
“The dress of a Persian female,” says the 
wide trousers, like a couple of petticoats tacked 
together, made of silk or cotton, and fastening 68 ; DUL the lady Can see yu 
round the middle by a aaa tinctly. The same sort of disguise is worn by 
short chemise of gauze, reach y to the | all women, high and low; though many of the 
waist—a koordee or jacket reaching to the hips, | latter, i ly in the villages, are less scru- 
having open sleeves, which may be buttoned pulous about eapecing Gob pemenes and walk 
abroad, without mantle or vei of any kind. 
upon the —and sometimes a charkudd or “ The life led by Persian ladies is listless and 
handkerchief, thrown over the head, and descend- | indolent, and to any civilized woman would be 
ing on the shoulders and back. A variety of Their duties 
ornaments are worn, but not in the profusion on Koenennrenen « ld affairs, and 
mich Indian women ao partial thes ca the care of their children ; and their amrusements 
sist of rings, bracelets, and earrings of | consist in visiting their female acquaintances, 
different sorts; and usually a jeeka or aigrette | and receiving their visits in turn; witnessing the 
x hair is arranged in zoolf or large side | tellers; playing in the gardens of their houses ; 
/ 
ly 
smoking, and eating sweetmeats, Some play on 
the guitar or other instruments; and some are 
adepts in the art of needlework and embroidery : 
most of them are skilful cooks and confectioners. 
| 
ich they are to be seen out of doors, is simple | 
and uniform. This consists of a large man| 
called a chader, of dark blue cotton stuff, en ' 
from the crown of the 
head down to feet. Where this chader is 
drawn over the head, it is bound round with the 
ends of a —- of white cotton, called the roo- 
bundeh, which falls over the face, down in front ; 
eyes of the wearer, a small 
piece of network is inserted in this face-veil, en- 
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certainly more refined than those of some other 
Orientals. The lady’s eyes should be like those 
of an antelope, large and dark; her eyebrows 
united, and resembling, in 8 , an unbent bow; 
her ringlets like‘the noose of the warrior or hunter 
(an instrument similar to the ‘lasso’ of the mod- 
ern Mexican, now no longer used in this country, 
but a favorite implement of the warriors in a 
Shah Nameh); her figure should be erect, tall 
and stately as the cypress tree, for Persians ‘ hate 
a dumpy woman’ as much as Lord Byron did— 
but here let me stop—I do not the deli- 


cate pen of pre tea we) in depicting the charms 
of tern ladi ides which, I labor under 
the disadvantage of not having seen any of the 
better class, who, we may suppose, are finer 
specimens of feminine beauty than their humbler 
unveiled countrywomen. 

' “ Europeans are mistaken in i the 
general notion that Oriental wives are mere slaves 
or pieces of furniture ; that they are ill treated by 
their liege lords; cooped up in prison-like ha- 
rems, and denied every liberty and enjoyment. 
On the contrary, the husband is usually in- 
dulgent to his wife ; consults and takes her advice 
on matters of almost every description ; and i 
not unfrequently, ruled by her: for 


af 


man she ma 
‘Out cf the 


—she may go and visit her 
parents and female acquain- 


himself. The husband can- 
not venture into the wife’s 
ts without -givi 
to admit him, if she has vis- 
itors, or does not choose to 
see him. It has been assert- 
ed that the women in Ma- 
homedan countries enjoy, in 


wey more li 
English ladies do; and I believe the assertion 
may be partly correct. 

“E zenana is a little kingdom in itéelf, 
wherein the lady or chief wife is the sovereign ; 
and from whence, her influence and machinations 
affect the outer world at large: for it is a fact 
that many plots and intrigues, both trifling and 
serious, have been concocted in this sanctuary. 
The lady rules here with undisputed sway; re- 
wards or chastises her female domestics, as she 
thinks fit; and treats them just as her lord does 
his male dependants in the outer chambers. 

“In point of education, women of this country 
are very far behind those of civilized lands ; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that none of them can 
read or write, for many can do both. The arts of 
reading and writing do not, however, constitute 
education ; and these being turned to no benefi- 
cial end, are brought up 
ignorance. roper respect and degree 
pert same with the. ge tler sex is re- 
garded be a just criterion of the civilization of a 
people, thé Persians are far back in the scale of 


enlightenment. h the women often possess 
influence Bangs husbands individually, 
they cannot be said to have any place in society, 
or to impart any tone fo the morals or manners 


a , henpecking, coaxing 
7 _- worrying, are fully as well 
BY understood, and as often 
A 
how ny Indy of 
% S to be stared at by ey 
ed liberty. She may attend 
\ ‘ the baths and mosques, at 
¥ wer one when the men are not 
=e ing of her intentions—and 
— — ~ she may have her own visit- 
. =a = ~ ors at home, and entertain 
them in any way she likes 
| —while her better half can- 
— & not interfere or even show 
| 
| 


seldom exert any beneficial sway over them. 
That the most creditable and honorable qualities 
of men are greatly promoted and fos by the 
humanizing influence which well-educated women 
maintain in society—as exemplified in civilized 
Christian lands—is an argument which a Persian 
has not yet learned to comprehend or appreciate.” 

Our view of the bridge of Meidan, at Tabriz, 
conveys a pleasing idea of Persian architecture 
and scenery. Before the graceful arches of the 
bridge, spanning the river, are seen white walls, 
minarets and domes blended with trees, the effect. 
of the whole scene being highly picturesque. ‘The 


establishment of the fire worshippers. 
i ts a sketch of the 


ing his tour. 

“I went,” he tells us, “to visit the minari 
joomban, or ‘ shaking minarets,’ one of the great- 
est curiosities of this place. These minarets are 
upon the roof of a mausoleum, situated in the 
suburb of Khaledon, westward of the city and 
north of the river. On my way thither, with an 
Armenian as my guide, I was conducted alo 
the outskirts of the city, through a succession o 
intricate paths, threading a perfect labyrinth of 
gardens, fields, and watercourses cut from the 
river. The were all surrounded with 


gardens 
walls, mostly of the description called cheena, 


formed of thick mg of mud. Each layer is 
about a foot and a , and as it dries hard, 
another is laid upon it, till the wall has attained 
the height of nine or ten feet. I noticed that 
the doors of many of these were formed 
of a single large slab of gray ma.ble, turning on 
pivots at top and . We passed several 
pigeon-towers, strange-looking round turrets with 
pertorated domes on the top, resembling gigantic 


vecote wn at 


“The watercourses were all planted along the 
borders with trees, or three species 
of the beed (willow) ; the chenar ; the kaboodeh 
or gray poplar; the seffeedar or white poplar ; 


the zubani goonjeshk (sparrow’s tongue) a tree 
much like an called from shape 
of its seeds, which in small clusters; and 
the senjid, a species not unlike the 


‘Olive in appearance, All firewood used in 


, comes trom the gardens and plantations, 
and is rather scarce and dear. The poorer classes 
of people burn tapaleh or cakes of the dung of 
cattle, pressed and dried in the sun. At Julfa, 
firewood usually sells for 4 ‘o-pence ) 
the Shahee man (between 14 and 15 lbs. avoirdu- 
poise). Watermills are numerous on the banks 
of the aqueducts, and their wheels are almost 
invariably undershot. The windmill seems to be 
unknown in this country: I have not yet seen 
one. In some places the quern or handmill is 
employed. I have seen this primitive implement 
at Bushire, where it is to be found in every hut. 

“ Khaledon is a small suburb, nearly hidden in 
orchards and — Here, a little way de- 
tached from other a small inclosure, 
stands a vaulted open chamber, constructed in 
the form of a Saracenic arch, with a flat terraced 
roof above. In a recess at one end of the cham- 
ber, is the tomb of a saint named Sheikh Abdul- 
lah; of whom the keeper of the place could tell 
me nothing, save that. he lived and wrought 
miracles, five hundred On one side 
of the flat roof, and at the two corners, stand the 
famous minarets ; a couple of small brick towers, 
with winding stairs within, so narrow, that though 
ng ye I doubt whether 

it an easy matter 


neighbor. In like manner, when I shook the 
minaret where I was, the opposite 
sympathetically ; and I could observe that the 
entire roof of the mausoleum was agitated at the 
same time. This must be owing to some unex- 
plained mystery (a fortuitous one probably). 
the construction of the building ; but the people, 
of course, impute it to the ope a of the 
beneath. minaret 
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of the community. They are mostly terrible in- 
triguantes; and having no small share of evil 
ions, pride, and ambition, they incite their aS 
all manner of mischievous schemes, but 
/ 
A TURK OF BRZEROUM. 
minarets ” at Ispahan, which Mr. Binning visited 
| 
60. guide ascende 16 opposite mina- 
US iy ret, and began to shake it by swaying himself 
backwards and forwards: the little turret pre- 
} ( - 4 though I kept perfectly still, the one upon which 
Hy / X$ A\ I stood, proceeded to rock in unison with its 
q 
~=  & 
| 
SSS 
8 parapet hardly breast high. : 
“At the distance of a mile or so, west of 
i AN AFGHAN. Khaledon, a hill or rather rock rises abruptly 
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the named the atish-gah or “ Place of 
” is said to have been a sacred resort of 


their young. A few domesticated pigeons are 
first pat into a tower, and they soon attract the 


ut for the greater part year, during 

periods of incubation and fledging of the young ; 
and when opened, the bottom of the tower is 
found filled with the precious manure to the 


pigeon-houses constructed something on a 
plan, but on a much smaller scale. 
Garden land within the precincts of the city, 


; of the Ispahanees ; for in as well 
| ices of Moai lands, tho 
F the Guebres of old, having had formerly upon it, | are usually opened.on that day, after the noon’s 
@ fire-temple, erected by King Ardesheer the | service in the mosques. The streets of Ispahan 
are fully as ugly as those of Sheerauz—narrow, 
: mains of which, I was , were still to be qocked, i paved er and filthy ; and 
seen. I rode to the rocky hill, and walked up it | im the city’s best days, never could have 
. by a winding footpath. On its top, I found the | been otherwise. : 
remains of a modern brick building, comprising a 
number of rooms, all in ruins; and on the very | fields gardens on both sides of the river, are 
summit stands a small circular edifice in eight 
part of which is broken away. No trace of any | tapering upwards, with several small poin 
ancient building could I descry, except part of a | domes on the top, full of a 
thick wall, a little way below these ruins, made | the pigeons enter. The exterior of tower is 
of enormous bricks. Dom this spot, anaes usually whitewashed and painted with fanciful ‘ 
4 pect of the surrounding country presents itself to ee ee a 
the of Ling farsakhs from the | ducing a quaint 
li large village injan, encompassed purpose of collecting 
with cultivated fields. A great deal of rice is | the pigeon’s 
, —ondbglaer re 5 I returned home by a —_— The w interior of the tower is 
Mong, ivided into thousands of little triangular niches, 
the river, which I at the bridge of | in which the pigeons make their nests and rear | 
ening iy | 
TREMBLING MINARETS AT ISPAHAN. 
one dense town surrounded by a wild ones, which come in myriads, and establish 
an fauxbourgs, is nearly twenty ie themselves in the domiciles prepared for them. 
circumference ; but the whole of the inhabited ny 
one te ca par and all ruins and | mon wood-pigeon. The only entrance for man, 
pserted places ey coins into the pigeon-tower, is a door or rather hole 
The chief part of | near the bottom, which is closed up with a 
the city was 
which remain ; and fourteen are still to be 
(wards or parishes); twelve large mosques and 
many more of. worship; thirteen 
; colleges ; and alten of baths and | depth of several feet. orier tells us that a 
some smaller ones—a sad off since Char- | pigeon-tower will rent for 100 tomans yearly, for 
din’s time, when there were 162 mosques, 48 col- the sake of the manure; but I do not hear of 
: leges,-and 273 public baths. The bazars are any naw The melon 
numerous and extensive : they are all covered in | growers ge y hire them for thirty or forty 
with roofs; and so united togethers to resemble | tomans, or even less. I have seen in Egypt, 
' one immense market, branching in every direc- 
tion. They exhibit a showy variety of goods and 
merchandize ; but a) of architecture, there 
is not one of them that can compare with the | generally pays no tax to government, tho 
Vakeel’s Bazar at Sheeraus. The finest of them | some of it is taxed. This land is very valuab 
«| is the bazar of Abbas the Great, leading off from | and if well planted with vines and fruit trees, 
the Meidani Shah. Most of the shops are closed | will sell as high as 80 or 100 tomans a jereeb. 
all Friday ; a piece of “unco guidness” on the | Outside the city, land of every description pays a , 
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tax; and if fertile and well watered, sells for 20 
tomans 4 jereeb: inferior kinds sell for 5 tomans 
m the river. Private gardens 
means of the leathern 


rauz. 

“The entire maliyat of Ispahan and all the 
bulooks and villages’ attached to it, amounts to 
nearly 300,000 tomans per annum ; of which more 
than three fourths are collected from the bulooks. 
The revenue of the city itself is 68,000 tomans ; 
and of this, 40,000 are derived from taxes on 
trades, professions, grounds, &c., and 28,000 from 
the There pe A 

or poll-tax is. pai ews and Arme- 
= but it is ant heeey : the Armenians of 
Julfa pay 1000 tomans a year. The municipal 
economy and police of this city are so much the 
— as at Sheerauz, as to require no particular 


ce. 
“The manufactures of have greatly 
fallen off since the ci to be the capital of 
the kingdom; still a proportion of the in- 
habitants is employed in handicraft labor. Silks 
and satins are e here, and quantities of cotton 
stuffs, particularly the kadak, a strong cloth used 
for coats and trousers. The zeree or fine gold 
brocade, for which Ispahan was once famous, is 
very rarely manufactured now: the people are 
too poor to purchase it. The beautiful patchwork 
called koollab-doozee, used for saddle-covers and 
other ornamental p , is occasionally made 
at Ispahan ; but it is by no means equal to that 
manufactured at Resht on the south coast of the 
Caspian. Though many articles are made very 
tastefully and ingeniously in this country, Per- 
sian workmen in general are by no means neat- 
handed. | carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
work is coarse rudely executed ; and very far 
«The sword-sutlers afte enjoyed 
*Theswo former 
great celebrity; and are still 
manufactured hure. The best blades are all made 
of Indian steel, imported in the form of small 
round cakes, which cost about two tomans each. 
Old Persian swords will fetch very high prices, 
all over the East; for they cannot now-a-days 
fabricate blades equal to of former ages. 
There lived at Ispahan, in the time of Abbas the 
Great, a cutler named Assad-Ullah, whose blades 
are as famous throughout Asia, as those of 
Andrea Ferrara in Europe; and if known to be 
uine, will now sell for more than their weight 
wie ; but many common swords have Assad- 
’s name forged upon them. Khorassan was 
also famous for its swords, some centuries ago. 
When Teimour Lung conquered and took Damas- 
cus, he carried off all the celebrated cutlers of 
that city, and settled them in the towns of 
Khorassan, where they and their descendants, for 
long, fabricated ns of: excellence, 
Good blades are full of the pattern of dark wavy 
lines, called jowher or ‘damask,’ produced by 
crystallization of the steel ; and from the 
ment and closeness of this pattern, the ape! 
may be known. A well crystallized i 
tingle like a bell, when struck with any hard 
substance ; and with a bit of gold, one may write 
of the trenchant of 
stories wers 
certain famous swords exceed all belief. Such 


to them, 


the, marvelous feat of te fry 


falchions of heroes of ancient romaunts. 


3 

3 


cup, 

at the solution laid on over 
piece of cotton, two or three times : 
the black jowher y- The scab 


& 


Persian swords are made of thin laminz 
wood, joined together and covered with bi 


leather, with a sort of pattern stamped 


on 


outside. They are generally quite plain ; but a 


Id 
skillful 


few intended rinces, are mounted wi 


and jewelry. any Persians are 


favorite weapon 
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bucket drawn by a . which I described at | Koors or © 0 jan steel, it 18 pe 
the action of a low fire. Shy pee 
taken out, smoothed, and filed into shay 
then heated red-hot, and immersed for 
moments in a with castor 
is next polished, and the h 
scabbard fitted to it; and the last thing ¢ 
to bring out the jowher or damask pattern 
' or grease; a w of sto 
ground to powder, mixed with hot al 
t metal, 
with a 
exhibits 
bards of 
of 
| ma the 
ing t 
5 Is quite diire eir me- 
thod of cutting, is rather carving than striking ; 
and they never give what we would call a down- 
right blow. Swordsmanship is a part of the edu- 
cation of some, from their earliest years ; and by 
long , they acquire great dexterity. 
are worn by many persons, and are 
also made here. These are of two kinds—the - 
khanjer, a curved eae dirk, stuck on the 
| girdle on the right sid the kard, a straight 
knife, worn on the left 
with military men is the kum- 
A 
= 
a aie? 
‘A MAN OF KURDISTAN. 


pointed blade, about a foot 
nearly three inches broad. 

“Fi are manufactured in Ispahan, but 
not in any great quantity. The best gun-barrels 
are brought from Georgia, and they are fitted 


here with common English flint musket locks, 
and stocks of coarse walnut, or — wood. 
Long single-barrelled guns and pistols are also 
made here, but the workmanship is 


is eoarse, 

and they are proportionately cheap. The per- 
cussion system is little known, except to a few 
of the higher classes, who are fond of English 
guns when they can them. The Persians 
usually carry the gun s at the back; and all 
odie Th is borne in a keesae, kemer or waist 
irdle. This is a leather belt fastened round the 
middle, to which are attached two or three 
ches for ball, shot, materials ebrarroe Be 

ight, and other odds and ends; a powder- 
flask made of thick untanned hide as hard as 7 


“In days when was emplo: in war 
more than a cen’ were 


greatly esteemed ; 

y very few, and only for amusement, none are 
ufactured here. The tarkash-dooz or ‘ quiver- 

makers ’ now embroider saddles and other articles 


tenacious glue, called screesh, made from the root 
of a plant. The exterior is then bound with fine 
wire; and when dried, the rod-is drawn out. 
These tubes, which are exceedingly flexible and 
delicate, are made very cheap, a snake fourteen 
or fifteen feet long costing two keroonees. I am 
no judge of precious stones ; but good ones seem 
to be scarce and dear. The real turquoise is 
found only in Persia, at Nishapoor in Khorassan, 
and I had hopes of getting some fine specimens 
of this gem ; but all that have been brought me, 
were of very inferior quality, and high-priced. 
“Tspahan is famous for fruit, especially for its 
melons, which are the finest in the country. At 
this season, the only fruits to be seen are such as 
will keep ; and of these, immensely large quinces 
are the most remarkable. Sweetmeats, of the 
same kinds as I have noticed at Sheerauz, are’ 
sold in every bazar, and consumed in vast quan- 
tities. One kind, the gezangabeen or manna of 
the tamarisk, is made here in ion; but 
though generally highly esteemed, it is not at all 
to e found in sev 
near ; but the greatest quantity 
brought from KChonear, to the In the 
course of the autumn, it falls like dew, during 
the night, upon the leaves of the tamarisk plants, 
and is collected by the ple in the morning. 
The ground beneath the bushes is swept clean, 
and cotton cloths spread over it: the bushes are 
then well shaken, and the manna, which is white 
like snow, falls off and is collected in the cloths. 
It is passed through a sieve to clear it of dirt and 
dried leaves, and sent into the markets of Is 
han, where it sells for 16 keroonees a Shahee 
man—nearly a shilling a pound. It is made 
into small round cakes, sometimes mixed up with 
split almonds and pistachio nuts. Two medicinal 
kinds of manna, called thie sheer-khisht and the 
toorun-jabeen, are found, in a like manner, on 
the leaves of trees, in some of the country.” 
Our sketch of the Castle of Abbas Mirza, at 
Tabriz, will serve to ~~. idea of the palatial 
residences at Persia. is building was assigned 
to the late French embassy during its sojourn at 
Tabriz. As we have introduced a picture of the 
Shah’s horse, perhaps our readers will be inter- 
ested in an account of a visit to the owner of that 
ne r my return from Shemiron,” says Mr. 
Binning, “I accompanied the British Minister 
suite, on of ceremony to the Shah, on 
occasion of his majesty’s approaching de 
ure from the capital. We tons out to the easri 
Kajar, and proceeded, in the first instance, to 
t on the deputy minister of foreign affairs, 
who, with the master of ceremonies, received us 
in a small tent lined with chintz, placed near the 
entrance to the palace. Here we were accommo- 
dated with chairs, and sat for half an hour, while 
the usual routine of kaleons, tea and coffee, was 
gone through, after which, word was brought 
the S was ready for our reception. e 
then proceeded on foot into the inclosure of the 
palace ; the deputy minister and master of cere- 
monies ing before us, both clad in long robes 
of scarlet, with singular head-dresses, formed of 
cashmere shawls wound round the common Per-— 
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: wound round a straight rod about as thick as 
q one’s little finger, and covered with a strip of 
thin leather, fastened lengthways with a ve 
! 
x Gu 
= 
— 4 f 
PERSIAN WARRIOR. 
meh, a sort of cutlass, much like the ancient 
Roman sword; with a straight double-edged 
| horn; and a smaller flask, generally of metal, 
containing fine powder for aiening. They make 
tolerably ee powder, but of coarse grain: 
bullet-moulds are ordinarily constructed of stone, 
and shot is mostly imported from Europe, as 
of leather, for there is no longer any demand 
~ manner of learn high 
executed at Ispahan. . green high-heeled 
shagreen made the best in 
) Persia; and they also make ly good shoes 
on the —— plan, which are. now coming 
much into fashion. Saddles and horse furniture 
of all kinds are manufactured in the best style ; 
process nei-peech or lo 
pliant snake-tubes for kaleon, is a neat and ; 
; carious branch of leather-work. Fine wire is 


as completely to conceal the cap itself. 

y the fashion for all Europeans ad- 

mitted into the royal presence, to wear chakchoors 
or stockings of scarlet cloth fastened at the knee ; 
but this absurd piece of court dress is now abol- 
ished, and we had merely loose slippers over our 
boots, which were slipped off at door on en- 


. The usual salutation made by ommaens 
Persian grandees, is similar to our military 
, raising yrs hand, with a sweep of the 
, to the front of the cap. The covering of 
head is never removed, whether in or out of 
“ We were ushered into atent of crimson cloth 
silk, pitched on the terrace of the 
; the further extremity of which, was 
Shah in person, seated alone in a large gilt 
ir. Having been marshalled in by our con- 
rs, whose duty it was to introduce us, a 
chair was placed for the British Minister, who, 
as the representative of his Sovereign, was the 
only individual privileged to be seated in the 
’s presence; while the rest of us stood im- 
mediately behind, in a row, like so many 
sentinels. Nearly the length of the tent inter- 
vened between our Minister and the Shah, both 
of whom were seated at opposite ends, for it is 
not permitted to approach too near to royalty. 
We were briefly introduced by the master of cer- 
emonies, and his majesty bid us welcome: I was 
being, as I su , left to imagine that 
had proer the oat many an Indian Eng- 
lishman’s ambition—a seat in the di halls of 
the Old Lady of Leadenhall Street. The cere- 
mony of introduction having been ormed as 
rapidly as possible, a brief conference took place 
between the Shah and Minister ; the former ask- 
ing a few questions, to which the latter replied. 
A smart shower of hail meanwhile rattled on the 
covering of the tent, obliging both to shout at 
the top of their voices, in order to make them- 
selves audible. The audience did not last above 
three minutes, and we took our leave with the 
same curt ceremony as on entering. 

“The Shah is now (1850) in his twenty-second 
year, but looks older. His complexion is very 
sallow, and his countenance, though not dis- 
agreeable, cannot be pronounced handsome: he 
wears moustaches, with but the rudiments of a 
beard. He was plainly dressed in a frockcoat in 
European style, over which was a joobba of dark 
shawl stuff trimmed with sables, and on his head 
the ordinary black lambskin cap. 

“ Leaving the palace, we proceeded to the tent 
of the prime minister, Mirza Takee, surnamed 
the Ameer Atabek, who inhabited a small garden, 
a few hundred yards distant from the Kasri 
Kajar. He received us with much politeness ; 
chairs were brought for the whole party, and 
kaleons tea ya isa 
large, portly, good-loo! man, with an open, 
intelligent countenance: he sat and talked with 
us for nearly half an hour; and though his con- 
versation was principally directed to the British 
Minister, he addressed some part of it to every 
separate individual t: the true way, ac- 

ing to Theodore Hook, of making one’s self 

le. He is said to be jealous of Europeans 
generally; and has persuaded the Shah to dis- 
card several from his service: he is also particu- 


anxious to exclude all foreign manufactured 
from Persia, by way of encouraging native 
—a short-sighted policy, in no way tend- 
the advancement of commerce or of civili- 

Our visit being ended, I took my de- 
see cre with the suite, leaving the Minister 

rivate conference with the Ameer.” 

he remarks with which we close this article 
will probably induce our readers to rest satisfied 
with the sketches we have given, instead of seek- 
ing i ion in the remote land we have de- 
scribed. The authority we have followed, says : 

wi as little baggage as possible—this ma 
he set down as a general rule, licable in ev J 
case. He should have a Mackintosh air 
which is much preferable to a common mattress, 
being more portable, and impervious to moisture, 
so that it may be laid on the damp ground, with- 
out the least danger—a couple of lahaffs or quilts, 
made of chintz quilted with cotton, which supply 
the place of bedclothes—one or two small carpets 
—an English saddle and bridle—a Mackintosh 
waterproof cloak—a double-lined umbrella, to 
defen from the in tele- 
sco’ a istols; for e one 
wall pol. and besides this, qua 
to be met with on the road. He may, if he thinks 
fit, dispense with a chair; but if he dislikes the 
custom of sitting on the ground, as I do exceed- 
ingly, a folding camp-stool should form of 
his movables, and one of his chests will serve 
for a table. 

“He should also have a curtain to hang up at 
the entrance of his cell in the caravansaries, to 
keep aut the wind and cold, and prevent his be- 
ing too much stared at; for these cells have no 
door. The best thing for this purpose is a piece 
of carpet or other thick heavy stuff, eight feet 
long, by four or five broad, with strong loops 
sewed along the edges; and half-a-dozen large 
nails or iron spikes, to knock into the wall for 
suspension of this curtain. He must not omit to 
have a small (or brazier to burn charcoal 
in) in winter, as the cold is no trifle—and a fan 
or flyflap, in summer, to keep the flies off his 
face; for in the hot weather, these insects are 
numerous enough to be exceedingly troublesome 
—and at all times, a matara or a doolcheh for 
water ; as this indispensable element is not always 
to be found, and when found, is often quite un- 


ind 


ing to 
zation. 
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have not seen any. A formidable-looking 
spider, called the roteil,-makes its appearance in 

: its bite is venomous, but not dangerous. 


A KURD OF SAULTZ-BOULAK. 


The black and striped English is 
hornet, well known in India. Flies are too plen- 
tiful to be ree! in summer; but flies and 
other more objectionable insects are not by any 
means as numerous in Persia as in some other 

of ter in this 

is, coun- 
try, indis le. In all countries it is highly 
desirable ; but in this, Ido not know how any 
one could get on without it ; for no Persian knows 


of the 
sia. every place, ignorance of the 5; ot 
the people takes away at least of the 


and the traveller, to 
properly, should 

smattering sufficient for ordinary purposes, but a 
good knowledge, and an ability to converse flu- 


sents to the headmen of towns and villages, w 
the traveller halts, is now fo falling into 
desuetude. ‘This used to be a heavy tax on all 
tourists, the English especially, from whose gene- 
rosity, much was sure to be ex It often 
pe that bring the European stranger 
ifling presents, such as trays of fruit or sweet- 
meats, in hopes of getting a “ quid pro quo” in 
the shape of a round sum of money; but with 
pro Instructions to one’s servants, these 
be avoided. 
“Tn Persia, one is not troubled with beggars 
in which , this country affords a complete 
contrast to i about the Levant, w 
almost every pins, word With the exception of 
derveeshes, fakeers, and other sanctified impos- 
tors, who are permitted by custom to prey on the 
ry I have seen no mendicants, save a few 
lind, maimed, and diseased folks. Some one 
Sir John Malcolm, I think) has justly remarked 
there are fewer in this country than 
in any other: and I believe I never encountered 
fewer, even in the United States of America. 
ularly ugly and uninteresting land. A dismal 
uniformity the whole country, remindi 
me of South Africa; but there’ is an aspect 


neglect, rain, and misery et, which the 


Cape Colony did not manifest. Everything here 
onus to to en that 
sible, and from its general ap’ ce, one would 
suppose the unhappy land to be lying under some 
stupendous and overwhelming curse! Were I to 
draw, in a few words, a picture of Persia, from 
what I have seen, I should describe it as a vast 
dreary desert intersected with huge chains of bare,’ 
sterile mountains—the soil, in some places, bear- 
ing stunted shrubs, and in others, teeming with 
tpetre—here and there, at long intervals, where 
water is to be found, green spots with fields and 
habitations—the towns and villages, few and far 
between, consisting mostly of heaps of dismal 
i nearly ing the inhab- 
ion—no fine buildings to be seen, ex- 
old palaces and edifices falling in ruins 
for want of streets of the towns, nar- 
row dusty lanes between high mud walls, which 
conceal ae ap’ of comfort and elegance 
which the house and gardens within may possess 
—the roads through the country, mere tracks, 
which, in the valleys, are tolerably level and . 
and in the mountains, rugged and unsafi 
lodgings for travellers, comfortless cara 
gen more or less ruined, and always more 
or less —the people mostly civil to strangers, 
but not to be trusted or believed in the least par- 
ticular—the climate consisting of a pleasant 
spring, a very hot summer, an unhealthy au- 
tumn, and a cold winter ; a very dry atmosphere 
and clear sky : some rain in spring and autumn, 
none in samme, and a good deal of snow in 
ter. 


: drinkable. As I have before stated, an English- 
man — to wear his own costume, in prefer- 
travelling attire has generally been 
tra a 
: Tweed shooting jacket, of Good Ho deer- | ently with every one, and on every topic. 
’ skin trousers, Laeger and a Persian “The old troublesome custom of making pre- 
tho snes covering f he 
ls, most le coveri r 
ie the cloth-soled Persian shoe, which I have be- 
i fore described ; but in cold or wet weather, stout 
English shoes are preferable. Vermin are not as 
numerous or as troublesome, in this country, as I 
had supposed. Mosquitoes are at times annoy- 
, but they do not abound as in India. Scorpions 
S 
> 
al 
— 
= 
| 
a word of any European tongue. In Turke 
Egypt, and Palestine the servants, and many 
, have a smattering of English, French, or 
‘ Italian ; and it is not absolutely requisite that the 
traveller should be acquainted with the lan 
“I have often thought, with some d of 
wonder, on wake position which ‘the eoli- 
tary English occupies in this country. : 


, I bel 


most people. 

“ Though polite as far as outward Gow gate 
the English traveller need not ex to find the 
Persians by any means kind or itable; un- 
less he happens to be a man in authority, or in 
other way of consequence, in which case they 
may present some show of hospitality in order to 
comihiase his favor. The strong abhorrence with 
which they all (with few exceptions) regard in- 
fidels, and Franks in particular, combined with 
their innate meanness and selfishness of charac- 
ter, will effectually bar e sentiment of liber- 
ality and kindness to strangers. As a 
general rule, the Christian need never look for 
anything like genuine disinterested hospitality 
amo ussulmans of any class or country ; and 
he will never receive a single instance of it, un- 
less it be in the rude tent of a wandering Eeliaut 
or Bedouin Arab. The Persians are a lively and 
inquisitive ple, and when they find a k 
who can talk their 1 , they are glad to kill 
time by having a chat with him; and will show 
so much politeness, and make so many unmeaning 
protestations and friendly offers, that a stranger, 
unacquainted with their real character, — be 
disposed to think them half in earnest. i 
however, means nothing: and their civility 
go no further than words, or acts that involve 
neither trouble nor expense. Malcolm and 
Brydges have painted the urbane side of their 
character far too highly. It was all very well 
for these gentlemen, and others like them, who 
came hither as accredited envoys of their sover- 

to the Shah, and to whom everybody was 
ordered to show respect; who travelled through 
the land with regiments at their heels, and all 
kinds of pomp; and\who carried loads of pre- 
sents to distribute with both hands. They, no 
doubt, found the people, one and all, di to 
treat them with the civility or servility 
(in the East these are the same) wherever 
went; but with private individuals the case 
widely different—as it is, in some degree, all the- 


world over. 
“ The Euro: can never be intimate, even 
with the few Persians who are content to receive 
ves 


him as a visitor, without 


roach to intimacy is enti 
tion. A Mahomedan is forbi 


have few ideas incommon. Their 
tastes are so essentially different, on any 
near acquaintance, they will be mutually dis- 
gusted with each other. The blunt straightfor- 
ward manners, plain unvarnished , and 
surly self-sufficiency of the former, will be as 
odious to the pliant obsequious Asiatic, as the 
utter want of truth and principle, the fawning 


hypocrisy, and abominable vices of the latter, 
be to the Englisliman.” 


ANCIENT AMERICAN CITIES. 


An interesting article has recently been pub- 
lished by the Fort Smith Times, in regard to the 
ancient remains of the city Quivera, situated on 
a level plain some ninety miles northeast of Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, and about seventy from 
the high isolated which the Mexicans call 
the “Captain,” that we take the li of con- 
densing for our antiquarian readers. The plain 
upon which lie the massive relics of once gorge- 
ous temples and magnificent halls, slopes grad- 
ually eastward towards the river Pecos, and is 
very fertile, crossed by a ling stream of the 
purest water, that not 0} 7 oo a rich vege- 
tation, but perhaps furnished with this n 
element the thousands whe once inhabited this 
wilderness. The city was probably built 

to adie ular, and ar- 
ranged to e highest protection 
— an exterior foe, many ake bulldings on 

outer line being pierced with loopholes, as 
though calculated for the use of weapons. 

Several of the buildings are of vast size, and 
built of massive blocks of dark ite rock 
which could only have been wrought to their 
present condition by a vast amount of labor. 
At the t time the best tempered tools, in 
the hands of the most skilful workmen, could 
scarcely produce an impression on the surface. 
In one place a pile of ruins ap to have been 
in for three separate buildings, each about 
three hundred feet front, with the intervals be- 

one thousand feet. This 
t neat- 
ness and care, of ponderous blocks of the mate- 
rial before mentioned, of a nearly cubical form, 
which, allowing 1599 ounces as weight of a 
cubic foot, would be found to weigh more than 
three tons each, and could only have been trans- 
ported from the distant quarry and placed in 
their present elevated position with prodigious 
labor. The walls of this building are at the 
t time from thirty to thirty-five feet in 
Pei ht, while the surface of the ground is strewn 
with huge masses of fallen blocks, which have 
probably been di from their former 
tion by the action of some great dist 
agency, such as a voleanic eruption, which wo 
lead to the conclusion they once rose to a 
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Alone, with no countryman of his within a hun- defiled thereby. compliance with 
dred. or two hundred miles ; among a people who tp ee ote may be received 
detest his eusek and beaneinieet will to on certain distant terms of acquaintance, but any 
Baropean ; who ‘are reckless of human life and out of the quae 
g, and are restrained by no moral prin- m by his religion 
bie or protection | to form friendship with any unbeliever; and the 
any sort; yet he is in no , he finds the ak, in eee, Bsaee class the 
people commonly civil and o ; and can | Christian with pagans and idolators, who are 
travel from place to place in ar utterly unclean, and whose very touch is econ- 
Robbers are numerous in many parts of tamination. An Englishman and a Moslem can 
omens, but on Toe public routes, they are 
too matched to be venturesome, and they do 
not often meddle with a Travelling, in 
parts, must always 
be unsafe, unless with some guard or escort; 
but as long as the Euro tourist keeps to the 

he may (except in 

from one 
Ore > Without meeting with 
pty adventure, unless he makes 
one for hi , and lays himself out for hostility, 
by some exhibition of — —— of 
temper, or those diverting John Bull frolics, ee 
which savor too much of horse-play to be relished - 


gorgeously decorated by the artist’s 
hand as those of Thebes of Selanen. 


pe designed 
The blocks of buildings 
are composed, are cemented together by a species 
of mortar of a bituminous character, Thich has 
such tenacity that vast masses of wall have fallen 
down without the blocks being detached by the 


shock. The slight examination which 
made by officers of the United States army. 
ity. is impossible, in looking upon 
in North America, i 
that are past, of a powerful and civilized 
regret that they utter no voice to tell us 
causes that made it , and finally 
it away into utter oblivion. Whence 
builders of cities now dumb ruins, oe 


our admiration of the art and power of a 
race, yet thwarting all efforts to 
dark veil that shrouds their history? 
Thebes and Palmyra were in their glory, we can- 
not but believe that in the depths of this Amer- 
ican continent a people, brave in arms and skil- 
ful in arts, in mighty numbers from the 
neighborhood of the northern lakes to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Should any fortunate accident 
lift the obscurity that overwhelms this ancient 
race, America will doubtless be found as rich in 
the antique as or India. These ancient 
terest as they are o an 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Fe 


BOOK-MAKING. 

A book, as defined by Dr. Paul Chatfield, 
in 1836, is a thing formerly put aside to be 
read, and now read to be put aside. The 
world is, at present, divided into two classes 
—those who fo: to read, and those who 


which, as in eve 
completely overstoc 


Ase 
ked, that our literary ope- 
ratives, if they seek to avoid starving, must 
eat up one another.— Transcript. 
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Sopher yee This temple, as it may properly 
‘ or the appearance of their former existence, and 
ve appears to have been designed by its architects | 
on Coe i | 
| lic feats. pavement is hid from view by a | 
| confesed mass of fallen building materials, | 
‘| among w are to be found fragments of carv- | 
| ing in bas-nelief, and fresco work of superior de- | 
| sign and execution, which would justify the con- | 
F | clusion that these silent ruins could once boast | 
he each side, much resembling that found in the old | 
q 
if ESSE 
read to forget. Book-making, which used to 
ie >= —_— ¥ be a science, is now a manufacture, with 
SS — 
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MOONLIGHT SERENADE. . 


Gentle moonbeams, fall around her! 
Kiss her cheek, and bathe her brow! 

Linger near, and softly whisper 
Thoughts of angel beauty now! 


Bring her pure and peaceful slumber, 
Let her rest secure, serene ; 

Close her eyes to earth and earth-light, — 
Ope them to a brighter scene! 


Angel visions hover near her, 
Angels round her pillow play: 

Making hers the air of heaven, 
Keeping evil far away! 


Gently, lightly, flower-winged breezes, 
O’er her pillow softly blow ; 

Warn her not by aught of rudeness, 
That she still remains below! 


> 


HENRI AND GABRIELLE, 
A Romantic Leaf from French History. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


SaTED, utterly wearied and disgusted, for the 
while with the sinful and intoxicating pleasures 
of the French court, which palled the more 
easily upon his senses because of his youth, the 
dauphin quitted Paris, and repaired to the neigh- 
boring palace of Versailles. Hardly had his 
foot left the stirrup, before he was surrounded by 
an obsequious throng of attendants, noblemen 
and high officers of the kingdom, all of whom 
vied with each other in desiring to know the 
pleasure of their young master. A look of in- 
tense uneasiness crossed the pale, handsome face 


of the latter, and then, suddenly waving them | 


back, he exclaimed, with an angry impatience : 

“Leave me, gentlemen; leave me, all, and 
trouble me no more with your attentions. I have 
come hither to free myself from the irksome for- 
malities and incessant debaucheries of the court, 
and while I am pleased to tarry, I would forget 
that lam Henri, Dauphin of France, and that I 
shall one day sit upon its throné. By my soul, 
I would that I had been born in the rags and tatters 
of the poorest vassal in my kingdom, and to the 


inheritance of its most menial laborer, rather than |. 


in the purple,of royalty, to be forever harassed 
by the formalities and frivolities of my station! 
But go, gentlemen, leave me to myself, and for- 
get that any respect or homage is due from you.” 

To hear was to obey. The courtiers returned 
26 
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to their amusements in the courts and chambers 
of the palace whence they had issued at the 
sound of the approaching cavalcade ; the retinue 
which had accompanied the wearied dauphin from 
Paris, pursued their way back, and Henri was 
left alone. Pleased with his solitude, and doubly 
gratified at the prospect of this unusual freedom 
from restraint, he commenced to wander careless- 
ly among the paths which wound in a labyrinth 
among the groves and gardens which thickly em- 
bowered the palace. As he strolled along, an 
unwonted calmness took possession of his breast. 
The quietness and repose of nature around him 
exerted a soothing influence over his turbulent 
heart, and the sigh which burst forth was only 
caused by the regretful thought that his life must 
be passed amid the turmoil and crowd of camp 
and court. 

Occupied with his thoughts, and pleased with 
his freedom, he continued his walk, giving no 
heed to the way he was pursuing, until he ab- 
ruptly came to a pause upon the edge of a circu- 
lar basin, from which the water bubbled up in the 
form of a fountain. It was a pleasant and re- 
tired spot, thickly hedged and shaded with trees; ~ 
and reclining himself upon the grass, Henri gave 
rein to the reflections which had occupied his 
mind since his arrival at the palace, and well-nigh 
lost himself in the excess of his happy thoughts 
and visions. So perfectly was this pleasant 
forest nook shaded from the sun, that it was only 
lighted in every part at full meridian ; and it was 
not till he observed the sun directly over his 
head, that the young prince became aware he 
had now been alone for several hours. Rising 
from his grassy couch, he entered one of several 
alleys which led from the fountain, and moved, 
as he supposed, in the direction of the palace. 
But so intricate were the paths of the garden of 
Versailles, and Henri so little acquainted with 
them, that after wandering among them a full 


| hour, he found himself again by the side of the 


fountain ! 

Half amused, half irritated at his perplexity, 
he stood irresolute for a moment, undecided 
what course to putsue. To plunge again into 
the groves which surrounded him, might only 
involve him in their mazes still more hopelessly. 
He might shout for assistance, it was true, and 


_with a good prospect of being heard by some of 


the numerous population of Versailles. 


“ But that will not do,” he soliloquized, “I 


‘well know how the varlets would laugh im their 


sleeves after being so unceremoniously dismissed 


_this morning, to be called so soon to my assis- 
tance! No, I'll free myself from these trouble 


some woods without their help,or remain. And 
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I bethink me that this must be one of the places 
where the menials about the palace come for 
water. A happy thought—I will content myself 
here until one of them comes.” 

Seating himself again upon the grass, where 
he might remain unobserved, Henri beguiled an- 
other hour in watching the play of the fountain, 
as it rippled and flashed like molten silver in the 
bright sunlight. He was soon aroused from his 
reverie by the sound of voices ; and in a moment 
two gentlemen of the palace emerged from one 
of the paths, chatting and laughing. The 
same considerations which had restrained the 
concealed dauphin from calling for assistance, 
now prevented him from discovering himself, 
and he remained silent and hidden, until they 
had drunk from the fountain and walked away. 

“Unfortunate that I am,” the vexed Henri 
muttered, in a serio-comic mood, “ what am I 
now todo? Suppose that none of these rascal 
menials should have occasion to visit the foun- 
tains again to-day—or, if otherwise, suppose they 
should conceive in their brainless heads to visit 
some other than this? Upon my royalty, what 
a situation is this for the son of aking! From 


the depths of my heart, I wish that every valet 
and servant at Versailles were dying with thirst, 
or running mad with hydrophobia, and there 


were no water save this, within a thousand 
leagues! And I am beginning, too, to wish 
Chevenant and Freneau back again. Shall I 
cali them? But, hist—somebody comes !” 

The eye of the speaker was at the instant 
caught by the figure of a young girl, who slowly 
entered the nook from an alley opposite to that 
by which the courtiers had disappeared. She 
was dressed in the simple and graceful costume 
of a rustic, and upon her shoulder was poised a 
water-jar. Kneeling by the basin, she moistened 
her long, flowing ringlets with the limpid water, 
and then, while she caroled a simple air with one 
of the sweetest of voices, she commenced to fill 
her vessel. 

From the first moment in which he beheld her, 
the eager attention of the young dauphin was 
rivetted upon her face and form. He had thought 
that no female without the court of France was 
worthy to be accounted beautiful. He had 
mingled there with the loveliest of all the titled 
dames and maidens in the kingdom, and joined 
himself in their praise, and yet, never had he 
seen beauty so innocent, so childlike as this, or 
which so possessed him with admiration and de- 
light. Nor was it strange that this should be so. 
The reason was simple and natural, although he 
paused not to consider it. The beauty which he 
had been accustomed to admire, owed its attrac- 


tion to the stadied graces of art and the brilliant 
trappings of court attire. Here, was loveliness 
such as the hand of nature alone can produce— 
a graceful wild-flower, blooming in all the charms 
of innocence and purity. 

Almost unconsciously Henri arose to his feet, 
and advanced several steps towards the object 
which had thus excited his deep interest. She 
had filled her water-vessel and placed it beside 
her, and now seemed to be gazing thoughtfully 
at the reflection of her fair young face in the 
water at her feet, wholly unconscious of the 
presence of another, when suddenly she was 
startled-by observing the shadow of a human 
figure lying beside her own across the water. 
Starting up in alarm, she discovered a handsome, 
richly-dressed youth but a single step from her, 
looking upon her with undisguised admiration. 
Trembling with confusion and alarm, she would 
have fied, but her foot slipped upon the wet flag- 
ging, and only the ready and willing arms of the 
dauphin saved her from a fall into the basin. 

Her confusion, as may be imagined, was by no 
means decreased upon finding herself in the em- 
brace of him who had caused it, though innocent- 
ly; and struggling to free herself, while a deep 
blush tinged her cheek, she said, in a beseeching 
tone : 

“Release me, monsieur, I pray you. Iam 
sure you would not harm me!” 

“Nay, far from it, my good girl,” Henri re- 
plied. “would rather protect you. Do you 
not see that I have saved you from an unpleasant 
bath in this basin? Do not fear me; only prom- 
ise you will not hasten away, and I will release 
you. I wish to speak with you. Do you 
promise ?” 

The promise was given, and Henri freed his 
captive ; although we can hardly help presuming 
that he would have been better pleased to have 
detained her longer. She was still agitated and 
embarrassed, standing before him with downcast 
eyes; but the kind words and accents of the 
stranger—for such he was to her—soon re-assured 
her, and banished her apprehensions. Soon she 
ventured to raise her eyes to his face, and the 
prince fancied that he detected a charming air, 
half of coquetry, half of assumed displeasure, 
in the movement. 

“What is your name, my child?” Henri 
asked. 
x4 monsieur. But I’m not a child; 
my grandame says I am quite fifteen—almost as 
old as you, I’m sure,” she said, with a sauciness 
of speech which caused Henri to break forth into 
amerry laugh. 

“Nay, my pretty Gabrielle, Iam several years 
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the ‘oldest,” he replied. “Will you tell me 


‘where you live ?” 


‘the wood}; near the little stream which runs 


through the palace-garden. But we like this 
water much better, 
twice every day.” 

“Very good, Gabrielle; I will carry it for 
you this time, and you shall show me the way to 
the palace ; for, to tell the trath, I have become 
"so puzzled in this maze of forests, gardens and 
paths that if you refuse to help me, I shall perish 
here to a certainty. But you would not care.” 

“ Nay, monsieur, it would be a thousand pities,” 
Gabrielle archly said. “Here is the path ; it is 
not far by the shortest way.” 

Henri lifted the jar to his shoulder, and taking 
one of the alleys almost opposite to that by 
which he had endeavored to extricate himself 
from his bewilderment, the young girl conducted 
him towards Versailles. As they proceeded, 
the former became momently more interested in 


which pervaded her whole being, while at the 
same time, there was added to her speech and 
manner a certain sprightliness, just mischievous 
enough to be agreeable to one of Henri’s tem- 
perament. No greater contrast could be present- 
ed, than that which existed between these two. 
He, youthful as he was, had drank every cup of 
pleasure, participating in all the vicious excesses 
of the most dissolute court of Europe—to her, 
the world, with its crimes and vices, was as a 
sealed book. She knew nothing beyond the 
little circle of her daily humble existence—hum- 
ble, and yet happy with such a happiness as the 
dauphin had never known. She was, in truth, a 
child in years and intellect, although a woman 
in bodily development, and she seemed to con- 
fide in her companion as a superior being. 

“Here is my grandame’s cot, monsieur,” she 
said, relieving Henri of his burden. “ There is 
the palace, you can see its towers through the 
trees.” 

“Good-by, then, Gabrielle; I shall see you 
again. At the fountain, perchance,” he added. 

The young girl blushed, smiled and nodded 
affirmatively, and then remarked : 

“ But monsieur will tell me his name before he 

“ True—I have not. It is—it is—well, you 

may call me Cecil. I am valet to one of the 
gentlemen at Versailles. Adieu, mon cher, we 
shall meet again.” 

Gaily kissing his hand to her, Henri disappeared 
in the wood. Gabrielle watched his retreating 


form until she could see him no longer, and as 
she entered the cottage, something much like a 
sigh was breathed from her lips. 

It might perhaps have been expected that not 
a thought of the young peasant-girl would after- 
ward enter the brain of the young dauphin. 
But such was not the fact. He felt his interest 
excited in her more than he was willing to ad- 
mit to himself; and the next day found him pur- 
suing his way to the fountain where he had first 
seen her. She came again, and a bright sunny 
smile mantled her features as she saw her com- 
panion of the previous day, and heard his kindly- 
spoken greeting. Again he bore her vessel, and 
walked by her side along the path to the cottage. 

The record of one day passed by Henri at 
Versailles, would be that of twenty. Daily and 
habitually he repaired to the fountain in the 
grove; and there, as regularly met Gabrielle. 
She waited for his coming with an impatience, 
and when he came, greeted him with a fondness, 
which revealed to him unmistakably the state of 
her feelings. 

And what, it may be asked, were the designs 
of the dauphin? It would be difficult to assign 
the true motive which impelled him to seek the 
society of Gabrielle. It was not a true and sin- 
cere affection. He affected to regard her as a 
child, and would fain have convinced himself 
that she only pleased him in his idle moments. 
Neither is it certain that he intended to betray 
the absorbing confidence and love which he had 
won from the simplé peasant-girl, almost without 
an effort. It is more probable, and certainly the 
belief is more charitable, that the romantic cast 
of the young dauphin’s mind actuated him to 
carry out the deception which he had practised 
upon her in regard to his name and station. If 
he loved her well and truly, “it was one of the 
strangest of the vagaries of the passion ”—it was 
as Cecil the valet, and not as Henri the proud 
Dauphin of France. 

But there was soon to be an end to these trysts 
and meetings. There were watchful eyes at 
Versailles, and ere long the place of Henri’s re- 
sort, and his object in going thither, were discov- 
ered. The king, in Paris, was apprised that the 
dauphin had become enamoured with a peasant 
girl at Versailles, and the consequence was a 
peremptory command to Henri to return to Paris 
immediately. Its cause'was quickly conjectured 
by the latter, and vexed and angered that his in- 
timacy with Gabrielle had thus become notorious, 
he prepared to obey it. 

A lingering affection, an unwillingness to de- 
part without informing Gabrielle—either one of 
these causes, or, it may be, some other, induced 


his young companion. In every word or action | 
she seemed actuated by the beautiful innocence | 
a 
ri 
3 
to 
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him to seek the peasant girl again. And when, 
with an unshaken voice, he announced to her 
that he was compelled by cireumstances which he 
could neither explain nor control, to leave Ver- 
sailles, a quick pallor whitened the cheek of the 
unhappy Gabrielle. 

“Leave Versailles—and met?” she faltered. 
“ And whither Cecil, do you go?” 

“To Paris,” 

“ But you will return?” 

“ Perhaps, mon cher. Yes, at some future day 
I.may again visit Versailles and you.” 

And this was all. No other words passed be- 
tween them. Now, however, for the first time 
‘did Henri realize, and with a little pang, the 
eruel thoughtlessness of his conduct. Too well 
he knew from her pale countenance and faltering 
speech, the terrible agony which racked the ten- 
der heart of Gabrielle ; too well he knew by signs 
as apparent and significant as these, that she 
loved him as he had never been beloved, and 
that from this passionate, absorbing affection had 
arisen hopes which could never, never be realized. 
For a moment he hesitated; once he had balf- 
decided to avow himself to her in his real char- 
acter, and to destroy the cruel delusion, his own 
fabrication, by which she had been misled; but 
other considerations prevented him. He pressed 


her hands, he kissed her unresisting lips and 
departed 


For a time, even after his return to the gayety 
and intoxication of the court, he recalled the 
pale face of Gabrielle, at intervals, with a 
pang, but not long. His’ brief sojourn at Ver- 
sailles, with its attendant consequences, was but 
an unimportant episode in his life ; amid the re- 
newed pleasures and festivities of his royal life, it 
passed from his mind like an idle dream. 

But not so with Gabrielle, What to Henri 
had been the mere trifling of a few idle days, was 
to her something real and earnest ; she had given 
him the first deep affection of her young heart, 
and the event, an era in her hitherto quiet and 
peaceful life, was pregnant with woe to her. 
But let us not anticipate. 


It was a bright, glorions day im mid-autumn, 
several months after the events above noticed. 
A gay cavalcade of gentlemen and dames from 
the royal palace in Paris, swept on a brisk gallop 
along the road leading to Versailles, whither they 
were bound for a few days of pleasure and re- 
creation. All were arrayed in the costly dresses 
of their respective ranks, and the animals upon 


which they rode were caparisoned with courtly 
magnificence. 
At the head of the troop rode the dauphin, 


and beside him one of the most beautiful ladies 
of the French court. _ He seemed in a gay and 
jovial mood, and more than once the ‘forest 
which lined the way, echoed with the peals of 
laughter which the sallies of the prince called 
forth. To have seen him, one might well have 
said that no unhappiness could ever have visited 
him. The troop soon drew near to the palace, 
and as it did so, a number of peasants and me- 
nials, attracted by the brilliancy of the cortege 
and the continued sound of laughter and gay 
conversation, gathered around the gateway to 

themselves with gazing. Henri had just 
bent in his saddle to make some observation to 
the lady who rode beside him, when his attention 
was attracted to a young girl, who with clasped 
hands and an expression of eager joy upon her 
pale, sorrowful face, had started forward almost 
beneath the feet of his horse, murmuring the 
single word, “‘ Cecil.” But by neither word or 
look did the dauphin betray his knowledge of 
her, or her meaning. Glancing coldly at her up- 
turned, beseeching face, he reined aside his 
charger, and spurring him forward, was again at 
the side of his companion. 

With a look of mingled agony and wonder, 
Gabrielle—for the strange supplicant was none 
other—looked after the retreating figure af him 
whom she had known as Cecil ; and then grasp- 
ing convulsively the arm of one of her female 
companions, she faintly murmured : 

“ Lois, good Lois, who, who, is the leader of 
this party ?”’ 

“The leader? Dost mean the handsome 
youth in the velvet doiblet, with the bright star 
on his breast and the gay plume in his cap ?” 

“The same—the same.” 

“ Why, art thou crazed? Dost thou not know 
that he is the Dauphin Henri, son of the king ?”’ 

Not a word, not a syllable escaped the lips of 
the stricken Gabrielle, but only a faint moan, as 
she fell fainting into the arms of those near her. 
They bore her to the cottage, and there, through 
the night, in the insensibility which still bound 
her, she breathed alternately, with mournfal 
pathos, the names of Cecil and Henri. Upon 
the following morning, however, she arose from 
her couch, paler, weaker and more sorrowful 
than before, but with strength enough to enable 
her to pursue her daily walks in the forest-alleys. 
These were the paths where she had rambled 
with the prince, the lost Cecil of her heart; and 
it had been a melancholy pleasure after his de- 
parture, to review in fancy those sweet interviews. 
But now suddenly she paused—the object of her 
thoughts, the prince himself, was before her! 


| Ghosaw hint dnd heard his, voice, ashe addressed 
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pale, so thin, so wasted had she become ! 


“ Gabrielle, is it indeed you ?” Henri exclaimed, | low him, and flew with the speed of desperation 
seizing her hand, which she instantly withdrew | towards the well-known spot named in the billet. 
ftom his grasp. ‘“ You are silent, you turn from | The woods resounded with the name of Gabrielle, 
me. Do you not know me? It is I, Cecil, your | as he dashed on, and reaching the forest-nook, 


friend.” 


“Nay, my lord dauphin, I do know you no | torch fall over the water. Fatal, fearful indeed, 


more by that name. The time is past when I | was the spectacle which it reveal d! T e body, 
could be thus deceived ; let me leave you now ; 


it is better that I should see you no more.” 


Embarrassed and confused by her words—for | her, and her long, black hair floating dishevelled 
now he knew that she had recognized him in his | back from a face, pale and rigid, yet beautiful 
trué character at the gate—the eyes of Henri | with all the awful beauty of death! And when 
sought the ground. Raising them after a mo- | at last the horrified gentlemen and servants of the 


ment, he said : 


“ No more, Gabrielle. Those are hard words! | upon the ground by the side of the basin, clasp- 
Promise me, at least, to meet me to-night by the | ing the corpse of the drowned girl in his arms, 
gateway where you saw me yesterday. There is | and pressing his lips to those of the dead ! 
much I would say, and I need time to collect 


my thoughts. This, surely you will do.” 


“Twill do as you wish, my lord,” Gabrielle | cluded. There remain but a few further words 
hesitatingly replied. And with these words she | to be penned. As an act of simple justice, the 


The prince walked thoughtfully back to the | grandame of the peasant girl, until the day of 
palace, and avoiding his gay companions, he | her death, and there the matter seemed to end. 


secluded himself for the remainder of the day, 
and until night drew near. He recalled to mind 
the strange manner and appearance of Gabrielle 
with a half-formed foreboding, which assumed no 
definite shape, but which was still strong enough 
to fill his breast with painful apprehension. 

The night set in cold and dark, and wrapped 
in his cloak, Henri sought the gateway with 
rapid and nervous steps. The figure of a female 
caught his eye as he drew near, but instead of 
her he sought, it proved to be Lois, whom we 
have mentioned once before. She held a billet 
towards Henri as he advanced, with the words: 

“ Gabrielle bade me deliver it to him whom I 
should find here at this hour. ’Tis for you, sir, 
I sappose.” 

Eagerly snatching the note, Henri tore it open, 
and by the scattered sparks of a flint, which he 
struck repeatedly against the stone pillar of the 
gateway, he read these fearfully ominous words : 

“Tt was at the fountain in the wood where we 


first met—and there I will be as you read these, 
the last words of the unhappy GasRIELLe.” 


“ At the fountain—her last words !”” Henri ejac- 
ulated, almost speechless with terror. And he 
leaned against the arch faint and weak. “O 


her, but she trembled not, nor did she avoid his ; Heaven, I know the terrible meaning of these 
painful gaze. Ah, well might the remorseful | fatal words !—but too late; 0, God, too late! 
Henri look with pain and self-aecusation upon | But haste, ho, bring torches—torches, lights, 
the poor wreck of beauty before him—his work! | with all speed !” 

She seemed no more the sweet, joyous Gabrielle The frantic cries of the prince quickly brought 
whom he had known, but rather her shadow, so | the desired assistance, and snatching a flambeau 


from one of the servants, he bade the others fol- 


he.knelt by the basin, and let the light of his 


3 | of the devoted suicide barely floated in the shal- 
low depths, her dress clinging in wet folds about 


palace discovered the dauphin, he was sitting 


Our story, true to history as it is, is soon con- 


prince provided for the maintenance of the old 


But thus, we may be certain, it did notend. For 
who shall say, that even with the royal coronet 
upon his brow, Henry of France did not at 
times remorsefully recall the story which we have 
here recounted ; or that at times his heart did not 


wander from its allegiance to his royal and peer- 
less consort, when he thought of the life, the 
love, and the death of Gabrielle ? 


SEVEN FOOLS. 

1. The envious man, who sends away his 
mutton because the person next him is eating 
venison. 2. Fhe jealous man, who spreads his 
bed with stinging nettles, and then sleeps in it. 

3. The proud man, who gets wet through, sooner 
than ride in the carriage of his inferior. 4. The 
litigious man, who goes to law in the hopes of 
ruining his opponent, and’ gets ruined himself. 

5. The extravagant man, who buys a herring, 
and takes a cab to carry it home. 6, The angry 
man, who learns to play the tambourine because 
he is by the playing of his neighbor’s 
piano. The ostentatious man, who illumines 

the ae of his house most brilliantly, and sits 

inside in the dark.—Punch. 


FORTITUDE. 
= malice overthrow my state, 


exceeds the compass of her wheel 
SHAKSPEARE. 


LEOLA, 


d fe 
THE TRIFPLER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


We sat in the sunset glory: 
I looked at the crimson skies, 
And noted their radiant blushes— 
He looked in my wandering eyes. 
And holding my hand, his language 
Grew into tenderness low, 
A blush like the blush of sunset 
Stole to his forehead of snow. 
And he asked me to walk in his presence 
The path we were both doomed to go ; 
But the blush died out and left marble, 
When I said, “‘ Never—no, no!” 


I was a gay, laughing trifler, 
He was a being of truth ; 

I was a girl, not a woman, 
He had passed onward from youth. 

My heart was an unfathomed fountain, 
Covered with vanity’s crust; 

His was a shrine of nobility— 
Gold, without cankering rust! 

But I bowed his proud head in sorrow, 
And trod his love in the dust ; 

I weakened his pure faith in woman, 
Changed into doubting his trust. 


O, where away is he wandering? 
By what lonesome rivers and seas? 
Does he look up to watch the red sunset 
Through verdure of cocoanut trees? 
Is he mid the cold polar icebergs? 

Or far in the land of the palms? 
0, tell me, ye winds of the orient, 

That sing in the willows your psalms !— 
O, tell me, ye breeses of southiand, 

That bring to my lattice rich balms !— 
O, tell me, sweet heaven of midnight, 

And stars in the fathomless calms! 


LEOLA: 
— OR,— 


THE REVEL OF 


DEATH. 


BY N. ©. ROBINSON. 


PeRcHED upon one of the loftiest and most 
inaccessible peaks of the Caucasian Range, at a 
time far back in the darkness of the feudal ages, 
the castle of Petroff, an exiled nobleman of Rus- 
sia, stood frowningly against the sky, overlook- 
ing the valleys and ravines in which the besieging 
forces had collected their strength. For more 
than a year, the castle of the stubborn count had 
withstood the assaults of its enemies, and daily 
the hardy Petroff made the circuit of the defences, 


animating and encouraging his little handful of 


retainers to a stout resistance, and often assist- 
ing himself in the work. 

cied delinquency, deeply offensive to royalty, 
this nobleman had been ignominiously banished 
from the Russian court. Departing unmurmur- 
ingly, he had built and fortified for himself this 
eyrie-like retreat among the southern mountains ; 
and here, pleased with his solitude, as well as the 
absence of courtly favor and tyranny, he proposed 
to devote the declining years of his life to the 
nurture and education of his orphaned and dar- 
ling child, the little Leola. And this, thus far, 
he had done ; from a mere infant, he had watch- 
ed with delight her growth of body and expan- 
sion of mind, until he beheld in her the embodi- 
ment of that of which he had dreamed at her 
birth—Leola, the beautiful, the proud, whose 
eagle eye and queenly bearing proclaimed her 
a true daughter of the Petroffs. The old man 
loved to cherish the thought, and often his exul- 
tation revealed itself in words such as these : 

“It was a happy act, my child, which the 
tyrant of Russia did, when he thought to crush 
us. Ah, in these barren mountains, God willing, 
I will nourish a spirit and build up a honse, 
which, in years to come, will menace and over- 
shadow him !” 

Declarations such as these were hinted about 
among the adherents of the count, and in time 
borne to the court of the emperor. With them, 
the latter also received strange accounts of the 
beautiful maiden whom old Petroff so jealously 
guarded in his mountain citadel ; and prompted 
by a dormant but still existing hatred against 
his former liegeman, as well as by an arrogant 
desire to transfer this wild mountain flower to 
his court and palace, the despot determined to 
invest the castle of his banished vassal, and re- 
duce him to the performance of such terms as 
he pleased to prescribe. 

To will was to do; a month had scarcely 
elapsed before the stronghold of Petroff was 
girdled and besieged by a powerful force, led by 
the emperor in person, and employing all the 
arts of war to reduce and capture it. A year, 
however, had elapsed, and still the fortress of the 
exile frowned defiance upon its foes. No force 
of arms or effort of strategy had been sufficient to 
make the slightest impression upon the strong- 
hold; but, upon the other hand, favored by 
their position, the besieged had been able almost 
daily to hurl death and devastation into the camp 
of the besieger.. And in his daily walk, upon 
his battlements, the stout old rebel sent forth his 
laugh of derision upon his enemy below. 

But it was mainly owing to the efforts of the 
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youthful and gallant Seltzberg, a protege of 
Petroff, and the actual commander of the de- 
fending force, that the latter had been enabled to 
hold out so stubbornly. With the promise from 
the count, of the hand of the Lady Leola, when 
he should finally repel the invader, the young 
commandant had applied himself vigorously and 
successfully to the defence. Cheered by the 
hope which had thus been held out to him, the 
realization of which seemed to grow daily bright- 
er, and by the smiles of Leola herself, the youth 
seemed in himself a tower of strength, and an 
assurance of final success. 

A crisis, however, was now approaching. 
Angered and mortified at his continued failure— 
certain, as he was, that the surrounding nations 
were watching in surprise the unusual spectacle 
ot the emperor of a mighty nation held at ba~ 
by the single arm of one banishedan? *.. -.ed 
noble; and, further than this, .-spairing of his 
ability to bring him to terms by the simple force 
of arms, the baffled tyrant despatched a messen- 
ger to the castle, with the terms of the com- 
promise which he proposed. The herald stood 
in the presence of Petroff, his daughter and Seltz- 
berg, and thus delivered his message : 

“My master, the emperior, bids me declare to 
you, that he has no wish to continue this fruit- 
less and unnatural contest. Deliver to him the 
Lady Leola, your daughter, the report of whose 
beauty reached him even in his capital, and to 
gain whom he was the more willing to take up 
arms—do this, and he swears that he will retire 
forthwith from your castle, and molest you no 
more.” 

“Answer him, Leola,” were the quick, stern 
words of the count. 

“Answer him, Seltzberg,”’ the maiden repeated, 
turning to her lover, with a flash of her black 
eyes which sent a thrill to his heart. 

“Ay—that I will!” was his reply, as starting 
to his feet, he confronted the messenger. “ Base 
minion of a baser master, tell the caitiff-emperor 
who sent you hither, to go back in disgrace to 
his city, while we yet leave him the strength 
wherewith to depart. Tell him this, and say to 
him that while a stone of our castle remains 
standing; while an arm can be raised within it 
in her defence, Leola Petroff shall be preserved 
from the disgrace of his*touch! And more— 
tell him that if he shall insult us with a like 
proposal, we will surely hurl his messenger from 
our battlements !” 

The cowering herald shrank away; and his 
report of the answer he had received aroused the 
emperor to new exertions. Again and again he 


as often he was beaten back by the indomitable 
defenders ; until at length, resting upon his arms, 
he despatched another embassy to the castle. 
Count Petroff heard its terms with undisguised 
astonishment ; his enemy now proposed a final 
cessation of urms, a reconciliation of all subsist- 
ing feuds, and avowed himself willing to restore 
the exiled count to all the dignities and honors 
which he had formerly held at court. The pro- 
position concluded with an invitation of himself 
and his commandant to the besieging camp, that 
they might arrange with him a certain foundation 
for peace. 

There was much in this strange concession 
which could not be otherwise than pleasing to 
the count. Often, in secret, he had longed to 
behold his darling Leola at the Russian court, 
surpassing in her own matchless person, all its 
renowned beauties ; nor was the prospect of his 
own reinstalment there at all ungrateful to his 
thoughts. The victory would, in truth, be a 
splendid one for him—a victory, not of a day, 
but the fruit of years of silent and noble endar- 
ance, as well as open resistance by arms. He 
pondered upon it long, and in deep abstraction, 
while the herald stood before him, awaiting his 
reply. 

“ What pledge,” he at last demanded, “does 
your master propose to give me, of his good 
faith ?”’ 

“ That which has never yet been broken,” was 
the instant rejoinder—“ the word of a Romanoff!” 
For a short time longer, Petroff hesitated ; and 
then he determined to comply with the request 
of the emperor, Together with Seltzberg, and 
attended by a slight escort, he submitted himself 
to the guidance of the royal messenger, and was 
conducted toward the camp. Alarmed by the 
forebodings which she could not repress, Leola 
anxiously watched their progress from the bat- 
tlements. She saw her father and lover as they 
reached the hostile lines, drawn up to receive 
them—she witnessed the friendly advance of the 
emperor, disarming, for the instant, her fears, 
and— 

There are some scenes of human existence, to 
describe the horrors of which, words seem un- 
availing. Leaning upon the battle-marked stones 
of the embrasure where she had placed herself, 
rigid and motionless with the terrible petrifaction 
of agony—the agony of a broken heart—the 
maiden witnessed the treacherous massacre of the 
only beings she had ever loved. She beheld 
the heroic defence of Petroff and Seltzberg, as, 
surrounded and har@ pressed by an hundred sur- 
vile Russians, they fought until life itself ebbed 


hurled his whole strength against the walls; and 


away through innumerable wounds. In the 
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brutal rage of their mean victory the murderous 
crew next turned their weapons against the escort, 
and the unhappy men composing it were as 


inhumanly slaughtered. And then, at the signal 
of the emperor, the whole force rushed again, 
with yells of triumph, to the walls. 

The conflict which followed was obstinate and 
sanguinary. The brave defenders, enraged at 
the sight of the cruel massacre of their leaders, 
fought with almost demoniac energy ; but, for 
once, they were doomed to struggle in vain. 
They lacked the example of Seltzberg, always 
before present among them—they listened in 
vaih to hear the trumpet ring of his voice, and 
faltered when they could no more see his lion- 
like form plunging into the thickest of the carnage. 
They had been surprised, too; the drawbridge 
was down, and as they were pressed backward, 
the enemy gained an easy foothold. To end the 
disasters of the day, at the conclusion of the fight, 
the latter were in possession of half the interior 
defences. Intoxicated with joy at the prospect 
of victory which now lay within his grasp, the 
emperor once more sent his herald forth to de- 
mand instant surrender. 

“Bear word to the Lady Leola,” he com- 
manded, “that ere twelve hours have passed, she 
must come within my power—by force or free 
will—which, it matters not. And tell her, too, 
that mayhap the love which has led me to battle 
for her a full year, as I would five times one 
year, could she not be otherwise gained—the love 
of an emperor—tell her, vassal, that this should 
not be despised !” 

The reply of the maiden was such as to arouse 
Romanoff to a frenzy of exultation. It was to 
the effect that Leola would give herself up with- 
out further resistartee, provided her few retainers 
might be suffered to depart beyond the Russian 
borders, unharmed, and without molestation. 
To this condition the emperor immediately sig- 
nified his assent, and it was upon his part most 
faithfully performed. ‘The same night the re- 
mains of the little band of defenders, grim and 
war-worn, issued forth from the castle and took 
their way into the lower ranges of the mountains. 

* * * * * 

Romanoff paced nervously up and down the 
hall of the castle, the windows of which looked 
across the court, Darkness had come on, but he 
had as yet, received no intimation from Leola. 
More than once his impatience had urged him to 
give the signal of assault; but restraining him- 
self, he continued his uneasy walk. 

“My lady waits,” a voice uttered at his elbow. 
The speaker was the page of the daughter of 
Petroff. 


“ Waits, boy—where?” the eager emperor 
exclaimed. 

“In the banquet-hall. She has sent me to 
conduct you to her.” ; 


A moment had hardly elapsed before Romanoff 


was ushered into the presence of Leola. He 
paused, astounded at the magnificence of the 
scene which he beheld. ‘The banquet-room was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the light was reflected 
in a thousand rays by the silver vessels which 
held the most costly viands and wines. But the 
centre of all, seated upon a throne-like chair at 
the head of the board, dressed in the gorgeous 
lawn and purple of a queen, and beautiful, far 
beyond the Russian monarch’s wildest visions of 
the beautiful in woman, was Leola. Romanoff 
did not observe the wildness of her eye, the pallor 
ot her cheek, nor yet the strange compression of 
her lips ; bewildered by her charms, he bent a 
knee which had never before been bent to a hu- 
man being, and kissed a hand whiter than the 
ermine which surrounded it. 

“ Mine, then, Leola—mine, at last, fair lady,” 
were his words, as he pressed her hand in his 
own. “Is it not so?” 

A shudder pervaded the frame of the maiden 
as she felt his touch, and her answer was low in 
its accents. 

“ Yes—thine, my lord,” were her simple words. 

“The favor of Heaven be with thee ever, for 
those words !”’ the delirious monarch exclaimed, 
in an ecstacy of rapture. “Thou shalt be my 
bride, my queen, Leola; thou shalt reign, not 
alone over my heart, but sovereign empress, as 
well, of all the Russias! A kiss, my queen; 
on my knees I crave it!” 

“ Nay, my lord—not now : let us feast to-night, 
and love to-morrow! Here is wine, drink to 
me, if you would not have me think your words 
mere breathings of flattery !” 

Romanoff eagerly seized the goblet which 
Leola extended to him, and drained it to the last 
drop. A strange smile flickered for an instant 
upon the face of the maiden, as she observed the 
act; and lifting another goblet to her lips, she 
drank half its contents. A spirit of madness 
seemed suddenly to have possessed the monarch ; 
again and again he received the flagon from the 
hand of Leola, grasping it each time it was 
offered with feverish haste, and tossing off the red, 
sparkling wine in the interval of renewed vows 
and protestations of his love. In his frenzy he 
laughed, long and wildly ; he sang and danced 
in his delirium, and once attempted to embrace 
his fair captive, who easily eluded his arms. His 
blood had grown hot since that first draught ; 
it rushed like a torrent of molten fire through 
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his veins—and suddenly striking his breast with 
his clasped hands, he howled irrepréssible 


“Heavens, how it burns—it burns!” he 
groaned. “ Witch, enchantress, tell me, in the 
name of heaven, what infernal art have you 
practised upon me ?” 

Leola Petroff gasped wildly in her effort to 
réply. She had risen from her chair, and was 
now leaning feebly against it, striving to gather 
strength to utter the doom of the man whose 
agony was at that instant grateful to her. 

“Remember, Alexis Romanoff,” were her 
wou: “that there is a God of judgment and 

bution, for before him you and I must now 
appear! Remember that scarce three hours ago 
you basely and treacherously violated your solemn 
faith, and slew those whom alone I loved; re- 
member, for I would have you realize that a just 
doom has overtaken you. The wine you have 
drunk was drugge!, poisoned deeply, and by 
these hands! Pray, Romanoff, pray, for your 
time is short !” 

With a gasp of pain, she sank back into her 
chair. The horrified emperor gazed at her, spell- 
bound by her fearful announcement. In an in- 
stant more the castle rang with his wild shrieks 
and cries for assistance. But the poison was 
preying upon his vitality, his strength was de- 
parting, and his voice quickly died to an in- 
effectual whisper. Again he looked upon the 
woman who had thus fatally ensnared him in the 
meshes of her revenge; for her he had staked 
all, lost all! Actuated by a new impulse of his 
frenzy, he staggered towards her, and raising her 
in his arms, pressed her to his breast, and placed 
his burning lips upon her cheek. He encountered 
no resistance ; she lay passive in his arms, inert, 
lifeless, dead! With a groan of horror Romanoff 
threw the corpse from him; and again the hall 
rang with his unavailing prayers and impreca- 
tions. Unavailing, for though heard at last, it 
was too late. When the retainers burst open the 
doors, searching for the cause of the terrib 
shrieks which had for the last half hour filled 
their hearts with fright, Russia was again king- 
less, another Romanoff had found a violent and 
untimely end ! 


» 


BROTHERHOOD. 


hath healfng fn 


east and west, and north south, 
do bidding of the King of kings ; 

ing men’s hearts to compass better things, 
teaching brotherhood as that sweet source, 
h holdeth in itself all blessed springs ; 
weth how to guide its silver course, 


Good. the world th, 


A young man, a nephew, had been to and 
on his return, he was narrating to his uncle an 
adventure he had met on board a ship. 

“TI was one night leaning over the taffrail, 
looking down into the mighty ocean,” said his 
nephew, whom we shall call William, “ when 
my gold watch fell from my fob and sunk out of 
sight. The vessel was going ten knots an hour; 
but nothing daunted, I sprung over the rail, 
down, down, after a long search, found it, came 
up close under the stern, and climbed back to 
the deck, without any one knowing I had been 
absent.” 

“ William,” said his unele, slightly elev: 
his broad brim and opening his eyes to 
widest capacity, “how fast did thee say the ves- 
sel was going ?”’ 

“Ten knots, uncle.” 

“And thee dove down into the sea, and came 
up with the watch, and climbed up by the rudder 

ins?” 

@ to believe th 

“And thee expects me to believe 8 * 

“ Of course ! of eal 
me a liar, would you, uncle?” 

“ William,” replied the uncle, gravely, “‘ thee 
knows I never call anybody names; but, Wil- 
liam, if the mayor of the city were to come to 
me, and say, ‘Josiah, I want thee to find the 
biggest liar in all Philadelphia,’ I would come 
straight to thee, and put my hand on thy shoul- 
der, and say to thee, ‘ William, the mayor wants 
to see thee !”””—Philadelphia Press. 


AN ARTISTIC THIEF. 


The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gort- 
chakoff, it is is 
in a large arm-chair, before an easel on which 
there is a fine picture. Crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper and smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours 
together on the picture. He has a fine ry of 
modern pictures, and he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists, 
Two or three years ago, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the album; to his s he found 
the best sketches were gone, and said to the 

ince, ‘True enough,” replied the latter, “ 
Pest sk etches have been stolen out of it.” “ Sto- 
len! Do you suspect by whom?’ “O, yes, 
one of my messengers ; he took to imitating me 
in my love for art, and the raseal i 


helped himself 
out of my album.” “ But didn’t you arrest the 
scoundrel?” “O, dear, no! the Puppy showed 


such deucedly good taste in the se 
made, I 


FRIENDLESS CANDIDATES. 

The Prince de Montbarey presented a list of 
young gentlemen who were candidates for vacant 
rT military school of Louis XVI. of 

In this list were a great number who 
were anengi recommended by of the 
highest along with some who were wholly. 
destitute of such recommendation. The king 
observing this gave an instance of that goodness’ 
of heart which so many 
Pointing to the latter, he said, ‘‘ Since these have. 

protectors, I will be their friend,” and i 
stantly gave the preference to them.— 


lections he 
aot think of having him arrested.” 
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TWICE, MATED. 


THE SUNNY 
BY WILLIE PABOR. 


ial near Venice there is this inseriptiop :—“ I 


I only reckon sunny hours: 

I count the sunbeams, not the showers ; 
Then let the dial’s lessombe 
To us a daily verity. 


I only count the sunny hours 
Above the blossom and the flowers ; 
Then like the djal let us prove 

The beauty and the bloom of love. 


I only count the sunny hours; 

_ For this I keep my mystic powers: 
Then like the dial let us make 
Our acts a blessing for life’s sake. 


I only count the sunny hours, 

I never heed the falling showers ; 
So let us be, when storms assail, 
Firm in the faith that will prevail. 


T only count the sunny hours 

When sunbeams bathe the plains and bowers ; 
Then let us on life’s sunny side 
Look evermore with hope and pride. 


TWICE MATED. 


BY LT. T. SMITH REED. 


Tue storm was past, and the last groan of the 
last strong swimmer in his agony was smothered 
in the long heave of the bronzed sea, whose un- 
dulating swell rolled inwards without a ripple, 
and without a speck of foam. The wreck of the 
great ship lay helpless, broadside in to the liquid 
rolling hills that lifted her on their summits, or 
threw her from their sides, while they smiled and 
sparkled in the sunlight, as strong and prosper- 
ous beauty passes decrepit and sorrowful old age. 

Allan Wentworth, the captain of the wreck, 


_ stood alone alive. Desperately but despairingly, 


he looked on the dead crew as they lay about the 
deck, resting against the foot of the broken masts 
huddled together in the scuppers, and lashed to 
the stanchions of the last bulwark. But though 
he looked at them, he did not seethem. He had 
gazed so long at the wretchedness which sur- 
rounded him, that he no longer perceived the 
horror of his situation. One by one his men 
had died, and his strong ship had lost her rudder, 
her masts and her vitality, until, coffin-like, she 
enclosed only the corpses of his people; and 


Allan Wentworth lived, the hapless, helpless 
captain of a crewless ship. With unshaken res- 


| olution he watched the approach of irresistible 


‘destiny, and holding fast to his religion and 
clinging to his love, he would not believe that he. 
should be left to die so miserably alone. Allan 
Wentworth loved his wife, and trusted in his. 
God. 
Not many more hours could that brave old 
ship last upon the waters. The next plunge or 
the next roll might and perhaps would carry 
her into the unfathomable depths, where un- 
known monsters play with dead men’s skulls, 
and where lost argosies that cannot sink, and can- 
not rise, float idly in the mid-water of the ijn- 
measurable ocean, like the small feathers that 
little children throw into the air. 

Allan Wentworth had rigged a raft, that, 
made fast to the stump of the broken mizzen, 
dragged heavily, sometimes at the stern, and 
sometimes at the side of the rolling ship, and he 
paused, only to give one look to Heaven, and 
one thought to home, ere he trusted himself to 
its frail aid. 

Suddenly, in the full red light of the rising 
sun, he saw upon the waters the image of a wo- 
man, who rested her white hand upon the arm of 
a young and handsome man. And Allan trem- 
bled, as he recognized his own dear young wife. 
The spectral form melted into air as he looked 
upon them, and he rallied himself with the re- 
flection that the appearance could be only one of 
those illusive figurations on the retina, which are 
well known to science, although they are only 
imperfectly understood, even by the most scien- 
tific. Yet, though his reason was convineed, his 
feelings were disturbed, and the cool and confi- 
dent resolution that had calmly met the continual- 
ly increasing danger of his situation, gave way 
to angry desperation. He cast loose the end of 
the hawser that held the raft, jumped upon the 
broken taffrail and sprang into the sea, as far as 
he could from the ship. It seemed that the little 
impetus the wreck received from his feet was 
sufficient to sink her. She toppled lazily down 
the side of one of the green and swelling liquid 
mountains into a deep valley. Her bows, no 
longer buoyant, drove heavily below the surface, 
and as the water hissed and foamed, the brave 
old ship, struggling and vibrating in unavailing 
resistance, sank, never to rise again. 

Ten days afterwards, Allan Wentworth was 
thrown senseless upon a sandy beach, on the 
coast of Spain. Tangled seaweed, broken star- 
fish, and dead shells lay around him, and the 
setting sun cast the long shadows of grotesque 
rocks upon the shelving sands. There he 
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without other clothing than a ligh®pair of white 
linen trousers, tight at the waist, and loose and 
open above the knee, whilst the seagulls screamed 
over him, and the limpet, the sea-urchin and the 
soldier-crab, crept hungrily but fearfully round 
him, The high spring tide that had cast him 
ashore, retired slowly ; the moon rose palely, like 
a pining lover, and in the white moonbeams Al- 
lan Wentworth’s hands and arms shone like pol- 
ished marble, as Inez Samuda, a Spanish girl, 
wandering musingly upon the beach, discovered 
the shipwrecked sailor. 

The first impulse of Inez was to run away be- 
yond the reach of indefinite danger, and she 
turned and took several steps. Then she stopped, 
looked back, returned and slowly approached the 
corpse-like form that was extended, one arm un- 
der the head, in the clear moonbeams of the sum- 
merevening. Gracefully and timidly as a young 
fawn Inez Samuda stepped round the object of 
her fear and admiration. Wonderingly she 
gazed at the manly symmetry that lay death-like, 
yet untainted by any seeming of mortality, and 
contemplatively she wondered whether she was 
looking upon breathing manhood or a decaying 
corpse. Nature and education began a struggle 
for the mastery of her young heart. Kindliness 
conventional usage opposed each other ; and 
whilst her feelings told her to assist the ship- 
wrecked sailor, her fears forbade her to touch the 
almost naked man, Fascinated by sensations 
altogether new, she could not leave the spot on 
which the image of the Eternal. lay in a mortal 
trance ; yet controlled by habit and custom, she 
dared not submit to the impulses that urged her 
to kneel at the side of the young man, and lift 
his head in her arms. 

Her meditation was abruptly terminated by the 
appearance of a party of country people gather- 
ing seaweed on the beach. She immediately 
signalled to them, and with their assistance Allan 
Wentworth slowly revived and was carried to 
the neighboring village. 


“O do not leave me, Allan Wentworth !”’ Inez 
exclaimed, passionately, some three weeks after 
her first interview with the young Englishman. 
“Do not leave me! I will risk much to retain 
you nearme. Ah, you will think me bold and 
forward, but I will tell you, Allan. May Heay- 
en forgive me! Alas, God help me—I love 
you!” And Inez clasped her hands and gazed 


helplessly and lovingly into the large dark eyes 
of the handsome sailor. 

' « “ Dear lady, do not think me ungrateful! I 
am poor—too poor to support you in the elegance 
and with the comforts to which you are accus- 
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tomed, and I will not injure the innecence that 
so trustingly confides in the truth and honor of 
a stranger.” 

“ Ah,” Inez replied, warmly, almost passion-_ 
ately, “ you are no longer a strangerto me! I 
have watched you for three weeks, and I have 
learned your noble character. Allan, Allan, I 
love you !—yes, I love you, Allan Wentworth! . 
I have much, very much money, and my uncle 
who gives me everything I desire, will leave me 
all he has, his land, his houses and all,” 

Allan answered in a tone of melancholy and 
affectionate sadness : 

“Tt cannot be, dear lady. Grateful indeed I 
am for such preference, that when so many 
young and noble Spaniards ask thy love, that I in 
honor must refuse.” 

“ Refuse—you must refuse !” 

“ Alas, dear Inez, I. must not, may not, will 
not break the truth I swore upon the altar! I 
have a wife in England !” 

“©, then God help me, Allan! Happy is the 
woman who possesses so brave and true a lover! 
Pardon me, Allan Wentworth, had I known 
this, I would not have betrayed myself, Fare- 
well, noble and true heart! Stay! take this— 
accept this bracelet; bear it to thy wife, and 
and when you tell her that you have refused the 
Spanish girl’s love—O, Allan, may she love you 
as truly as I do!” 


The rapid course of the mountain torrent 
checked itself, as the valley widened into a nearly 
level. meadow where the rippling, bubbling cur- 
rent glistened as it broke against the scattered 
rocks in the channel of the stream, and tall elms 
and spreading oaks threw their shadow and their 
shade across the low, arched stone bridge that 
spanned the stream, and formed the roadway to 
Allan Wentworth’s English home. ; 

And Allan Wentworth, late in the summer’s 
evening, stepped upon the lawn before the wide ” 
low window that looked on the weeping ash that 
drooped into the river. There were voices in the 
pretty drawing-room of the tranquil cottage, and 
Allan Wentworth’s heart throbbed and his breath 
quickened, for he knew the voice of the wife he 
loved, but he did not know the voice of the man 
who was addressing ler in tones of tender en- 
dearment. The window opened on the lawn, 
and as Allan Wentworth drew back into the 
shade cast by the trees, upon the side of the pro- 
jecting window, Mrs. Wentworth walked into 
the open air, But she wasnot alone. A gentle- 
man in the undress uniform of a cavalry officer, 
had one arm round her waist, and with the other 
hand pressed the white fingers of Mrs. Went- 
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worth. And the lady looked into his face and said : 

“ Ah, Nicholas Shirkey, do not betray me! 
If my husband should have the least suspicion 
of our connection I am sure he would kill me.” 

“ Betray you, my pretty Jessic! I must be 
particularly anxious to figure as a defendant at 
Doctors’ Commons, before I could be such a 
fool as to breathe a word of our secret to any 
one. But tell me, where is this precious hus- 
band of yours?” 

“The last I heard from him was by a letter, 
and here it is, which told me he was ill in some 
unpronounceable village on the coast of Spain.” 

“ Let’s look at his letter. “What sort of a let- 
ter does he write ?” 

Shirkey, as he asked the question, 
took the letter, and as he leaned against the win- 
dow-frame, almost within reach of Allan Went- 
worth’s hand, he read it by the light that shone 
in the drawing-room. 

“ The fellow does not write a bad letter, Jessie, 
He must be horribly in love with you, you un- 
grateful little minx !”’ 

“Why, of course he is, Nick. And T used to 
be horribly in love with him, too. And I de- 
_ clare that there was a time, and that’s not a year 
ago, when if I thought he did not love me, I 
should have done—ah, I know not what. I was 
determined to have him, and now, umph, I don’t 
carea pin about him! 0, we are not suited to 
each other. Our dispositions are as Wifferent as 
our complexions—he is fair and I ama brunette. 
He is calm and meditative, and I am all for ac- 
tion. He likes sentiment, I dearly love fun. 
The fact is, Nick, I don’t mind telling you, and 
yot wont mind hearing it—I am tired of him !” 

“Ha, ha! And I suppose you are getting 
tired of me ?” 

“Q you are different, you know. Besides, I 

am afraid you will be tired first.” 
. “Notatall improbable, my dear Jessie. I 
particularly dislike anything that approaches to 
& grande passion. 1 abominate a fuss, and some- 
how or other, an Englishwoman is never satis- 
fied until she blunders into a little emeute, that is, 
‘kicks up a shindy,’—a little sentiment in pri- 
vate and a great scandal in public.” 

“ Now that is not my way, Nick.” 

“Yours—O no; you are the vety essence of 
intrigue! I believe that if yotir husband could 
be here now, at this very instant, you would flirt 
with me before his face, throw me a kiss over his 
shoulder, and look your love into my heart, even 
while head lay in his arms. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Well, it is true, Nick, I Have not much sen- 
tiffientality about me, and I don’t want any 
more than Ihave. It is silly to love too much. 
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To love, indee®! to give one’s heart- 
strings for bell-ropes.’ ”’ 

“T am quite of your opinion ; so let me swear 
to it and kiss the book !” 

While the guilty lovers were in this way dally- 
ing, Allan Wentworth, who at the first sight of 
his wife’s infidelity had been crushed by the dis- 
covery, recovered his energy and gave way to 
his revenge. With glaring eyes, close-set teeth, 
and bated breath, he crouched in the shade ot 
the bow window, and was concealed by the long 
branches of the drooping ash. Every breath, 
nay, every pulsation of the heart of his false 
wife was felt and heard by the excited nerves of 
the agitated husband. And when the guilty lips 
were pressed together in kisses, Allan, unable to 
remain a quiet spectator, rushed forward. Then 
there ensued a struggle—two pistol-shots in rapid 
succession—and Allan Wentworth strode between 
two bleeding bodies that lay upon the grass. 

Allan Wentworth was quickly apprehended 
and examined, and committed to prison, to take 
his trial for the murder of Major Nicholas 
Shirkey, and for the attempt to murder Mrs. 
Wentworth. He availed himself of a legal form, 
and pleaded “ not guilty.” But in a manly and 
fearless defence he stated every circumstance as 
it occurred.—in the agony of a proud heart, he 
acknowledged his own love, his wife’s treachery, 
and the punishment he had inflicted on her and 
her paramour. And when the verdict of “not 
guilty” was recorded amid the applause of a 
crowded court, Allan Wentworth laid his head 
upon the shoulder of a friend, and relieved his 
overburdened heart by tears. 


“Captain Wentworth, I did not know you! 
How pale you look! Have you been ill again?” 

“Thave suffered much, Mr. Samnda, since I 
left Spain. But where is—how is Inez *” 

A shade of sadness and sorrow passed over the 
countenance of the old Spanish merchant, as he 
replied: “ Inez is in the convent.” 

“Tn a convent—and by your wish ?” 

“No. You know that my wish, nay, my hope, 
Wentworth, was that you would be her husband; 
and the knowledge that you were married, was a 
sad disappointment. Inez pined very much after 
you left Spain, and her confessor and her aunt 
the abbess, induced her to take the veil. At first 
she hesitated,and has consented only unwillingly.” 

Allan seated himself in the merchant’s large 
easy-chair, and leaned his head upon his hand, 
as he said: “‘ Then I am too late !” 

“Too late, Wentworth! ‘Too late for what?” 

Allan looked into the old man’s face and shook 
his head, as he said, sorrowfully : 
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“ My friend, my dear, good, old friend, you 
look at me with kindly sorrow, because my 
countenance tells of suffering. But Lhave un- 
dergone more than lips er words can speak. A 
few months have pressed heavily upon my 
heart, and I am not the high-spirited Allan 
Wentworth you knew six months ago. Yet, such 
as I am, such as you see me, changed in person, 
with softened pride and humbled heart, I come 
here to ask—to ask Inez to be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Allan Wentworth! Where is 
Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

“Dead !”’ 

The old Spaniard pressed Allan’s hand warm- 
ly, and as he sat down at his side, said, in a low, 
compassionate tone : 

“ My poor young friend, Inez is to take the 
veil to-day. Already every initiatory ceremony 
has been completed, in an hour her life will be ir- 
revocably vowed to Heaven.” 

“T will see the ceremony,” Allan said. 

“ Come, then,” 

The long procession moved slowly through 
the stately aisles of the Abbey chapel. The 
voices of the choristers mingled with the sacred 
song of the nuns, and the perfumed incense rose 
in clouds from the golden censers. Inez walked 
slowly towards the altar, her thoughts in heaven, 
and her eyes on earth. She was passing Allan 
Wentworth at a distance of only a few feet, when 
during a pause in the music, and while only the 
performers in the religious rites were heard in 
the still silence of the groined arches, Allan 
said: “ Inez!” 

Inez started. 

Inez!” 

Inez looked towards him. 

Inez, be my wife.” 

Inez threw back her veil. 

“Inez, be my wife.” 

Inez screamed; “Allan Wentworth, my love, 
my husband!” and rushed into Allan’s out- 
stretched arms. 

In a few minutes there was a little confusion, 
and for a few hours there was much wondering, 
and not alittle argumentation. But the excite- 
ment gradually calmed, and a judicious applica- 
tion of part of Mr. Samuda’s wealth satisfied the 
church. Allan’s religion, as a good Catholic, 
smoothed some difficulties, and the influence of 
the abbess, the aunt of Inez, removed the rest. 
And should the reader visit Seville, he will find 
no wealthier merchant, where many are rich, no 
fairer lady, where all are lovely, and no happier 
couple than Allan and Inez Wentworth. 


of and butterflies 
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WHEN BACK ON THE WAVES. 


When beck on the waves of our own placid bay 
We anchor, returning from far distant shores, 


| How sweet is the billow’s harmonious lay, 


That softly along on the evening air pours. 


And on the cool zephyr that soars from the land, 
We scent the sweet fragrance of long-cherished flowers, 
That strew with their beauty the green sloping strand, 
And gem the bright paths of our dear native bowers. 


+ + 


MATTIE MILLIS AND HER BEAU: 
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THE OLD FOLKS CONVINCED. 
BY EMMA FRANCES POTTER. 


“ How strange it is that gals and boys take 
so kind of naturally to one another,” soliloquized 
Dame Greg, as she unfolded a bundle of hemp 
cloth and began to stitch busily upon a frock- 
sleeve. “The very old possessed has got into 
our Mat,” she continued, “since she has been 
stayed to by Will Tileston, and the good-for- 
nothing trollop has gone off now somewhere, 
and left these frocks just where she found them, 
not even sewed a gusset in, I declare! How 
things have changed since I was a gal! My old 
man—he was young then—and many’s the time 
we’ve set and pared pumkins together, and never 
thought of sky-larkin’ round hether and yend. 
Dear me, gals aint good for nothing now—” 

“ Hallo, Aunt Greg!” exclaimed young Tiles- 
ton, coming up the path just at that moment, 
with the rosy-cheeked niece of the farmer. 

“You’re a good-for-nothing sneak-about,” re- 
turned Aunt Greg. “Here I expected Mat to 
ahelped me a sight on these frocks, and she 
shirked out of it just as slick as you please. I 
suppose she’d jump “out of the garret winder to 
go anywhere with a beau.” 

“Who blames her?” asked the young man. 
“It is abominable, the idea of stitching such 
buckram as this,”—taking hold of the coarse 
cloth, which lay on Aunt Greg’s lap. “ Her 
delicate fingers revolt at such a task!” he con- 
tinued, winking at the blushing Mat. “She 
must have a sewing-machine.” 

“ Sewing-machine, hey? Delicate fingers, 
humph !” exclaimed Dame Greg, biting off with 
anervous nip of her teeth the hempen thread 
which had knotted in her needle. “ It’s mighty 
pretty to have somebody to say such things for 
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you, but Mat knows better than to say it herself. 
The best’: sewing-machine is this,”—and the 
strong-minded woman took long sweeping stitches 
in the coarse cloth, and motioned with her head 
towards the gyrations she was effecting with her 
brawny hands. ‘And as for our Mat’s hands 
being delicate, bless me, she can milk the ugliest 
cow in Christendom with them.” 

“ You laugh and think I am in jest,” replied 
young Tileston, “but there are such things as 
sewing-machines, and shirts and all kinds of 
clothing can be made much nicer and much quick- 
er than by hand. And there’s Farmer Greg, too, 
persists in sitting astride of that ridiculous shovel, 

as on its edge, when there are just the 
‘hahdigst Gornshellers looking him ‘in the face 
every time he goes to mill, through the window 
ofthe, Union store. And the churn, too, that 
blisters Mattie’s hands twice a week, is one of the 
old-style plagues that should have vanished with 
the May-flower.” 

“Much you know about it,” replied Aunt 
Greg. *‘ But there’s any quantity of newspaper 


humbugs; my old man is continually reading 
them. I saw a declaration about a mill or ma- 
chine where you could put in a live ox atone 
side, and out of the other side would come a pair 
of boots, two quarters of dressed beef, a quarto 


Bible and a trunk or two! O, you can’t fool me 
with any of your nonsense !” 

Tileston burst into a loud laugh at this denun- 
ciation of Aunt Greg’s against all new inventions, 
but getting sober again he began to remonstrate 
with her. 

“Tam sure,” he began, throwing his straw hat 

on the table and putting his hand into a basket 
of peas which Mattie was shelling, “ Farmer 
Greg, although he ignores every new improve- 
ment for himself, laughs and thinks the working 
of neighbor Hallam’s threshing-machine and 
cultivator is remarkable in the extreme, and he 
dare not call them humbugs. And I remember 
last winter, where one of the prettiest girls in 
Tileston made the red apples spin on a paring 
apparatus which a certain young fellow brought 
from town for the express purpose of making all 
you old fogies stare !” 
». Here Tileston stepped significantly on the toe 
of 'Mat’s slipper, causing the pan containing the 
peas to slip from her lap, and the contents went 
spinning and popping over the floor. 

“There, so much for not having your mind on 
your work!” said Mrs. Greg. 

Mat and Tileston began to scrape up the peas 
with their hands, and Mrs. Greg stepped out to 
bring a brush with which to facilitate their work. 

_ “No harm done,” said Tileston, “But about 
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‘these new-fangled matters ’—Mat and Will had 


been gradually approaching each other, and he 
now hastily gave her a kiss. Whether Aunt 
Greg saw this or not, we do notknow, but certain 


‘it is, she came into the room very quickly, and 


laying down the brush, exclaimed : 

“ New-fangled indeed! If there were a few 
more new-fangled, bothering affairs like you 
around, there might be sewing, threshing and 
kissing too, done! Clear out, you young scamp, 
for Mat will never do a thing properly while you 
are round.” 

Seizing the frock she had been making, she 
attempted to strike the young man over the 
head with it; but he made his escape before she 
could reach him, and leaped over the garden 
fence, swinging his hat and exclaiming : 

“Bravo! bravo! what do you think of thresh- 
ing-machines, Mrs. Greg ?” 

Aunt Greg was not an ill-natured woman, and 
she could not forbear laughing at the nonchalance 
and mirth of the smart young Tileston. 

“What a rattle brained fellow that Will Tiles- 
ton is!’ she exclaimed, as she returned to her 
sewing. ‘‘Mcans well enough, I suppose, but I 
can’t bear to hear young folks talk like fools, 
when they know better.” 

This she said as a sort of excuse for her brusque 
method of getting rid of him, for’ she rather 
liked than otherwise both the gallantry and satire 
of this young beau of Mat’s. 

The red-cheeked girl who had been the blush- 
ing witness of Dame Greg’s agitation, put her 
head out of the window to look after the author 
of this controversy, who looked back every now 
and then to catch glimpses of Mattie Millis. 
From an earnest gaze the vague look of Mat 
passed into a sort of day-dream, in which, with 
her head resting on her hand, and her deep blue 
eyes fixed on the swaying vine on the garden wall 
opposite the old kitchen window, ‘she imagined 
herself walking away among the sunny meadows 
on some Sunday afternoon, with another by her 
side who put his arm around her as he walked, 
and told her of the new white cottage next his 
father’s, so cosy and so much the thing fora 
pretty young wife to live in. Then she saw in . 
the swaying vine a neat bridal costume, and her 
uncle and aunt Greg, with go-to-meeting faces, 
bustling about the best room and talking of 
“acres and “selling out.” Here, just as she was 
timidly imagining her own blushing reply to— 
“ Wilt thou take this man to be thy lawful hus- 
band ?”’—Aunt Greg hit her a ringing slap on 
the shoulders, and accompanied it with : 

“ What upon earth has got into you, Mat ” 
T have been screaming this half hour! ‘The po 
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boils Over; go and see to it, you jade you, and 
don’t let me catch you casting sheep’s eyes at 
‘Tileston again !” 

How instantly the day-dream of our heroine 
vanished, we have no authority to state ; enough 
that when the old brass clock struck twelve, 
dimpling Mat was sent out to blow the horn for 
the people at work in the field, and awaited their 
coming to feast upon the vegetable dainties, 
which despite the boiling over of the kettle and 
the temper of Aunt Greg had been dished up on 
‘the farmer’s table. 

What the reflections of young Tileston were, 
as he walked towards the bars which separated 
his father’s fields from the pasture of Farmer 
Greg we cannot define, but by his repeated back- 
ward glances at the farm-house, just visible among 
the trees, one might at once conclude that the 
late adventure in the cottage kitchen had en- 
hanced the blooming Mattie in his opinion, and 
made him, too, guilty of a day-dream in which 
the white cottage on the hill was one prominent 
landmark, and this formed itself into a determi- 
nation to go more earnestly to work upon the 
affections of Miss Millis. 

The first point to be gained was over the wilful 
‘guardian, Aunt Greg. The scene which had 
transpired within the last hour was fresh in his 
mind. Farmer Greg was ploughing in the field 
directly before him, and as Tileston watched the 
awkward and laborious exertions of the old fogy 
farmer, he exclaimed : 

“Old fool! he thinks he must tread in the 
exact footsteps of his ancestors, but I will prove 
to him and to his wilful dame that they are be- 
hind the times—and I can be working after Mat 
all the time.” 

With this for the capital letter of his future, 
Will Tileston got down off the bar, and bringing 
his hand down on his knee with a “Good!” 
(thought aloud), he walked into his father’s 
house 


“Sprucing up, eh? Where on earth are you 
going now, Mat?” exclaimed Dame Greg, as she 
stooped to pick up the threads from the striped 
carpet 


“Not anywhere, aunt,” replied the blushing 
Mat. 
“Then I suppose Mr. What’s-his-name’s ex- 


pected here. I hope the goosehead will know 
enough to go away in some sort of time. That’s 
all the candle you can have anyway, 80 make 
much of it.” 

Mat, who had been making water-curls around 
her dimpled face, turned around upon the insin- 


‘uating woman, who was holding the door open. 


to aggravate her niece. 
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“ There, there,” she exclaimed through the 
crack, “ that will do—that will suit him, just the 
Tileston curl exactly. What tarnal proud crit- 
ters gals are now-a-days,” she muttered, as she 
closed the door. 

The pleasant voice of young Tileston, just 
ushered in by Mat, caught the ear of Aunt Greg, 
and after lingering a moment to lay aside her 
apron, she once more found herself vis-a-vis with 
the arch-looking Will Tileston. 

“ Have you thought anything more about our 
scheme ?” was the first salutation. “Let me 
sée, where did we leave off? Any new humbug - 
come to light, Aunt Greg ?” 

The farmer’s wife burst into a laugh, as the 
young man set her a chair, and she gmade a 
rather evasive answer, to which he replied : 

“ Are you any more open to conviction than 
heretofore ? How is it about the frocks—all done, 
Mattie ?” 

“But you was in fun, wasn’t you, Will?” 
asked Mat, taking the tongs to adjust a brahd in 
the fireplace. “There isn’t any such thing as a 
sewing-machine is there ?” 

“ Certainly. And were you disposed, you 
could count every stitch in a shirt, and make 
three or four of them in a day, for all I know. 
Why, Mat, this is the age of progress. We 
who live away up here in the country don’t 
realize what’s going on in the world, but the day 
is coming for Tileston yet. Old Farmer Greg 
will be ashamed yet to be seen astride of the peel 
shelling corn. And I’ll wager Aunt Greg the 
most shining silk dress in the City of Notions, 
that before the end of two years, much as she 
has laughed at me, that the old mill-brook be- 
yond Greg’s Hill will be bridged by a mill of 
some sort, and that the hemp frocks in this very 
kitchen will be stitched by the questionable hum- 
bug, and that—but I wont say what now.” 

** Well, I want to know if you really mean it ?” 
asked Aunt Greg. ‘ Now do tell us all about it. 
You’re the first person I ever heard speak about 
this in earnest.” 

Will now had to turn the laugh on to Aunt 
Greg, who became confused and out of patience, 
and finally left the room. 

“ Ahem!” ejaculated Tileston. “I was going 
to say furthermore, that my little Mattie Millis 
would be the mistress of a certain little cot 
beyond the mill, and Will Tileston would be on 
the door-plate.” 

“ Hush !” breathed Mat, half-afraid, turning a 
hurried look towards the door, and. allowing 
Tileston to press her hand as she did so. 

“T’ve a notion,” commenced Tileston again, 
“of my own, of building up myself and Tileston. 
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The old man has got plenty of funds, I am his 
only son, and you are the only heir of your uncle. 
Now, Mat, ahem, ahem—”(Tileston had a 
strong phthisic affection of the throat just then.) 
However, after turning about, going to the win- 
dow, and then re-seating himself just as he was 
before, he leaned his head towards Mat, who was 
making a cat’s-cradle of her apron-stringe, and 
whispered, “ Mat, do you love me ?” 

‘Whether there was a sudden reviving of the 
flickering of the embers on the hearth, or a last 
effort of the dying candle to illumine her answer, 
was indeterminate. But certain it was, that 
there was a fire-red glow upon a certain fair face, 
anda “No you don’t,” from the rosy mouth 
which Will Tileston took the liberty at that mo- 
ment fo taste of. 

“ But I am inearnest, Mat. I am a man now, 
two-and-twenty last Monday week. You know 
the cottage down by the mill—that’s mine, when 
I’ve a mind to settle down. If you and I can 
agree, and can bring the old folks to agree with 

“us, I will make the old mill-pond soon ring with 
the mallet and hammer. Tell me quick, Mattie, 
do you love me?” 

~ Mat had at this juncture escaped from the 
room to replenish the fire and the candle, and 
coming laughingly along, with an apron full of 
cobs to serve as fuel and light too (Aunt Greg 
having prohibited another candle), Tileston ex- 
tended his arm to force her into acquiescence, 
she dropped her apron accidentally into the fire, 
and in a moment her whole dress was in a blaze. 

‘Tileston screamed with affright, and Aunt Greg 
and her spouse, both in their robes de nuit, rushed 
into the room to find Mat gasping in the arms of 
Will Tileston, who was showing his solicitude in 
every imaginable way. Uncle Greg was startled 
‘at this phase in affairs, never having known the 
particular penchant of young Tileston for his 
niece. Thongh Aunt Greg frowned at first, and 
then after Mat had been taken to her room, more 
scared than hurt, she sought the apartment where 
‘her spouse and Will Tileston were discussing the 
delicate theme of marying Mattie Millis.\ 

Marrying !” broke in Aunt Greg, “ why, the 
child haint knit her own stockings only this 
year—you are crazy, Mr. Greg !” 

“ But you shall have a sewing-machine to help 
you,” broke in young Tileston, “ the very first 
one there will be in town, | will warrant your 
conviction when you see the beauty of its mo- 
tions ; its humming will be sweeter than was ever 
Mat’s voice. She has been rather a troublesome 
i ine, I suppose. How is it with Unele 
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The dame was rather affronted at first, but 
seeing @ broad grin on the face of the old far- 
mer, she thought better of her ill-mature, and 


replied : 

“ Well, I’ve nothing to say about it. She’s 
the old man’s relation instead of mine, he can 
say what he pleases.” It is useless to detail any 
more about the stratagem of young Tileston, of 
the illness of Mattie Millis ; enough that the old 
farmer did not say no, and the old rail fence 
that marked the boundary around the mill-pond 
on Greg’s Hill, disappeared in a few weeks, and 
the echoes in that vicinity were aroused by the 
creaking of timber and hewing of stone, and a 
lofty building soon rose to view, with the sign, 
“ Tileston & Co., Tool Factory,” on the very 
sight where Tileston and Mat had trysted time 
and again, and talked of the white cottage, in 
which was in reality settled another Tileston & 


Co. 

In the farmer’s kitchen, beside the same win- 
dow where the fi‘st scene of this sketch was laid, 
about two years after might have been seen Aunt 
Greg stitching a hemp frock on one of those dis- 
puted sewing-machines, while a blue-eyed, curly- 
haired youngster was crawling upon the carved 
work beneath, and incommoding Aunt Greg’s 
busy foot, she reprimanded him with : 

“Take care, Willie, aunty can’t sew.” 

Farmer Greg’s hired man was hitching the ~ 
oxen to a new-fangled concern called a cultivator, 
just as the old farmer drove up with the long 
wagon, and called him to help lift out another of 
the silly notions of Will Tileston, destined to 
supercede the old shovel in shelling corn, Mean- 
while the old man muttered to himself: 

“ Corn is worth a dollar a bushel! The rats 
gnawed into the cornhouse, last winter and car- 
ried off half my crop; this ere machine will fill 
my bags, and when the crop is turned into cash, 
*twill fix the vermin. But then, when I think 
how things are changed, I can’t believe my eyes. 
That scamip of a Tileston that carried off our 
Mat, how he laughed at me one day when he 
saw my corn-sheller—but then he’s a mighty 
smart fellow, and I have never begrudged Mat 
her setting out.” 


LOVE. 
True love’s the which God has given 


It is the secret sympathy, 
silver link, the silken 


Wisdom is wealth ; but if there was no other 
wealth than the wealth of wisdom, the world 
would be shockingly poor. 


tie 
i Greg’s frock sleeves, any gussets to them 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


GONE BEFORE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


It is very lonely now, darling, 
Since that quiet autumn eve, 

When you meekly folded your loving hands, 
And told us not to grieve ; 

For though o'er the light of our earthly love 
The shadows were settling down, 

You saw on the bright, the further shore, 
The gleam of the promised crown. 


You asked me to think in the coming years, 
Mid the toils and the cares of life, 

Of her who had been ten happy years 
Your loved and loving wife ; 

And when the pang of this parting hour 
Should be dulled by the lapse of years, 

And the quiet joy and the old-time smile 
Have taken the place of tears ; 


When the grief that is surging so wildly now 
Shall ‘be changed to a quiet flow, 

I know you will never quite forget 
The loved one of long ago; 


And when the fair shores of the better land 
Shall break on your fading sight, 

You will know I only went before, 
To make it more homelike and bright. 


Dear heart, the sweet home of rest above 
Grows nearer since thou art there, 

And all defects of doubt and fear 
Are vanishing into air; 

And the sullen surge from the unknown shore, 

_ So vague and undefined, 

Is parted now by the golden wake 
Your love has left behind! 

And I think, with the thrill that the mariner feels, 
Who has been long and long away, 

When he sees the blue hills and the headlands rise 
Through the mists of the opening day, 

That a few more weary leagues of space, 
And a few more lagging hours, 

Shall bring me safe‘ where the swinging lamps 
Hang down from the pearly towers! 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

I sHALt neVer forget to the last day of my life, 
my emotions of joy when I was called up, on the 
evening of the Commencement of the University 
Medical College, in the city of New York, to re- 
ceive my diploma authorizing me to practise as 
aphysician. The idea of being able hereafter 
to write John Merrifield with M. D. after my 
name, was a sufficient reward for all my hard 
study ; and I remember the next day I did noth- 
ing else but write it on a piece of paper to see 
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how it would look. This vanity is perhaps par- 
donable, when it is remembered that for three’ 
years I had been looking forward to that happy 
day ; that it was the end of all my ambition ; that 
for this privilege I had burned the midnight oil, 
and that I looked upon it as a stepping-stone to 
a respectable position in the world, if not to for- 
tune and renown. I little knew the trials and 
difficulties a young physician has to undergo to 
gain even a moderate competence ; but I suppose 
I expected that I should jump into practice at 
once, and rich patients, large fees and successful 
cures formed the staple of my thoughts. 

I determined that I would settle in the city, as 
affording me a larger scope where to exercise the 
abilities I thought I possessed. The very next 
day I hired a suitable office in Bleecker Street, 
fixed my “shingle,” in all the glory of gold 
letters on a black ground, to the side of the 
house, furnished my apartment in a very moder- 
ate style, and then sat down in my office to wait 
for patients. 

And I had to wait days, weeks, nay, even 
months elapsed, and no patients came. My 
small means were slowly dwindling away, and I 
saw no prospect of time effecting any improve- 
ment in my cireumstances. I began to despair, 
and resolved several times that I would give up 
my profession and seek some other employment, 
which would at least afford me a means of sup- 
port. At last I came to a fixed resolution on 
the subject, and determined that if another week 
did not bring me a patient, I would at once take 
down my sign, scratch out M. D. from my name, 
and endeavor to procure a situation as clerk in a 
drug-store, for which position my previous educa- 
tion qualified me. 

Six days passed, and not a soul came ; the sev- 
enth (it was Sunday, how well I remember it !) 
dawned. It was a bitter cold day in March, and 
the streets were covered to some depth with snow. 
I advanced to my office-window and gazed list- 
lessly into the street. It looked so hopelessly 
cheerless outside that it struck a chill into my 
heart, and Isat down in my “ Boston rocker” 
utterly dispirited. I attempted to read, but the 
words swam before my eyes and I threw down 
the book. I could only gaze into the fire, and 
endeavor to read my future fate in the glowing 
coals. 

I might have been thus occupied an hour or 
more, when I was ‘aroused by a violent ring at 
my office-bell. At first I thought it was only my 
imagination, and rubbed my eyes to see if I had 
not been dozing. A second ring, even more 
violent than the first, caused me, however, to 


pstart to my feet. I ran to the door and opened 


it, and found standing there a young girl about 
‘seventeen or eighteen years of age. The passage 
was rather dark, so I could not see her features 
well. 

“ Does Doctor Merrifield live here ?” she asked, 
in a sweetly musical voice. 

“I am Doctor Merrifield,” I replied. 

“ Would you be kind enough to come and see 
my father, sir? He is very sick, and wishes 
you to come immediately.” 

At last, my first patient had come ! . 

“ Where does your father live ?” I tremblingly 
asked. 

“ He lives in the Third Avenue, near Sixteenth 
Street. I will accompany you, if you have no 
objection. You might not find the house, as 
there is no number on the door. I have a hack 


at the door.” 

To put on my hat and overcoat was the occu- 
pation of but a moment, and in another minute 
I found myself seated by the side of the young 
girl in the hack. It was only then that I had 
an opportunity of seeing her features, and I was 
immediately struck with her extreme beauty. As 
I have before said, she was about eighteen years 
of age. She was above the medium height, and 
her features were faultlessly regular. Her hair 
was bright auburn, her eyes dark blue, and her 
Jong eyelashes gave that dreamy expression to 
her face so charming in woman. She evidently 
possessed a fine mind,-for her forehead was lofty, 
and her actions and motions showed that she had 
been endowed with a refihed education. 

We spoke but little while in the carriage. 
She answered my interrogations as to her father’s 
symptoms, with an eagerness which showed that 
her whole thoughts were centred in him, and per- 
ceiving her pre-occupation, I did not attempt to 
discuss any other subject. 

At last we stopped before the door of her fath- 
er’s house, and I descended from the vehicle and 
having assisted the young lady to alight, I 
glanced at the building in which my first patient 
resided. It was a substantial-looking edifice, 
standing a little back from the street, and every- 
thing around it betokened easy circumstances, if 
not wealth. The young lady led the way, and 
in answer to her summons at the front door, it 
was speedily opened, and we entered a spacious 
hall. Requesting me to remain in the parlor for 
& moment or two, my fair companion tripped 
nimbly up stairs. 

While she was gone I had an opportunity of 
examining the apartment. It was elegantly fur- 
nished, and gave the same evidence of more 


than a moderate income which the exterior did. 


The walls were decorated with handsome oil, 
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paintings, and from the large number of sea- 
subjects, I judged that my patient had been a 
sailor. While I was examining the pictures, the 
young lady re-entered the room and informed me 
that her father, Captain Linton, was ready to re- 
ceive me. Escorted by Miss Linton, I ascended 
the stairs and was shown into the captain’s bed- 
room. The bed on which my patient reclined 
was at the further end of thechamber. The mo- 
ment I entered, he stretched out his hand, and I 
took my place by his side. 

He was an elderly man, and at first glance did 
not appear to be very sick. His face was full, 
and excepting an anxious expression to be traced 
on, it, bore evidence of good health. The mo- 
ment, however, that I placed my fingers on his 
pulse, I discovered the secret of his malady, for 
it was intermittent. I knew even before exam- 
ination, that he was suffering from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. He answered all my questions 
calmly and to the point. After an .interview of 
about half an hour, I prescribed a sedative and 
returned to my office. 

The next day I visited him again and found 
that he was something better. I conversed with 
him longer than I had done the first day, and 
found.him to be a highly intelligent man, full of 
anecdote and valuable information. It was as I 
had previously supposed; he had followed the 
sea as a profession, and had been the captain of 
a privateer during the war of 1812. He had 
taken many valuable prizes, and from his suc- 
cessful career had amassed quite a fortune. 

I need not dwell on this part of my history ; 
suffice it to say that I attended Captain Linton 
for three weeks. During this time I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing his daughter, and my 
acquaintance with her only served to increase 
the favorable opinion I had entertained on our 
first interview. She was a charming girl, full of 
grace, gentleness, and what the French call 
esprit. It was, therefore, with no small degree 
of pleasure that I heard Captain Linton, when 
he was able to dispense with my professional 
services, request me to drop in now and then and 
pay them a friendly visit. Helen Linton had 
frequently when I was alone with her, asked me 
thy opinion of her father’s condition. Without 
wishing to alarm her seriously, I thought it my 
duty to intimate in pretty plain language that his 
heart was organically diseased, and that he might 
be taken away at any moment. She heard my 
opinion with tears in her eyes, and begged that 
I would do everything in my power to persuade 
him to follow a strict regimen, This I promised 
to do, and really think my advice had some 
weight with the hardy old seaman, for I noticed 
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on subsequent visits that he indulged much less 
in stimulants than he used to do. 

I do not know how the feeling crept on me, or 

what fostered its birth, but I seemed as it were to 
find myself suddenly in love with Helen Linton. 
I suppose it was the thorough awakening of my 
mind to all her noble qualities, that caused me to 
draw the conclusion that she would make me an 
excellent wife. Be that as it may, I found my- 
self visiting there every night, and really looked 
upon myself as one of the family. Helen always 
received me with empressement, and yet I could 
not tell whether she simply viewed me in the 
light of a dear friend, or entertained any tender- 
er feelings in her heart. 

One day, however, I determined to know my 
fate, and taking advantage of her father’s ab- 
sence, I poured into her ear a flood of impassioned 
eloquence which proceeded from my heart. I 
had the supreme happiness of imprinting on her 
lips the seal of an accepted lover. That same 
evening I asked her hand of the captain, when 
he returned home. The only reply he made was 
to place her hand in mine and repeat a prayer for 
our happiness. I shall not attempt to paint our 
joy. It was decided that in a month from that 
time we should be married. Since my first at- 
tendance on Captain Linton, patients began to 
drop in, and I was getting together quite a good 
practice. 

Three weeks passed on, and the preparations 
for our wedding were all completed, when I sud- 
denly received a message from Helen, begging 
me to come immediately, as her father was very 
sick. Iobeyed the summons, but before I got 
to the house he was dead! Instead of a wedding 
we had a funeral. Helen was terribly affected by 
her father’s death. Of course our wedding was 
postponed, and it was decided that she should go 
and spend a few months with an uncle who lived 
at asmall village called Industry, on the banks of 
the Ohio. Our parting was an affecting one, but 
we were cheered by the hope of soon meeting 
again ; for it was agreed between us that after 

she had been visiting there a month, I should go 
and see her. 

She had been gone about a week, when to my 
great surprise and consternation, I received a 
letter from her uncle, Mr. Henry Linton, stating 
that she had not arrived at his house, and begging 
some explanation of the delay, at the same time 
expressing a hope that it was not occasioned by 
sickness. I did not think it necessary to answer 
this letter, for I determined at once to goon. I 
made a hasty arrangement with a fellow-prac- 
titioner to attend to my patients during my ab- 
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ticket to Wheeling, and in a few hours had left 
New York far behind. 

When I reached Wheeling I made the necessary 
inquiries at the various hotels, and succeeded in 
tracing Helen there. I also discovered that she 
had taken passage in a boat to Wellsville. To 
this last place I hastened with all the celerity I 
was capable of exercising. Here, however, I lost 
all trace of her, and nothing was left for me but 
to go on to Industry, for I thought that perhaps 
she might have arrived at her relative’s house 
since the latter had been despatched to New York. 

When I reached Mr. Linton’s house, I found 
to my consternation that she had not been heard 
of. Her uncle was extremely surprised to learn 
that she had left New York, for he had supposed 
something had detained her. He immediately 
despatched messengers in every direction to 
search for her. I would have accompanied them, 
but I was physically unable to do so, for I was so 
thoroughly exhausted that I could scarcely stand. 
Mr. Linton insisted on my resting for the night. 
Much against my inclination I was compelled to 
comply with his request. 

I woke early the next morning, very much re- 
freshed, and hurrying on my clothes descended 
into the garden, where, through the window, I 
saw my host walking up and down one of the 
paths in an agitated manner. 

“Good morning, doctor,” he said, as soon as 
he saw me. “I suppose you are off again.” 


“Yes. I will search the earth through but I 
will find her.” 


“God grant you may be successful !” 
“You speak doubtingly—you cannot think 


_ anything serious has befallen Helen.” 


“T hope not—I trust not, but we live in strange 
times.” 

There was something so peculiar in the tone 
in which he spoke, that 1 gazed earnestly at the 
speaker. 

“ You are alarmed and agitated,” I exclaimed. 
“Tell me what it is you fear.” 

“Doctor, I ought to tell you, and yet I am 
afraid of exciting your fears needlessly, but on 
reflection, it is perhaps better that you should 
know all,” 

“ You do indeed alarm me. You have heard 
some bad news. Speak, I conjure you.” 

* No, I have heard no bad news, I have heard 
nothing at all of Helen. But, doctor, there is 


something very mysterious transpiring in our 
neighborhood. No less than four or five of our 
best citizens and several strangers have suddenly 


disappeared from our midst, and nothing more 
has been heard of them, and all this within six 


sence, and that same evening I procured a through 


months.” 
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“But have they been sought for, and is it 
certain they did not leave of their own free 
will ” 

“If only one or two had disappeared, that 
would be a very just suspicion, but it is impossi- 
ble that five respectable farmers and merchants 
would desert their wives and children, as these 
men have done. You ask me if search has been 
made for them. The most minute and careful 
search has been instituted; in fact, the whole 
country has been scoured for miles, but not the 
slightest trace of the missing individuals could 
be found.” ‘ 

“ How strange! What is supposed to have be- 
come of them ?” 

“ Heaven only knows! There are a hundred 
rumors afloat, but nothing reliable in any of them. 
The thought struck me this morning that perhaps 
Helen may have disappeared in this manner.” 

“ That is scarcely possible,” I returned—at the 
same time I felt a chill strike my heart. “ Sure- 
ly no one would harm a young girl. Your sus- 
picions will, however, stimulate me to fresh ex- 
ertions. Is there any particular locality where 
these people who have disappeared were last seen 
or heard of ?” 

“ As I before told you, these parties who dis- 
appeared were farmers, and most of them were 
returning from Rochester, a town eight miles 
from here, where they had been to dispose of 
their produce. They were traced to Rochester, 
where they did their business, and were then 
traced out of that town; then all further clue 
was lost.” 

“Tt is certain then, that the ambuscade, or 
whatever may be the cause of their disappear-, 
ance, lies between Rochester and Industry ?” 

“ So it would seem, but every foot of ground 
has been thoroughly explored without any suc- 
cess at all.” 

A domestic now eame to inform us that break- 
fast was ready. After a hurried meal, I jumped 
on the back of a horse which I borrowed from 
Mr. Linton, and determined that I would ex- 
plore for myself the road between Industry and 
Rochester. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, and in spite 
of my anxiety, I could not help noticing the 
charming country through which I passed. On 
one side of me was the silvery Ohio, flashing and 
sparkling in the beams of the morning sun, as if 
it were greeting its bride. The trees were musi- 
cal with birds, and covered with the bright green 
verdure which they assume in the spring of the 
year. While I was pursuing my journey, I could 
not help thinking on all I had heard, and the 
more I reflected on it, the more extraordinary it 
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appeared ; at the same time it did not seem to 
me to be at all probable that Helen had shared 
the same fate, whatever it might be. 

It was while indulging in these thoughts that 
I reached Rochester. I visited every portion of 
the town, but could not learn that any one an- 
swering to Helen’s description had been seen 
there. It was night by the time I had concluded 
thy search, and I must own my mind was con- 
siderably relieved that I had heard nothing of 
Helen—for the conversation I had with some of 
the inhabitants of the town, only served to con- 
firm all that Mr. Linton had told me. 

It was quite dark when I left Rochester for In- 
dustry, but as I had only eight miles to travel I 


set off at a gallop, expecting to reach the latter 


place in less than an hour. I had, however, not 
proceeded more than two or three miles, when 
my horse fell suddenly lame, and I found that he 
could proceed no further. I dismounted, and 
leading him by. the bridle, walked for half a mile, 
when I came to a large inn or tavern, which I 
had noticed in the morning when I passed along 
the road. 

It was now about ten o’clock, and I determined 
I would leave my horse there for the night and 
try and procure another animal from the land- 
lord, which would convey me to my destination. 
I advanced to the door of the inn, and knocked 
loudly. Although I could see a light burning in 
the interior, no reply was made to my summons. 
I knocked again more loudly than at first, and 
after a minute or two the bolts were withdrawn, 
and aman appeared. I made known my request 
to him; he informed me that he could not let me 
have another horse, but that I could sleep there 
until the morning, when a stage would pass the 
house. 

I debated a minute or two in my own mind as 
to what was best to be done. It was late, and I 
knew that Mr. Linton would scarcely expect me 
at that hour, and the idea of walking five or six 
miles on a road concerning which such terrible 
stories were rife, was by no means an agreeable 
one. Not that I felt afraid, for I had taken the 
precaution to arm myself with a revolver. I 
finally made up my mind to accept the landlord’s 
offer, and consigning my horse to his care, I en- 
tered the house and made my way to the parlor, 
where I found a woman seated by the fire, whom 
I afterwards learned was the landlord’s wife. I 
sat down after making a few general remarks, 
and was soon rejoined by the landlord. 

He was a strong, healthy-looking man, with a 
remarkable mild face and pleasant smile, the very 
impersonation of a jolly host. His wife was also 
a very fine-looking woman, with an excellent ex- 
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pression of countenance. I felt perfectly at 
home in a minute, and we conversed on a hun- 
dred different topics. 

“ By-the-by,” said I, after a pause in our con- 
versation, “the road between here and Industry 
bears a bad reputation, if I am to believe all the 
reports concerning it.” 

“You may well say reports, sir,” said the host 
of the White Swan. “The fact is, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a word of truth in the matter. I 
have lived on this road now going on twenty-two 
years, and I never saw anything wrong here. 
It’s my belief that the first man who disappeared 
went out West, and anybody that wants to leave 
takes advantage of the excitement, and by this 
means conceals his flight.” 

“That supposition is very reasonable,” I re- 
turned ; “ but I am informed the men who have 
disappeared were all of the highest respectability.” 

“That may be, sir, but there’s no fathoming 
the human heart—a man may lead a seemingly 
virtuous life, and yet in his heart may be every- 
thing that is bad. What makes me think that 
my supposition in this matter is a correct one, is 
the fact that a man was here the other day and 
stated to me that he had seen one of the missing 
men in Wisconsin.” 

“Tf that is the case, it certainly goes far to 
explain the mystery. It is a pity the fact is not 
made public and positive proof adduced ; it would 
tend to disabuse the public mind.” 

“Tf the truth could be made manifest, it would 
do me a great deal of good, for I assure you, sir, 
since these reports have been circulated, my 
business has suffered terribly. Formerly my 
house used to be always full, now scarcely any- 
body visits it. If it were’not for what I make at 
my business as a carpenter, we should starve.” 

We prolonged the conversation for some time 
longer, when I expressed a wish to retire to bed. 
I noticed for the first time a peculiar glance pass 
between the man and the woman, which after- 
wards returned with terrible significance to my 
mind, but at the-time I paid but little heed to it. 

“ The white room,” suggested the landlord’s 
wife. 
“No, the red room,” returned the landlord, 
knitting his brows—which action had the effect 
of silencing her, for she offered no further 
objection. 

The landlord handed me a lamp and ushered 
me into my chamber. It was a large, old-fash- 


ioned apartment, with a high ceiling and polished 
floor, for strange to say, it was without a shred 
of carpet or matting to cover it. The bed was 
a heavy four-poster, with thick red curtains drawn 
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was old but strong and substantial, and the walls 
were covered with several large sporting prints. 


| The landlord bade me good night and left me to 


my own reflections. 
When he had gone, I went to the window and 
looked out on the night. A glorious sight met 


my gaze. The moon was at its full, and rode 
through the heavens in all the majesty of its 
solitary splendor. Through the trees I could 
see the waters of the Ohio flashing in the moon- 
light. I putout the light that I might better en- 
jay the scene, and fastening the curtains back, 
seated myself close to the casement, and support- 
ing my head with my hand, delivered myself up 
to my own reflections. 

In what I have written, I have dwelt but litdle 
on the condition of my own feelings since Helen 
had been lost, but the reader must not imagine 
on that account that I did not feel this trial poig- 
nantly. It was now, especially as I gazed on 
the beautiful scene before me, that the recollec- 
tion of her glorious character, of her noble heart, 
of her devotion, all came back in a flood to my 
heart, and unmanly though it may seem, the 
tears coursed each other down my cheeks. Al- 
though her disappearance was most mysterious, 
I could not bring myself to believe that any ac- 
cident had befallen her. I thought that perhaps, 
instead of getting off the boat at Wellsville, she 
might, through accident, have gone on to Pitts- 
burgh, and be detained there from some unavoid- 
able cause. 

It was while plunged in the midst of these re- 
flections, that I distinctly heard a stealthy step 
on the stairs, and almost directly afterwards the 

oor opened gently, and the landlord’s wife put 
er head in. ‘ 

“Did you want anything?” I asked, rising up 
in a standing posture, 

“We thought you called,” said the woman, 
withdrawing her head. 

“No,” I returned, “ you are mistaken, I did 
not call. I want nothing.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

And the woman closed the door, and left me 
alone again. It was now that suspicion began 
to creep into my mind. There was something 
very strange in this woman’s visit to my apart- 
ment. I could not believe that they thought I 
had called. The night was too still and ealm to 
admit the possibility of such a mistake. Then 
recurred to my mind the look which had passed 
between them when I expressed @ wish to be 
shown to my chamber. Still, my suspicions took 


no tangible shape, bat only determined me to 


close all round it. The furniture in the room 


keep all my senses about me. The thought cer- 
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tainly did strike me once or twice that perhaps 
this innkeeper might have something to do with 
the mysterious disappearances, but when I re- 
membered his honest face, I repelled the idea as 
being most chimerical. After a little time, I dis- 
missed the subject from my thoughts, and re- 
sumed my occupation of gazing on the silver 
river. 

One sense I possess in a very acute degree, 
. namely, the faculty of hearing. Ever since I 
was a boy I have been able to distinguish sounds, 
while to the majority of persons a complete si- 
lence reigns. I suddenly became conscious that 
some one was listening at my chamber door. It 
may be that I was more on the alert than usual. 
My plan was immediately formed. It was evi- 
dent that for some purpose or other, the worthy 
host and his wife wished me in bed, so without 
making any preparation whatever, I threw my- 
self dressed as I was, on the bed. I was imme- 
diately conscious that the person left the door, 
retreating down stairs. 

It was now my turn to exercise a little diplo- 
macy, for I was by this time assured that there 
was something very unusual in all this. I rose 
quietly from the bed and concealed myself in the 
folds of the window-curtains, determined to 
watch and wait. I remained in this position for 
at least half an hour, without a single sound 
reaching my ear, and was about to go to bed in 
good earnest, when I heard the clanking of iron 
in the room immediately underneath the one I 
occupied. It was very faint and resembled, as 
near as I could tell, the hooking of one iron 
chain to another. I now felt certain that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to occur. An- 
other long pause, however, followed. It might 
have been perhaps half an hour, when happening 
to turn my eyes in the direction of the bed (on 
which the moon was shining), I saw the top of 
it oscillate, and then, to my intense surprise, it 
began to sink slowly through the floor, a large 
trap-door having opened for that purpose. 

More determined than ever to penetrate this 
mystery—for I was now satisfied that the myste- 
rious disappearances were in a fair way of being 
explained—I stole gently forward, and before the 
bed had wholly disappeared, I had clung firmly 
to one of the bed-poste, the bed-curtains conceal- 
ing me from a casual observer. 

The bedstead continued to descend so gently 
and slowly that its motion was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and I am certain had I been asleep, I should 
not have felt it. I was not aware at the time 
how far we went, but it seemed to me to be a con- 
siderable depth. At last the motion ceased, and 
I watched with some anxiety to see what was 
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next to be done. I had not to wait long, for sud- 
denly a heavy iron plate, which appeared to come 
out of the top of the bed, fell with tremendous 
force on the bed itself. It is certain if I had been 
lying there, I should have been instantly killed. 
As it was, I was shaken from my hold and fell 
on damp earth. I was not hurt, however, and 
was immediatély aware that I must be in a species 
of cellar, or cave, from the softness of the ground. 
I rose on my feet, and endeavored to penetrate 
the darkness which surrounded me, but I was 
unable to see a single ray of light. 

I groped my way along an uneven wall, until 
at last I came to around projection. Passing 
round this by the aid of my hands, I saw the 
glimmering of a light which proceeded from an 
opening in this subterranean chamber, for such it 
proved to be. I cautiously advanced to this 
opening and glanced through it, and who should 
I see there but the landlord and his wife! They 
were conversing together, and their voices dis- 
tinctly reached my ear. 

“I suppose his business is finished by this 
time,” said the landlord. 

“Have you let down the iron plate ?” 

“Certainly, two or three minutes ago. It kills 
very surely, that’s one comfort.” 

“John, I wish you had saved this stranger’s 
life,” said his wife. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Well, we’ve shed blood enough.” 

“ Pshaw, you’re growing squeamish !” 

“Do you think he had much money about 
him ?” 

“TI don’t know, but he has a splendid gold 
watch, and that’s something.” 

At that moment their*conversation was inter- 
rupted by a scream so loud that it seemed to 
shake the very ground. Every particle of blood 
receded from my heart, for I thought I recognized 
the voice. 

“ There’s that girl screaming again,” said the 
landlord of the inn. “ If it had not been for you, 
I would have settled her business long ago—but 
you have dissuaded me from it. I tell you what, 
though, she shall die to-night.” 

“No, John, don’t murder that poor girl.” 

“What will you do with her ?” 

“T don’t know yet—but let her live.” 

“No, she must die!” 

“John, you must not—cannot kill her.” 

“But I will though—and this very minute, 
too 

“ You shall not—you shall not !” 

“Hold your tongue, wretch!” exclaimed the 
landlord. 

“Tsay, John, I will not allow you tokillher - 
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“You will not, hey? Take that for your 
trouble then.” 

And I heard the villain give her a blow which 
evidently felled her to the ground, for she was 
silent after it. 

I now saw the innkeeper, with a bowie-knife 
between his teeth, stealthily leave the cell, and 
with a candle in his hand, direct his steps tow- 
ards the further end of the cavern, where I saw, 
by the rays of the candle, a circular projection 
similar to the one he had just left. His fearful 
purpose was qnly too apparent. I followed, close 
to his heels, the soft grourid preventing my foot- 
steps being heard. 

Another thrilling and heart-rending shriek 
reached my ears. My only wonder now is, that 
I did not seize the assassin there and then: But 
I suppose I was afraid I should never be able to 
find Helen in that accursed place, tinless guided 
to her place of confinement; at all events, I 
thought it better to allow him to proceed. He 
unlocked a grated door and entéred a dismal- 
looking cell. I glided in after him, and saw my 
beloved girl bound hand and foot to an iron 
bedstead. 

“ Young girl,” said the villain, as he entered, 
“T will give you two minutes to say your pray- 
ers in—you must die !” 

“O, spare me—spare me!” shrieked Helen. 
“0, John, John, why are you not here to protect 
me 

“Tam here!” 1 exclaimed, seizing the villain 
by the throat, and almost choking the life out of 
him. 

The moment he saw me, he was completely 
paralyzed, for I suppose he thought I was some 
one risen from the dead. I bound him hand and 
foot, and then proceeded to release Helen. I 
shall not attempt to describe our meeting, for 
any words I might use would but feebly portray 
the delights of us both. The cause of her ap- 
pearance there was explained in a few words. 
By some mistake, she was landed at Rochester 
instead of Wellsville, and on inquiring on the 
wharf the way to Industry, he told her that he 
was going there and would take her to the stage. 
This man was no other than the landlord of the 
inn, and he conveyed her and all her luggage to 
his dwelling and confined her, as the readers have 
seen, in the cell underground. His sole motive 
appeared to have been plunder. He wonald 
doubtless, however, have murdered her at once, 
had it not been for his wife, who had not yet lost 
every particle of humanity from her heart. 

I locked the villain up in the cell where Helen 
had been so lately confined, and then went to 
where his wife was lying, still insensible. I found 
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in this apartment a winding staircase, which led 
to rooms up stairs. I carried the landlord’s wife 
up these stairs and confined her in a bedroom, 
and then, accompanied by Helen, as soon as it 
was light, we returned to Rochester. 

In a few hours both the man and his wife were 
in custody, and they were tried a few months 
afterwards. They attempted no defence, for the 
remains of all the missing men were found, and 
the proof was overwhelming. The man was 
hung and the woman sent to State Prison for 
life. 

* The inn, until it was burnt down a year or 
two ago, was a place of great curiosity, and the 
proprietor of it reaped a handsome fortune from 
showing its mysteries. It appeared that the 
criminal, who, as the reader knows, was a carpen- 
ter by business, possessed great mechanical skill, , 
and began the alterations in his house more for 
his own amusement than for any evil design, but 
when he had finished them, the thought struck 
him that he might make them subserve his own 
private purposes. One thing led on to another, 
and the first crime committed, all remorse was 
stifled and he plunged boldly and deeply into 
every description of iniquity. The mechanidal 
contrivances were perfect, and defied ordinary 
penetration to discover them. There was no 
other outlet to the cave, excepting through the 
lower floor of the dwelling, and the trap-door 
was so ingeniously concealed, that when the se- 
cret was known, but few could distinguish the 
spot where it opened. 

I will not attempt to paint Mr. Linton’s joy 
when I confided his niece to his care. His ad- 
vice to us was to be married immediately. We 
were of the same opinion, and before I returned 
to New York, I called Helen by the endearing 
name of wife. 


DOMESTIC LIFE. 

How sweet is it when the heart expands and 
the mind kindles by reciprocated kindliness and 
knowledge. And sweeter far in domestic life is 
it to rest the wearied heart and mind on the 
chastened expression of sympathy, lighting up 
the well-known and beloved countenance of one 
who has often treated our sorrows with compas- 
sion, returned long-suffering to our tryingness, 
and shown enduring fidelity in our burdens—en- 
deared to us like a gallant ship, which, though 
the gloss of its new paint rigging may 
worn less bright, yet in its very scars marks the 
tenacity with which its anchprs have held, and 
its rudder answered the helmsman, through 
many a tempest.—Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 


TRUTH. 
Truth is a heavenly principle—a light, 
Whose will ever guide the willing right: 
A fixed star—a spotless, central sun 
In the mind’s heaven—unchangeable and one 
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SONG. 


BY J. WAKEFIELD. 


Had I as a stranger met thee, 
Had we parted as we met, 

It were easy to forget thee— 
Now, I never can forget! 


Till my pulse has ceased its beating, 
Till my heart lies still and cold, 

Memory shall be found repeating 
That one name, so dear of old. 


But while memory tells me of thee, 
Breathes that treacherous name of thine, 
I can neither hate nor love thee— 
Would that love or hate were mine! 


I would love thee had I never 
Learned the treachery of thy heart ; 

I could hate thee hadst thou ever 
Been to me what now thou art. 


Once I loved thee and believed thee, 
In my blind idolatry ; 

But thy serpent-tongue deceived me:. 
O, ’twas cruel—such from thee! 


Then, farewell !—the word is spoken, 
And we must forever part; 

All the dearest ties are broken 
Which should bind thee to my heart. 
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BY ISABELLA BELL. 


Ar twelve years of age Walter Stevens be- 
came an orphan, and was thrown homeless, 
penniless and friendless upon the cold, wicked 
world. But God never forsakes his children in 
their hour of need. A friend was raised up for 
him in the person of Mr. Hall, whose kind heart 
was moved with compassion at the sight of the 
sorrowing, destitute boy, and he took him home, 
and gave him employment in his store. It was 
an act of pure disinterested benevolence, for he 
did not need his services; he was a man in 
moderate circumstances, doing a small business, 
and he and his clerk could perform with ease all 
that there was to do. But the boy was penniless, 
with no place to lay his head, and acting upon 
the basis of a broad Christian love, he brought 
the child to his own house, and made hima 
member of his family ; and this was not all, he 
sent him to school a portion of the year, instract- 
ed. him evenings, and gave him all the advan- 
tages his limited income would allow. Mrs. 
Hall, too, like a true woman as she was, entered 


into all her husband’s views, and seconded all 
his plans for the benefit of the young orphan. 

Walter Stevens had been with Mr. Hall two 
years at the time our story commences, and had 
proved himself a smart, active, hard-working lad, 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of his bene- 
factors; for Mr. and Mrs. Hall, his affections 
and gratitude were unbounded, and they in their 
turn reposed in him the highest confidence and 
regard. 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Hall, as he stood with his 
hat in hand, ready to leave for his place of busi- 
ness—“ you need not come to the store for two 
hours. It is so stormy this morning there will 
be but few customers in, and Henry and I can 
attend to them well enough without you, so you 
may have the time to devote to your studies,” 
And then turning to his wife who was just then 
passing through the room with some books in 
her hand, which she was going up stairs to de 
posit—he added: “Mr. Williams, the tailor 
will call here this morning, to bring some clothes 
he has been making for me, and I should like to 
have you pay him—here is the money ;” saying 
this, he laid down a twenty dollar gold piece on 
the table. 

“ Very well, I will attend to it,” she answered, 
and went on. A bright, shining gold piece, just 
from the mint; what a pretty plaything for a 
child? No wonder it pleased the eye of Ella, 
Mr. Hall’s little daughter, over whose head three 
summers only had passed, and in an instant 
when her mother’s back was turned, she ran to 
the table and seized it with her little hand, 
screaming with delight as she did so, quite un- 
observed by any one. 

“ Here, papa, let me do too. Ella want to do 
out with you,” she cried, seeing her father open 
the door into the hall, and gliding past him, still 
keeping tight hold of her treasure, she scampered 
off into the kitchen. Her mother was up stairs, 
and she had the room all to herself. She threw 
the gold piece up and down for some time, catch- 
ing it in her hands, then she rolled it backwards 
and forwards on the floor, calling it her wheel, 
and finally becoming weary of that, and espying 
a large coffee-pot in the closet, she said, “she 
would make b’lieve it was coffee, and make some 
for papa’s dinner.” Accordingly she raised the 
lid of the coffee-pot, and dropped into it the gold 
piece. Just then, her mother called from the 
room above : 

“Ella, come up here. I want you to put on 
a clean apron.” 

“Ella tuming, ma’am, Ella tuming,” she 
cried, and leaving her “ make believe coffee,” she 
began scrambling up the stairway. 
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“ Mary,” said Mr. Hall, to. his wife at the din- 
ner-table, “‘I suppose Mr. Williams has called 
in my absence? Did you think to take a receipt 
for the money you paid him ?”’ 

“O, yes, he called,” she answered, “but you 
forgot to leave me the money, Edward.” 

“No, Idid not forget. I left you a twenty 
dollar gold piece on the table.” 

“T know you said you did, but I could not 
find it,’and supposed you'd forgotten to leave it.” 

“You must have overlooked it,” said her 
husband. 

Upon going into the sitting-room, both began 
searching for the missing gold piece. The lamp 
and books were removed from the table, the 
cloth taken off and shaken, and every part of the 
carpet was examined, but no money could be 
found. 

“Are you certain you left it here—didn’t you 
carry it down to the store?” asked Mrs. Hall. 

“No. Iam confident I did not. I recollect 
perfectly laying ‘it down right here,” he said, 
placing his hand on the exact spot. “ You saw 
me, Walter?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“And was it there when you came down to the 
store at eleven ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I saw you leave it, but I 
was so busy studying, that I did not notice any- 
thing about it afterwards.” 

“You don’t suppose there has been any one in 
the house to steal it, do you, Mary?” asked Mr. 
Hall. 

“No, it cannot have been stolen, for there has 
been no one in the room but Walter, and after 
he went away, I came down and locked both the 
doors.” 

“Tt is perfectly unaccountable,” said Mr. Hall, 
“where that money gone to. I declare, if 
it were in the days of witchcraft, I should think 
the witches had got it.” 

It was evening. Mr. Hall was sitting alone 
with his wife. “Mary,” said he, “that gold 
piece has disappeared most mysteriously. Wal- 
ter is good and faithful, and it is hard to believe 
anything wrong of him, but he was strongly 
tempted, and has probably yielded to the tempta- 
tion. In fact, it is my firm belief that he has 
taken the money.” 

“O, don’t say so,” pleaded his wife—“ it can- 
not be, we have had so much confidence in him, 
it is dreadful to think of his being the thief.” 

“T know it is, Mary,” he answered; “ but the 
circumstances are all against him. Walter,” he 
called, as he heard his step in the hall, “come 
here. I want to speak to you.” 
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The boy obeyed. 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Hall, sternly, after having 
regarded him attentively, “tell me the truth, did 
you take that gold piece ?” 

The boy stood for a moment almost stupified 
with amazement at this unexpected question, 
then raising his eyes, with a look as bright and 
fearless as ever, he said : 

“T steal !—I steal from you, Mr. Hall, when 
you have done so much for me? Never.” 

Mr. Hall again repeated the question. 

“Did you ever know me to tell you a lie?” 
asked Walter, proudly, a rich color mounting to 
his cheeks as he spoke. 

“No, you never have.” 

“Did you ever know me to deceive you, or to 
take the least fractional part of a farthing that 
did not justly belong to me ?” 

“No, you have been a good and faithful boy 
thus far, and I have never had occasion before to 
distrust you; but a bnght, twenty dollar gold 
piece was a strong temptation, and older and 
wiser people have yielded before you. But if 
you will confess and tell me what you have done 
with the money, I will pardon this first offence, 
and. if you do well, you shall in time be reinstated 
in my confidence.” 

But the only answer he received was, “I am 
innocent.” 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Hall, still more sternly, 
“T command you to tell me what you have done 
with the money; there was no one in the room 
but you, and no * else could have taken it.” 

Still the boy’s despairing cry was, “I am in- 
nocent! O, Mr. Hall, I am innocent.” 

“How dare you persist in adding falsehood 
upon falsehood to your theft? I give you your 
choice, confess your guilt, and tell me what you 
have done with the money, or to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall leave my house forever! I will 
not keep a boy,” he said, angrily, “who repays 
confidence and kindness, with the basest ingrati- 
tude and theft.” 

Walter was silent for a few moments; and 
then in accents that ‘would have melted a heart 
of stone, he said : 

“You have been to me like a father, Mr. Hall, 
you took me when a poor destitute orphan, with- 
out a friend in the whole wide world, and gave 
me a home and employment ; and I have been 
happy, O, so,very happy. Could you look into 
my heart, you would see there love and grati- 
tude as enduring as my life; had you placed a 
whole bag of gold pieces before me, I would have 
died before taking one from you.” 

“ This is all idle talk,” said Mr. Hall, “ when 

‘this act of yours belies your words. You have 
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heard the only conditions upon which I shall 
. suffer you toremain. Now take your choice.” 

The face of the boy was colorless as marble, 
as he said in 4 voice scarcely above a whisper : 

“How can I confess guilt when I have no 
guilt to confess 

Truth and innocence were stamped upon the 
boy’s face, but the circumstances all pointed 
against him. 

“How young to be so skilled in artifice,” 
thought Mr. Hall. 

At this moment, little Ella came running into 
the room, and coming up to Walter’s side, laid 
her soft, curly head upon his arm, and said : 

“Papa, Wally didn’t teal, Wally dood, Ella 
love Wally.” 

Thus far the boy had shed no tears; he had 
borne up like a hero under the charge against 
him; but Ella’s childish words of affection and 
sympathy were too much for him. Bursting into 
tears, he sank down upon the sofa and covered 
his face with his hands. 

It was a touching scene. Mrs. Hall raised 
her eyes beseechingly to her husband as if im- 
ploring him to relent. Mr. Hall, too, was moved 
with compassion at the sight of his distress, but 
when he thought of the many circumstances 
against him, he more firmly than ever believed in 
his guilt; and thought him acting most admira- 
bly his part of dissimulation and falsehood, and 
stifled all the feelings of pity that were begin- 
ning to spring up in his heart. Uncertain what 
course he ought to pursue, he #u: 

“ You may go to your room now, Walter, and 
in the morning we will settle the question.” 

The next morning the sun shone into his foom 
as bright and cheerful as ever. Would that the 
heart of its little occupant were as bright and 
joyous as were its gladsome rays. Walter had 
passed a sleepless night, and had arisen at an 
early hour. The words tlfat Mr. Hall had used 
the evening before almost drove him to distrac- 
tion. “He must either confess his guilt, and 
restore the money, or he shquld be forever ban- 
ished from his house.” Would it not be better 
he thought, to say that he had taken the money, 
but had lost it in the street, for Mr. Hall had 
promised to pardon him, and in time to reinstate 
him in his confidence. But a still, small voice 
within him said: “Keep to the “rs Walter, 
keep to the truth.” 

At that moment his eye fell ’ ott his Bible, 
the dying gift of his mother; he opened it, and 
read these words: “ What things soever ye de- 
sire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall receive them.” Precious words of 
comfort and promise—and kneeling down by his 
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bedside, he poured forth his soul in prayer, asking 
that his innocence might be proved, and for a 
rich blessing to descend upon his benefactors. 
Was the prayer answered? We shall see. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall had taken their seats at 
The countenances of both 
wore a troubled expression quite unusual to them, 
and while her husband was helping to the meat, 
Mrs. Hall attempted to pour the coffee, but it 
would not run. 

“Why, what isthe matter?” she said. “The 
coffee-pot is full, I know, but there wont a drop 
come out.” 

“Shake it,” said Mr. Hall, “perhaps the 
grains have got lodged on the strainer.” 

She did so, and something hard and heavy 
like a piece of metal, fell to the bottom of the 
coffee-pot with a rattling sound. 

“TI wonder what it can be?” she said, and 
raising the lid, she inserted a spoon, and drew 
out upon it something round and hard ; “ it looks 
like a large, brass button,” she said, wiping it 
with her napkin. 

“Why, Edward,” she exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, “it is that twenty dollar gold piece, you 
gave me yesterday,” and she handed it to her 
husband. 

“Are you sure?” he asked quickly. 
Heavens! you are right.” 

“Here, papa,” cried Ella, who was seated 
beside her father at the table, “it’s mine, dive it 
to me, Ella put it in thereto make you some 
coffee with.” 

The mystery was explained, and hastily drop- 
ping his knife and fork, Mr. Hall rushed up 
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‘stairs to Walter’s room. 


“Can you ever forgive me?” he exclaimed, 
“your innocence is proygd, clear as daylight ;” 
and he proceeded to tell in what manner the 
money had been found. 

“I knew it would be,” said the boy, his face 
radiant with every emotion ot joy. “I knew it 
would be found, and before this day was out, 
too.” 

“How did you know it?” asked Mr. Hall, 
a good deal surprised at the boy’s earnestness. 

“Doesn’t it say here,” and he held up his 
open Bible and pointed to a particular passage : 
‘That whatsoever things ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ Itook God at his word, and prayed 
that he would prove my innocence, believing 
that he would hear my prayer, and you see he 
has done it.” 

Beautiful indeed is a child’s implicit faith, in 
the unfailing promise of the Redeemer. Why so 
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muchitalk in the world about creeds, doctrines 
and professions? Why is it not enough to follow 
the simple teachings of Jesus, and to give to him 
and the Father the tribute of a loving, trusting, 
grateful heart. 

Christmas came a fortnight after; and the 
twenty dollar gold piece did go to Mr. Williams, 
the tailor, after all; but not to pay for Mr. Hall’s 
clothing as was originally intended, for that bill 
was settled some days ago—but to buy a good, 
warm, handsome suit, together with a cap, tippet 
and gloves, for Walter Stevens, a Christmas 
present from Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 


A TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent 
‘address at a meeting in Alexandria, for the bene- 
fit of the Orplran Asylum and free schools of that 
city, related the following : “A r little boy, 
in a cold night in June, with no home or roof to 
shelter his head, no paternal guardian or guide 


' to protect or direct him on his way, reached at 


nightfall the house of a rich planter, who took 
him in, ted, warmed, and sent him on his way 
with a blessing. These kind attentions cheered 
his heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years rolled 
round; Providence led him on; he had reached 
the legal profession ; his host had died ; cormo- 
rants that prey on the substance of man had 
formed a conspiracy to get from the widow her 
estates. She sent for the nearest counsel to com- 
mit her cause to him, and that counsel proved to 
be the orphan boy years before welcomed and en- 
tertained by her deceased husband. The stimulus 
of a warm and tenacious gratitude was now add- 
ed to the ordinary motives connected with the 
profession. He undertook her cause with a will 
not easy to be resisted, he gained it ; the widow’s 
estates were secured to her in Qerpetuity ; and, 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo- 
tion that sent its electric thrill throughout the 
house, that orphan boy stands before you!” 


A FASHIONABLE LADY’S-MAID. 


A short time back, the famous French actress, 
Madame Doche, was in want of a lady’s-maid. 
Amongst others who applied for the “situation,” 
one suited the lady; terms were agreed upon, 
and all seemed about to be satisfactorily conclud- 
ed, when the Abigail said: “I forgot to ask 
what my room is Tike ; is it a comfortable one ?”’ 
“ Very comfortable,” was the reply. “ With a 
fire-place ?” was then rejoined. ‘“ Yes,” was the 
answer; “ but for many causes I allow no fire to 
be lighted, as you sit in a well-warmed room down 
stairs.” The lady’s-maid drew up grandly, say- 
ing, “ Then our agreement is at an end ; it 1s not 
on account of needle-work that I need a fire, but 
because I receive my friends every Saturday 
evening !”’—Literary 


AGE. 
Age cite with dosent gence upon bie visage, 


Who wears the marks of many years well 
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LITTLE FEET. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB... 


The feet that cross my gloomy path 
To-night are pattering lily ones; 
They turn aside the long-laid wrath, 
And lead where virtue’s river runs: 

Its placid bosom will I seek, 
And for lost love no longer weep. 


How love I all these footprints fair 
That guide my soul—as on the sea 
- Some ship sails towards the rough coast bare, 
But, warned by beacon light to flee, 
Again strikes out the storms to dare— 
Thus saved from dangers on the lee. 


> 
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THE RACE, 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 


Wirn her face resting on her folded arms, and 
her dreamy eyes fixed on the blue distant hill- 
tops, Mattie Forrest knelt upon her chamber- 
floor, before the open window. The luxurious 
indolence pervading the warm, fragrant breeze 
that floated in to her, and the drowsy hum of 
the bees among the roses below, almost sent her 
asleep. But there were tears in her brown eyes, 
and on the long, golden lashes that shaded them ; 
tears on the flushed face and bare, round arms ; 
tears on the cluster of chestnut curls that lay 
tangled against her soft cheek. Mattie had been 
weeping. And when the broad, white lids be- 
gan t droop slowly over the drowsy eyes, a 
little convulsive sob would break from her lips 
and startle her back to consciousness again. 
Then as memory returned, a warm, resentful 
color would burn hotly on her cheeks, and break 
into a ring flame of crimson at the pretty mouth. 
Then would come the fall of tears again, anda 
few angry, petulant words would disturb the 
stillness of the little room. 

“T wish I could go to sleep and never wake 
again! I wish I were dead—I do—I do!” 

She sprang to her feet, brushing back her rich, 
dishevelled hair with her little fair hands. As 
she did so, a miniature fell from her lap to the 
floor. She picked it up, and holding it before 
her tearful eyes, looked until the passionate 
color faded from her face, andthe scornful, pout- 
ing mouth grew irresolute, like that of a grieved 
child. 

“ Robert! Robert!” 

She laid the picture against her cheek, and 


And worthily becomes his silver locks, 
spent, 


Of virtue, truth well-tried, and wise experience. 


seemed to grow calmer for a moment, but the 


— 


next instant the storm of passion and grief came 
back; and she flung herself upon the floor again, 
in all the careless abandon of grief. 

“Why, Mattie, dear Mattie, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Mattie ceased her sobbing and sat quiet and 
breathless almost, as the sound of her little sis- 
ter’s voice fell upon her startled ear. But she 
made no answer, and after a moment the child 
came into the room, and kneeling down by her, 
put her arms about her neck, and with her little 
voice tremulous with cbildish sympathy, said : 

“Teli me, Mattie, was it papa that grieved 
you 

No answer. 

“Did he say that you couldn’t go to Boston 
this fall ¢” 

Matti¢ shook her head. 

“ Was it mama, or Aunt Mary that—” 

“No.” 

“ Then what is it? Have I—O, Mattie, have 
I done anything to hurt you ?” 

“No, dear,” Mattie said, resting her face on 
the slight shoulder of the anxious little creature. 

Nine-years-old Sarah was completely non- 
plussed, and sat silent, holding her sister’s droop- 
ing head in her arms, and wondering blankly at 
the cause of her grief. In the whole course of 
her little lifetime, she had never before seen 
merry, light-hearted Mattie affected like this, and 
she looked almost wildly at the swollen, tear- 
stained face, half hid by the tanged hair. 

“Saity dear,” said Mattie, at last, passing her 
arm about the little waist, “I'll tell you, but you 
must never tell.” 

“I never will, truly,”.was the very earngstly- 
given answer. And Sarah sat quietly and pa- 
tiently waiting for the explanation. 

But the girl seemed to have some difficulty in 
commencing her story. She hesitated, then said : 
“ Yesterday,”—then cried a little, then murmured 
something about Robert, and at last broke down 
éntirely. 

“ Robert—Robert Graves, Mattie ?” 

“ Yes, and I hate him,” sobbed Mattie, very 
energetically. 

“ Hate Robert Graves! Why, I thought you 
were going to marry him. How can you, 
Mattie 

“Tam not going to marry him. Ishall never 
see him again !” 

“O, Mattie!” . 

“He is going away. 


We have quarrelled, 
He spoke to me as he had no right to speak, and 
I grewangry,” Mattie continued, talking hurried- 
ly. “You see the trouble arose in this way. 
Last week I rode out with Frank Alwynn, and 
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Robert was very grave, but he did not say much 
about it. The next day I went upon the pond 
with George and Charlie Foster and their sister 
to get water-lilies ; and yesterday Alfred Lewis 
called and asked me to go to the party at Squire 
Foster’s this evening, and Robert was very an- 
gry about it, and called me coquettish and a 
flirt. It provoked me, and I told him that I 
should do as I chose. He stopped a minute and 
seemed to grow calm. The color all went out 
of his face, as he said; ‘ Very well, Mattie, choose 
your own way, I have no further claim upon 
you!’ My heart leaped into my throat, and I 
grew so dizzy that I could scarcely see his face. 
He started as if to go away, but instantly turned 
back and said: ‘We are hardly in the right 
mood to decide this matter now. I will see you 
again to-morrow.’ Believing that he was trifling 
with me to make me betray my feelings, my an- 
swer escaped from my lips before I knew what I 
was saying; ‘I see no necessity for the delay. 
I am in full possession of my senses, I believe. 
There is an old maxim, “ There is no time like 
the present.” It is a favonte of mine.’ ‘ But 
not applicable to every case,’ he replied. ‘ How- 
ever, be it as you wish. But, Mattie, by-and-by 
I trust that you will see the folly of this, and 
then, when you can turn from them to me, I will 
forget this, and we will be friends again—never 
before.’ Then he said, gently—‘ God bless you 
and left me standing alone in the garden, feeling 
like one stunned. That is all, Saity, only I have 
since heard that he is going to leave town this 
evening.” 

Poor, bewildegpd, little Sarah! her face was 
as pale as her sister’s. She did not speak, but 
looked wistfully at Mattie, as she concluded, and 
sat with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“ Mattie,” she said, at length, with a fixed 
gravity, “do you care more for these other peo- 
ple than for Robert ?” 

“ Of course not, child !”’ 

“ Then, why don’t you tell him so ?”’ 

“Pshaw ! how can I, you foolish little thing ? 
You don’t understand the matter at all, Saity. 
Go down stairs, and I will be down presently.” 

Mattie arose, and kissing the child, sent her 
away. Then for a moment she stood looking 
wearily through the window. Suddenly the gar- 
den gate opened, and Alfred Lewis came hastily 
up the path, an elegant bouquet of hot-house 
exotics in his hand. Involuntarily she, leaned 
forward, and at the same instant that she re- 
turned his gay salutation (for he glanced up and 
saw her), she caught sight of Robert Graves, as 
he rode past on horseback. She drew back has- 
tily, remembering her tearful face and disordered 
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hair, and immediately a sudden revulsion of 
feeling followed. For an instant she stood in 
deep thought. Then, with the look of a sudden 
resolution formed settling ypon her face, she + 
commenced preparations to see the visitor who 
waited for her below. 

Half an hour later, little Sarah looked up in | 
astonishment, as Mattie entered the room, her | 


hair falling in rich, glossy curls about a face from | 


which all traces of tears were removed. There 


was a smile on her lips and a rich blush on her | 


checks as she received the flowers the gentleman 
presented to her, and in a few moments she was 


cinating girl he knew. 

He did not goto the party that night, neither 
did Mattie. 
she left them sitting together by the open win- 
dow, in the shadow of the heavy drapery. But 
the white moonlight falling in, glanced across 
Mattie’s snowy fingers, as they strayed over the 
strings of her guitar, and the voice of her com- 
panion mingled with her own, as the sweet song 
of “ Annie Laurie” floated out upon the eve- 
ning air. 

The next morning little Sarah told her sister 
of a strange dream she had dreamed. She 
thought she wakened in the night, and saw Mat- 
tie standing by the bed, all the rosiness gone from 
her face, which was dark with passion and grief. 
The room was filled with the sweet fragrance of 
dying blossoms, for her slender fingers were 
busied in ruthlessly tearing apart a rich bouquet 
of crimson and snow-white . chrysanthemums 
which she held. For a moment she stood thus, 
apparently engrossed in her employment, and 
then raising her head, she walked toward the 
window. ‘The blossoms fell to the floor, and as 
she went she crushed them beneath her feet. 

“And,” said the child, “I was 8o sorry at 
having the beautiful flowers spoiled, that I cried 
out, and then you came and soothed me with 
kisses, and I knew nothing more until I awoke 
this morning, and saw you beside me sound 
asleep.” 

Mattie listened to the little girl with a forced 
smile, and when she had finished, bade her say 
nothing about her dream to any one. And 
Sarah, awed by the pallor of her dear sister’s 
face and the sadness of her dark eyes, promised, 
without asking as usual for a reason. If she 
had only known that her dream was not all a 
dream—and if Alfred Lewis had known it, too, 


he would have been chary of his floral gifts 
thereafter ! 


When little Sarah was sent to bed, | 


Such a glorious October morning! Every- 
thing was gorgeous with rich autumn tints. The 
sturdy old oaks and maples of the forest wore 
their rich gala dresses of scarlet and gold, while 
the low underbrush they shaded, and in part pro- 


| tected from the early frosts, were still: attired in 


their summer robes of green, with here and 
there a changing leaf that looked like a blood- 
red ruby in a golden setting. 

Mattie was standing on a high hill at the back 
of her home, where she had paused in her morn- 
ing walk. The fresh breeze tossed her cluster- 


_ ifg hair about her face, and fluttered the light 
talking gaily and apparently with all the light- 
heartedness natural to her. Young Lewis pri- | she did not heed it. 
vately pronounced her the prettiest and most fas- | 


silken scarf she wore about her shoulders. But 
She was alone, and think- 
ing sadly of Robert. She had not seen him 
since the sunny afternoon on which he had rid- 
den past her window some three months since. 
She had grown very quiet and womanly in that 
short time—less frolicsome and wilful—more 
gentle and patient with the faults of others. In 
the first flush of resentment she had encouraged 
the attentions of Alfred Lewis, but her heart— 
ever true to her woman’s love, let her pride lead 
her on as it might—soon taught her her wrong, 
and she told him as soon after as possible, that 
she had but a friend’s regard for him. At her 
request he ceased his visits, but still treated hey 
with marked deference and courtesy. She ocea- 
sionally accepted his attendance in company, and 
enjoyed it, for the young man was both attentive 
and agreeable. But a serious thought of his 
ever being more to her—of his ever taking Rob- 
ert’s place in her heart, she never entertained for 
an instant. As Robert had hoped, she now saw 
her error, and grew sick at heart when she con- 
sidered that she might never see him again; or 
that possibly by-and-by, when she had grown pale 
and gray waiting for his coming, he might re- 
turn, acknowledging the claim of some one 
younger and fairer to his love. Married, per- 
haps, and happy with his young wife, and per- 
chance, rosy children. 

She was roused from her sad thoughts by the 
sound of her sister’s voice calling her, and ina 
moment more she saw little Sarah come bound- 
ing up the hill to meet her. 

“@O, Mattie!” she cried, “there is to bea 
horseback ride to the pine woods to-day. Mary 
and William Morris, Lizzie and Frank Alwynn, 
the Fosters, and ever s0 many more are going. 
Alfred Lewis is here, and wants you te go with 
him. And he says, ©, Mattie, he says that if 
father will trust me in his care, he will take 
charge of me, if I would like to go! Papa says 
I may have Black Becky, and we are to start in 
an hour.” 
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The child was wild with delight, and ran to- 
wards the house again, calling her sister to follow. 
Hesitating whether or not to join the company, 
Mattie walked more slowly towards the house. 
But young Lewis’s description of the proposed 
occasion -was so fascinating, that she accepted 
his invitation, and an hour later stood atthe 
garden gate with her joyous little sister, while 
her escort led up the handsome, spirited horse he 
had selected for her use. 

“My beauty!”’ he said, playfully, as she 

sprang from his arms to the saddle. But the 
sincere admiration in his dark eyes brought a 
rich flush to her cheeks, and she bent her head 
and shook her glossy curls about her face, as he 
mounted and took his place beside her. Little 
Sarah, looking almost fairy-like in her close-fitting 
habit and tiny plumed hat, rode with them, and 
together they joined the remainder of the party 
upon the village green. After a few moments’ 
confusion they started, riding at pleasure in little 
parties of two and three. Suddenly Mattie grew 
strangely pale, and her horse chafed beneath the 
convulsive guidance of her hand. Foremost in 
the cavalcade rode Robert Graves. As she 
looked at him, he glanced up and caught her eye, 
and immediately a bow gave token of the recog- 
nition. But that was all. She did not see him 
look at her again during the remainder of the 
ride. 

After some half an hour’s brisk canter, they 
reached the grove, and while some of the party 
dismounted for a stroll, others prepared fora trial 
of speed of the horses. Fora slight dispute had 
arisen among some of them on the road. Alfred 
Lewis declared his horse, in a race of one mile, 
superior to any there—a challenge which the rest 
of the party who were ready for a smart trot, 
accepted 


“To a race! toa race!’ was the cry, as the 
whole number of riders present, some ten or 
twelve, formed in a line, ready for a start. 

“Ready !” 

Almost at the same instant, the horses sprang 
forward. Mattie and Robert were of the compa- 
ny. Both rode fine animals. The slender, jet- 
black Arabian which bore Robert so easily, was 
the handsomest horse present, but his speed was 
hardly equal to his looks, Mattie thought, as sev- 
eral of the company rode swiftly by him, herself 
included. Gradually she found herself at the 
head of the party, while Lewis, urging his horse 
to the utmost, rode a few feet behind her. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” broke from the lips of 
the excited riders. 

Mattie glanced merrily at Alfred Lewis. His 
face was flushed, and his lips tightly compressed. 
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He was evidently very much in earnest. A few 
more yards. Mattie was still on the gain, her 
horse going over the ground with tremendous 
bounds, while she, maintained her seat compos- 
edly, her fearless eyes fixed on the goal. The 
laughter of the triumphant party seemed to grate 
harshly on the ear of Lewis. He glanced back 
to see who rode nearest to him. 

“ Miss Forrest,” he cried, “ what will you give 
the gentleman who catches you ?” 

Mattie turned her head and gave one swift 
glance at her pursuers. To her surprise, she saw 
that Robert was next to Lewis. A sudden bound 
of her heart made her face flush high. 

“ My heart, hand and fortune!” was her bold 
reply. 

A shout rose from the company at this daring 
assertion. 

“ We accept your terms,” they cried. 

Mattie turned her head again, and waved her 
hand. As she did so, she looked straight into 
the blue eyes of Robert Graves. How much he 
read in the darkening depths of her own! 

Faster, faster—like lightning the three horses 
sped onward, ever foremost. Mattie’s heart 
with its boundings seemed almost to suffocate 
her. A hand made a clutch at her rein, With 
a sudden leap, her horse, almost wild with ex- 
citement, and fast becoming unmanageable, 
evaded it. Again the hand with its buff-colored 
glove touched her horse’s neck. Again the at 
tempt of the owner to detain her was unsuccess- 
ful! Her horse gave a frenzied leap to the right! 

* Robert, Robert, for Heaven’s sake!”’ The 
cry broke from her white lips, as she swayed in 
the saddle. 

There was a shock, a pause, and then a blank 
silence. She opened her eyes. She was not 
upon the horse, but resting upon the ground be- 
side a stream of water, her head lying upon the 
bosom of her lover. He was bathing her brow 
with the water, and pressing passionate kisses 
upon her cheeks and mouth. An instant more 
and she realized that they were alone. She ” 
her feeble arms about his neck : 

“ Forgive me, Robert!” 

Her pale, penitent face pleaded for her more 
than the words. And Robert answered the double 
prayer of voice and glance, by drawing the dear 
head closer to his breast, and pressing on the 
tremulous little mouth a long, sweet, passionate 
kiss of reconciliation. 


DUTIES AND CHARITIES 
The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities, that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at at the feet of man, like flowers. 
Worpsworta. 
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WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


BY M. LEWIS. 


Evening, calm, serene and tender, 
From the blue heavers smiling down, 
Throws her robe cf quiet beauty 
Over mountain, yale and town. 


Snow-clad, earth is pure and spotless, 
Sending upward radiant light; 

Stars on high are dimly shining, 
Paled by the bright queen of night. 


Soft and dreamlike rest the shadows 
By the moonbeams earthward cast ; 

Brilliant, yet subdued, reflections 
With the softened shades contrast. 


Yet more deeply on the spirit 
May the sweet impression rest, 
Shadowing, though but dim and faintly, 
Harmonies forever blest. 
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THE MINISTER’S COAT. 


BY J. C. MERRIAM, 


Ir was a cold afternoon in February, and not 
only cold, but extremely disagreeable; for the 
wind came in fierce gusts, and made one’s teeth 
to chatter in spite of the extra amount of cloth- 
ing with which all sensible people were provided. 
Slowly and wearily a stage-coach crawled up the 
hill, and having attained the summit, was about 
descending at a faster rate, when there was a 
sudden jerk, the horses were brought to a stand- 
still, and the twelve cold, hungry and sleepy 
passengers looked out with a show of interest, to 
discover the cause of the delay. 

“What's the row now?” muttered a stout, 
red-faced man, who, buried in a great-coat, an 
enormous red comforter and a fur cap, was en- 
deavoring to get a nap. 

The question was speedily answered, by the 
opening of the coach-door and the entrance of 
another passenger, at sight of whom the twelve 
sat petrified. It was an old but time-honored 
rule that the interior of the coach should accom- 
modate but twelve, and never was this rule violat- 
ed, but that there were murmurs deep if not loud. 
Upon this occasion, the unlucky thirteenth was 
greeted with a fearful shower of ill-natured mur- 
murs, among which could be detected a few fem- 
inine “ O dears!” 

There he stood in the middle of the coach, 
stooping over in a most uncomfortable position, 
to avoid coming in contact with the roof, and 
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there he might have stood during the remainder 
of the journey, if a lady, whose features no one 
could see—for she wore a thick brown veil—had 


not made room for him, with the words ; 

“T think there is a seat for you here, sir.” 

As number thirteen took his seat and thanked 
the lady, the murmurs grew a little louder, and 
became perfectly audible to the young man’s ear. 

“Tt does seem strange to me, that people 
should be willing to discommode others ; it’s a 
mark of a selfish mind.” 

“ Anybody and everybody, that’s the trouble 
of travelling in public conveyances.” 

“TI wish I had waited for the next coach—I 
hate to be crowded,” interposed a third. 

“Small pox! Yes, I shouldn’t wonder. We 
risk a great deal travelling in this way.” 

On hearing this last remark, an ancient maiden 
lady, who sat at the right hand of the last comer, 
suddenly drew her dress from contact with her 
neighbor, as if the dreaded disease were actually 
in the vehicle, and as if there were the possibility 
of her catching it. A giggling from two young 
ladies upon the opposite side of the coach, at- 
tracted everybody’s attention. 

“Y’m sure it came out of the ark,” said the 
elder of the two. “I never saw anything yet to 
equal its beautiful gloss. How much nicer they 
made broadcloth in those days.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful fit, Arabella, isn’t it? what a 
comfort that must be !”” 

“To be sure,” said Arabella. ‘ What a pity 
we cannot have a bit of it to keep as a venerable 
and venerated relic.” 

There was no mistaking the subject of this 
witty conversation, and not a few eyes were 
speedily turned to inspect the coat of the new- 
comer. It was rather antiquated in style, but 
nevertheless well-preserved and even glossy. The 
beautiful stitching about the cuffs showed that it 
had been carefully made, and there were also 
evidences of its having been carefully mended, 
It was the only coat the stranger wore, though 
the thermometer, if it had been consulted, would 
have recorded two above zero only ; it was con- 
sequently a most unpardonable piece of careless- 
ness for the stranger to leave his great coat at 
home. 

It is not to be supposed that the young man 
bore this scrutiny from so many eyes with per- 
fect calmness. At the first allusion to his coat, 
his face, though but a moment before it was very 
pale, flushed crimson, and when he observed that 
all eyes were upon him, he was upon the point of 
resenting the insult. But just at this critical mo- 
ment, the lady with the brown veil uttered the 
word “ Shame !” in such an indignant tone, that 
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‘everybody hastily turned away, and a conversa- 
tion upon indifferent subjects speedily commenced. 
It was not long before the stage arrived at the 
village of S—, where most of the passengers 
alighted. Among them was a tall, conceited- 
looking, elegantly-dressed young man, who had 
amused himself very much during the latter part 
of the journey with various witty remarks to the 
young ladies before-mentioned. As he helped 
them from the coach, his words fell upon the 
ears of two people who had not yet alighted. 

“ By the way, I have come to the conclusion, 
the old gentleman must have mortgaged his farm 
to pay for that coat, and no one knows how 
many days the old lady was in making it.” 

This speech was greeted with bursts of laugh- 
ter, and the three walked gaily on. 

There was a kindness in the manner of the 
mysterious lady, as she accepted the aid of her 
companion, which the young man felt very 
grateful for. There were a few formal words 
spoken, and then they had parted forever—per- 
haps. So thought the young man, as he lingered 
a moment to gage after her. 

The next day was Saturday, and Arabella and 
Clara Temple were seated in their somewhat gau- 
dily furnished parlor, when a visitor was an- 
nounced in the person of Miss Pry. 

“O, girls, such a piece of news!” was her ex- 
clamation, as she ‘tripped into the room. “ You 
know our dear, good minister, Mr. Loring, talked 
of taking two young gentlemen to study for the 
ministry. Well, they’ve come, for I had it from 
good authority, as my brother John’s wife’s 
sister’s adopted daughter is cutting dresses for 
Mrs Loring. And she says one of them dresses 
beaufifully, and has such a deep voice, and she 
expects he is very talented. But we shall know 
to-morrow, for they are to supply Mr. Loring’s 
pulpit, as that dear good man has got such a 
cold he can’t speak above a whisper. One of 
them will preach in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon, so you can make up your minds to 
set your caps for them; and as there are two of 
them you needn’t quarrel.” 

“Weill, but, Miss Pry—” now commenced 
Arabella. 

“O, I can’t stop to say a word more, girls, I 
am in such a hurry. Put on your prettiest dresses 
to-morrow, that’s all.” And then Miss Pry was 
off in an instant. 

Never had a larger congregation assembled in 
the village church, than appeared there the next 
morning. Many a fair young face looked eagerly 
round for the first glimpse of the young preach- 
ers, and not the least curious of the congregation 
were the sisters Arabella and Clara Temple. At 
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length the preacher for the morning arrived, and 
accompanied Mr. Loring into the pulpit. There 
was no mistaking that tall, elegant, daintily- 
dressed gentleman, who gave out and read the 
hymn with such a sweet voice. Arabella and 
Clara exchanged glances, for their acquaintance 
with the preacher had commenced two days be- 
fore, and they had already enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing from him some very witty remarks. 
The hymn being sung, there was a hush, in the 
midst of which the young preacher arose, folded 
his hands and laid them gracefully upon the desk, 
shut his eyes, and leaning over, breathed a long 
prayer in his softest and most melodious tone of 
voice. The prayer was elaborate and finely- 
phrased, but nevertheless it struck coldly upon 
the ears of many of the elderly people, who had 
been used to a less elegant but more earnest form 
of prayer. It seemed to them like lip-service. 

“here was great delight expressed among a 
portion of the young people, for any change was 
refreshing. The fact was, as they told each 
other in confidence, Mr. Loring was getting old 
and prosy, and consequently rather tiresome ; 
here was something delightfully new. 

The text was given out, and then, as a matter 
of course, came the sermon. It was beautiful to 
see the ease and coolness with which this dainty 
gentleman settled those knotty doctrinal points 
which had been disputed from time immemorial, 
and which even Mr. Loring hardly thought him- 
self worthy of arguing. 

Although plentifully garnished with figures of 
speech and abounding in high-sounding words, 
the sermon was declared decidedly shallow by 
more than one person whose judgment was not 
to be disputed. One young lady with a pretty, 
sparkling face, was observed toexhibit some con- 
tempt when the preacher launched off into a 
studied, and what was intended to be an irresist- 
ible appeal to the hearts of his hearers—an ap- 
peal that they should show all’ possible kindness 
to their fellow-men, and deal gently with the 
erring. ‘There was a flush upon the face of the 
young lady, which might have been interpreted 
as one of indignation, and the gleam of the 
clear eye boded no good to the preacher. 

But the preacher had his admirers also, and 
among them were Arabella and Clara Temple, 
who by dint of some management, contrived to 
obtain the escort of the young gentleman as far 
as their dwelling. What Mr. Loring thought of 
the sermon, no one knew. Some of the young 
people asserted somewhat maliciously, that the 
good old man was fast*asleep the whole time, 
and heard not a word; there were others who 
chose to doubt this statement. 
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There was no diminution of the numbers in 
the afternoon, for public curiosity in the village of 
S— was yet to be gratified by a sight of the 
other and younger student, who was to officiate 
as preacher. The young people anticipated as 
much pleasure as they had received in the morn- 
ing, and the elders dreaded a similar sermon. 

At the appointed hour came the young preach- 
er, accompanied as before by Mr. Loring. Ara- 
bella and Clara Temple again exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, for if the preacher was not, the 
preacher’s coat was at least well known to them. 
It was the identical coat of antiquated make, 
which had a day or two ago been a subject of 
amusement to them. 

Everybody felt disappointed with the young 
preacher at first. His voice was low, his manner 
diffident, and—and—his coat was dreadfully old- 
fashioned. Such was the verdict pronounced 
upon him by the people of S—, who, like many 
others I could mention, had a great reverence 
for externals. But when the young man rose to 
deliver his sermon, not a few forgot his outward 
garb, and saw only his pale, intellectual face. 
Avoiding all doctrinal points, he addressed the 
congregation only upon those subjects which 
were familiar to them ; his religion was brought 
down “ to the level of every day’s most common 
needs.” Deficient in theoretical figures, the ser- 
mon was clear, earnest and sensible, and found 
an echo in many hearts which had been un- 
touched by the fine words heard in the morning. 
At first, the preacher’s voice was low and his 
manner hurried, but as he progressed in his ser- 
mon, his diffidence vanished, he became eloquent, 
and lost in the sublimity of his subject, he even 
forgot where he stood. Once or twice his eyes 
fell upon the animated face of a young lady, who, 
among all the congregation, seemed to have 
most interest for him. But the sermon was fin- 
ished, and the congtegation were leaving the 
church, and only a few lingered from curiosity. 

“ How long have you had that?” asked Mr. 
Loring, sharply, of the young preacher, who had 
sunk back exhausted from a fit of coughing. 

“ About two months,” was the answer. 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Loring, as the re- 
ply reached him. 

From that day there were two distinct parties 
in the village of S—. One party, including the 
majority of the elder and a portion of the young- 
er members of the congregation, were unanimous 
in favor of Mr. Loring and his poorly-dressed 
assistant; the other party were firm adherents of 
the elegant and always nicely-dressed person, 
who, it was rumored, Mr. Loring looked upon 
with a very favorable eye. 
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It was a pleasant, but blustering day in March, 
and Arabella Temple was consulting with her 
sister as to whom they should invite to a very 
select party, which they intended to give. 

“You know, Clara, that Mr. Loring never 
goes, so it is of no use to invitehim. But] was 
thinking we had better invite—” 

“Mr. Ellis, of course,” said Clara, looking 
significantly at Arabella, ‘‘ Well, I have no ob- 
jection to that, but one thing I must insist 
upon, and thatis, that that horrid old coat shall 
not be seen here. Mr. —— I’ve forgotten his 
name, if I ever heard it, cam remain at home 
with Mr. Loring.” 

“Of course,” said Arabella, drawing herself 
up in a stately manner. “I had no idea of ask- 


ing him. Miss Snow would be so disgusted, she 
would never come here again, and as she is so 
rich, her society would be a great loss to us.” 
“Girls,” said quiet Mrs. Temple, from her 
corner, “‘hadn’t you better invite the young 
It is not best to slight people if you can 


man ? 
help 

“Invite him!” said Clara, contemptuously ; 
“why, mother, neither in his dress nor his man- 
ners, is he fitted to appear in genteel society. No, 
I should go crazy if I saw that old coat here.” 

Mrs. Temple dropped the subject, and left 
Arabella to direct her notes to whom ske pleased. 
It was an especially dainty document, which she 
despatched to Mr. Ellis, whom she had determined 
to fascinate, and for whom, in the homely lan- 
guage of Miss Pry, she had already “ set her 
cap,” and not without success. 

If Arabella or Clara had taken the trouble to 

inquire, they would have discovered that the own- 
er of the venerable coat also answered to the 
name of Ellis, being in fact a relative of his fel- 
low-student. Never had the two met, until they 
came beneath Mr. Loring’s roof, for their homes 
had been far apart. The elder of the two was 
the son of a rich merchant, and the younger the 
only child of a poor farmer. Both were anxious 
to qualify themselves for the ministry, and had 
consequently been received by Mr. Loring, who 
also claimed some distant relationship to them. 
But neither of them knew how closely they were 
watched by the keen-sighted old man, who had 
evidently some project in his mind concerning 
them. 
We can imagine what Arabella’s anger would 
have been, if she had known that her perfumed 
note found its way into the pocket of that “ hor- 
rid old coat,” for by the merest chance in the 
world, the missive, which was directed simply 
to Mr. Ellis, was handed to the younger student 
who bore the name. 


Long did the document lay in “ durance vile, ’ 
and when at length Mr. Paul Ellis condescended 
to remember its existence, it was opened in a 
very careless manner, and hurriedly ran through. 
But‘when he read the name of the writer, and 
recalled to mind under what circumstances he 
had seen her, he cast the note down and crushed 
it beneath his heel, whilst the flush of indigna- 
tion mounted into his pale face. But a moment 
afterwards he lifted the paper and carefully 
smoothed it. 

“What am I doing?” said he, to himself. 
“ Am I a minister of the’ gospel, or am I not? 
If I am, I ought surely to forgive and forget all 
unkindness —even scornful remarks upon this 
dear old coat of mine, which was mother’s hand- 
iwork, can be borne, I think. And besides that, 
I fancy my coat does not make me. When I 
can earn a better, I shall have a right to wear it, 
and not before.” And he looked up with a quiet 
smile. “Now to punish myself, I will accept 
this invitation, and parade my old coat before 
these fine ladies. They shall find I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, Mr. Ellis 
the younger very innocently wended his way to 
the Temple mansion and rang the bell. The 
new-comer was very late, even in the opinion of 
the fashionables of S—; “but better late than 
never,” thought Arabella, who had been anxious- 
ly expecting Mr. Ellis the whole evening. 

“0, O, O!” shrieked Arabella, as she caught 
a glimpse of the hateful coat, as the owner of it 
very coolly made his way through the crowded 
room towards her. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Miss Snow, sharp- 
ly. To tell the truth, this latter young lady was 
getting somewhat weary of Arabella’s fashion- 
able airs, and was at that very moment longing 
for something different. 

“There, there,” said Arabella, pointing an- 
grily at our hero; “to think he should come here 
without an invitation, and in that detestable old 
coat, too.” 

“T’m sure I sha’n’t speak to him,” said Clara. 

“T would,” said Miss Snow, turning her clear 
eye upon the Temples. “I’m going to; shall I 
ask him if his coat came out of the ark, and 
suggest that you would like a bit of it asa relic?” 
And without waiting for an answer, away went 
Miss Snow, and the next moment was seen shak- 
ing hands with the person in the “ detestable old 
coat.” 

“Miss Snow has the queerest notions,” said 
Clara, looking after her, and as she did so, won- 
dering how in the world she should know their 
-conversatioa in the coach. 
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“Yes, Miss Snow can do just what she pleases, 
because she is rich and independent.” 

Thus thought Arabella, and so thought nearly 
all the young people in the village of S—, 
among whom Miss Snow reigned pre-eminent, 
though certainly by no efforts of her own. 

Never had Mr. Ellis spent a pleasanter eve- 
ning. To be sure, he heard more than one 
whispered allusion to “the minister’s coat,” and 
more than one gay laugh upon the subject, but 
true to his vow, he bore all this bravely. More 
than one came forward and greeted him asa 
friend, and there sat Miss Snow joining in the 
conversation with that bright, animated face, 
which he had noted so well upon a previous 
occasion. 

“T am sorry to see that you haven’t got well 
of that cough yet,” remarked a lady, who had 
observed with some concern, that the young 
minister now and then was overtaken in a fit of 
coughing. “How did you get it?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to em- 
barrass the young man, and the answer was hur- 
ried and confused. But one person understood 
his confusion. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Miss Snow, “that 
coat, or rather the want of another one, will be 
the death of him yet. No wonder he has that 
horrid cough ; I wish—” 

It is impossible to tell what she wished, but 
everybody observed that she looked very thought- 
ful the rest of the evening, though she acknowl- 
edged that she had had a very delightful time. 
It was a long time before Miss Snow heard of 
her friend, the young minister, again. ‘ His 
coat, or rather the want of another,” as Miss 
Snow had worded it, had very nearly proved the 
death of him. Immediately after the Temples’ 
party, the obstinate cough had become more 
serious, and in spite of the care which Mr. and 
Mfrs. Loring lavished upon him, it soon became 
evident to the medical adviser, as well as to the 
family, that the only chance of preserving the 
young man’s life, was to remove him to some 
warmer climate. This was soon effected, and 
the matter, after having been a nine days’ won- 
der, as is usual in all country places, ceased to be 
talked about, and was soon forgotten. 

The young minister, however, was not entire- 
ly forgotten by the village inhabitants. Often 
were inquiries concerning him addressed to Mr. 
Loring, but beyond the fact that he was better, 
nothing could be ascertained in regard to him. 

It was a beautiful day in the fall of the year. 
Miss Snow was walking slowly homeward from 
the afternoon service, which had been conducted 


by Mr. Atherton Ellis. Singularly enough, this 
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tall, fine-looking Mr. Atherton Ellis was Miss 
Snow’s especial aversion. She disliked him and 
she disliked his sermons, and never heard them 
without wishing she had the power to expel the 
preacher from the pulpit. 

Upon this particular day, she heard steps be- 
hind her, and hastily turning, discovered the 
very object of her thoughts. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Snow. I’ve been 
wishing to see you,” said Mr. Atherton Ellis, 
blandly. 

“‘ Have you?” said Miss Snow, stiffly. 

“ The fact is, Miss Snow, we have known each 
other some time, and I—the fact is, I—” 

Miss Snow walked on quite calmly, not in the 
least troubled by the embarrassment of her 
companion. 

“ The fact is, Miss Snow, I have a great re- 
gard for you.” 

“Indeed !”’ was the cool answer. 

Miss Snow could be as freezing as her name. 
The gentleman lost all patience. 

“ Miss Snow, permit me to offer to your ac- 
ceptance, myself and my humble fortune. I 
know you will not despise me because my fortune 
is humble.” 

“No, sir, I should not. I only despise those, 
who, whatever they preach in the pulpit, show a 
lack of Christian kindness to their fellow-men. 
I despise him who ridicules his neighbor because, 
perhaps, his coat is not of the latest make ; be- 
cause it has been paid for by honest labor, and 
made by a mother’s careful hands. Such I do 
despise, and ever shall.” 

“But, Miss Snow—” began the crest-fallen 
Mr. Ellis. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr, Ellis. I advise you to 
return to Miss Arabella Temple, who believes 
you the soul of honor.” And with the dignity 
of a queen, Miss Snow walked on, and left her 
companion to the sad reflection that the wealth 
he had coveted was not to be his after all. 

In the course of that week there were two 
pieces of news circulating in the village of S—. 
The first was, that Miss Arabella Temple had 
married Mr. Atherton Ellis and that the two had 
left the village forever. The second was, that 
Mr. Loring, being fully empowered to do so, 
had chosen a colleague, who would enter upon 
his duties on the following Sabbath. Great was 
the excitement caused by both these rumors, but 
especially the latter. Old and young assembled 
at church upon the next Sunday, and great was 
the curiosity to know who the new minister was. 
But greater still was the excitement, when from 
the pulpit looked forth that well-known intellec- 
tual but now healthy face, which looked so like 
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and yet so unlike a face they had seen before— 
that of Mr. Paul Ellis. Clad in a coat of the 
latest style, but as modest as ever in his manner, 
the new minister was no longer objectionable to 
any member of the congregation. In fact, as 
Mr. Loring’s colleague, and in his new coat, he 
soon became decidedly popular among the young 
as well as the old. 

In spite of her first refusal, Miss Snow being 
asked a second time to become Mrs. Ellis, did 
not say no; though, lest you should think her 
very inconsistent, I will state that it was not Mrs. 
Atherton Ellis, but Mrs. Paul Ellis that she 
became. She often declared that her heart had 
been won by that “detestable old coat,” when 
she first saw it from behind her brown veil in the 
coach. And her husband laughingly declares 
that his heart was won by the brown veil. 
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OUR PET MONKEY’S TRICKS. 


I remember very distinctly one bright summer’s 
morning, when, with a house full of guests, we 
missed two young ladies at the breakfast-table. 
Thinking they had overslept themselves, we took 
no pains to disturb them until the meal was 
nearly over, when I went up stairs and tapped 
at their door. I was answered by a smothered 
cry of distress, when I opened the door, and saw 
the two unhappy creatures struggling under the 
bedclothes, with our monkey perched upon their 
knees, grinning and chattering in the most ma- 
lignant manner, and even making now and then 
a most furious rush at them when a hand or a 
nose happened for a moment to be exposed. It 
was well I had gone to their rescue, for their hor- 
ror was beyond description, and so long as they 
screamed and struggled the monkey was not 
likely to give them up. They said they had first 
heard some unusual sound upon the dressing- 
table, when looking out of oe yg perceived 
to their dismay that the monkey had entered by 
the open window, and was busily examining the 
curiosities of their toilet. Had they been quiet, 
he would most likely have returned as he came ; 
but so soon as they betrayed their fear, he sprang 
upon the bed, threatening and defying them to 
and keeping them prisoners.—Once a 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

As fathers love their daughters better than sons, 
and mothers love their sons better than daughters, 
so do sisters feel towards brothers a more con- 
stant sentiment of attachment than towards each 
other. None of the little vanities, heart-burnings, 
and jealousies that, alas for human nature! 
are but too apt to spring up in female hearts, can 
(or, at all events, should) arise between brother 
and sister; each is proud of the success of the 
other, because it cannot interfere with self—nay, 
on the contrary 1s flattering to self. Hence, if 
there be a bond of family union more free from 
the selfish blots that interrupt all others, it is that 
which exists between an affectionate sister and 
her brother.—Lady Blessington. 
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WORK. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Laggard, thou ‘rt sitting idly, 
With useless, folded hands, 

Unmindful of the desert spots, 
And waste of barren lands. 

Up! rouse from this dead stupor, 
And gird thine armor on! 

When once a firm resolve is made, 
Full half the battle ’s won. 


What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has lent? 
What right in rust to bury 
The powers he has sent? 
They ‘re yours to battle bravely 
In strong defence of right ; 
They ’re yours to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light! 


The whole world calls for labor ; 
There is a thirsty dearth 

Of earnest, working, Christian souls 
O’er all this wide-spread earth ; 

A lack of strong-armed pioneers 
To break the ranks of sin, 

And woo, with words of heavenly peace, 
The footsore wanderer in. 


Up from this dull supineness! 
Up, with a righteous trust! 
An idle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 
Work while the day endureth, 
Work ere the night shall come— 
At evening, when the shadows fall, 
God calls his servants home. 
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THE GOLD DIGGER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Janez Dayton, the hero of our narrative, 
was, at one period o° his life; a New England 
farmer—honest, industrious, tolerably intelligent, 
and withal, in comfortable circumstances. Sev- 
eral years prior to the discovery of the “ root of 
all evil” in California, he wooed and won the 
belle-of his native village, the pretty Jenny Way- 
land, whose beauty, amiability and many virtues 
had gained her the respect and esteem of all who 
knew her, albeit, she was but the daughter of a 
poor and hard-working mechanic. 

For a whole year the newly-married pair lived 
in perfect harmony, not a cloud having arisen in 
the matrimonial horizon to mar their happiness, 


or lessen the confidence which existed between 
them. Jabez, who was now in his twenty-fifth 
year, continued to manage his farm with his 
usual skill, and, mindful of the old proverb, 

labored early and late himself, doing far more 
work than his hired man. There was now a fair 
prospect that if he should live to the average age 
of mankind, he would die a rich man. 

About this time, however, one of those unac- 
countable manias which sometimes seize the 
most sensible of men, took possession of his 
mind. He became suddenly possessed with a 
desire of making money faster and easier than he 
had ever done before, and by brooding over this 
dangerous fancy in secret, increased ‘it to a com- 
plete monomania. This morbid greed of gain 
could not be satisfied with the comparatively 
small but constant and certain receipts of the 
farm, and Jabez began to look around him for 
some shorter avenue to wealth. 

While his mind was in this unhealthy state, he 
chanced to gain possession of an old volume 
which purported to give an authentic history of 
Captain Kidd, and other pirates of his time ; 
and also a plausible theory in regard to the im- 
mense treasures of gold and precious stones 
which those freebooters were said to have con- 
cealed upon the sandy beaches of Cape Cod, and 
all along the coast of Massachusetts. 

Jabez perused the volume with intense interest, 

and long before he had finished it, had become 
fully converted to its therory in regard to the 
buried treasures. That gold in immense quan- 
tities was concealed somewhere, had been proved 
beyond question; but where? Perhaps in that 
very town, perhaps on his own farm. It was 
very probable that it was, and by devoting time 
and money to a faithful search, he could, doubt- 
less, find it. An adventurer who dared to risk 
something in the pursuit, would certainly reap a 
rich reward, and the thought was mother of the 
deed. 
In spite of the remonstrances of his wife, and 
the sneers of his neighbors, the monomaniac (for 
such we must call him) immediately hired a com- 
petent man to take the entire charge of his farm, 
while he prepared to give his undivided personal 
attention to a systematic search for the buried 
treasures. Since the perusal of the volume 
which we have just mentioned, he had dreamed 
several times of finding vast quantities of gold 
in various parts of his farm, and these dreams 
had driven from his mind every lingering doubt 
of the propriety of his scheme. 

By the assistance of clairvoyants and divining 
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rods, various spots were designated as the proper 
place to dig, and shafts were immediately sunk, 
without regard to labor or expense. 

Of course no glittering treasures rewarded the 
adventurer, and it was not long before the con- 
dition of his farm and finances began to show 
the sad results of neglecting a legitimate busi- 
ness for the pursuit of a vain chimera. 

The overseer whom Jabez had entrusted with 
the charge of his affairs, proved to be an accom- 
plished swindler. Observing that his employer 


was completely absorbed in his insane pursuit, 


he managed matters as he pleased, and after de- 
frauding Jabez of several thousand dollars, 
suddenly absconded. 

The discovery of his losses, however, had no 
other effect upon Jabez than to increase his dis- 
gust of farming, and incite him to redoubled ex- 
ertion in quest of imaginary treasures. Shaft 
after shaft was sunk until the influx of water 
prevented further operations, and then aban- 
doned. At length a new locality was marked 
out by a swindling clairvoyant as the “right 
spot this time and no mistake,” and Jabez com- 
menced sinking a large pit, intending, should 
water again put a stop to his downward progress, 
to bore tunnels, which should radiate horizon- 
tally in every direction, from the central shaft. 

This pit had scarcely been commenced, when 
the failure of a banking institution in a neigh- 
boring town, in which Jabez had invested all his 
funds, brought him to comparative poverty. 
Nothing was now left him but his farm, which 
had been sadly exhausted by the mismanagement 
of his runaway overseer. 

This catastrophe quite disheartened the poor 
treasure hunter; but instead of looking his situ- 
ation fully in the face,’and seeking, by well- 
directed labor upon his farm, to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, he discharged his single laborer, 
mortgaged his estate, and continued his labors in 
the bowels of the earth. And worst of all, while 
following the treacherous Will-o’-the-wisp which 
had already led him into the bog, he resorted to 
the stimulus of ardent spirits{to drive away care. 

From this time matters grew rapidly worse, 
and when the next autumn came, the family of 
Jabez Dayton, once so happy and prosperous, 
were in absolute want, for the neglected farm had 
produced no harvest. Jabez had become a con- 
firmed inebriate, but still labored at intervals in 
his pit, and had excavated tunnels in every di- 
rection. His suffering but ever-gentle and pa- 
tient wife did not reproach him, but rather strove, 
by appealing to his affection for herself and their 
children, to draw him back from the precipice 
which yawned before him. 
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It was in vain. The drunken, fanatical treas-' 
ure hunter had lost all honorable ambition, and 
was now content to burrow, like a mole, in the - 
ground, consoling himself with the illusive picture 
of future wealth and ease, or drowning regrets 
in the drunkard’s bowl. A second mortgage on 
the farm provided means for the sustenance of 
the family through the coming winter, and en- 
abled Jabez to continue his excavations. It had 
now become his invariable custom to leave his 
bed at daybreak, and labor for an hour or more 
in his pit before breakfast. The forenoon was 
then spent in alternate tippling and digging, and 
by afternoon the unfortunate monomaniac would 
be usually too far intoxicated to pursue his 
labor. 

One morning, as usual, he left his bed at dawn 
of day and hastened to his pit. An hour later, 
his wife arose, and having prepared their humble 
breakfast, sat down by the cradle of her child to 
await her husband’s return. Half an hour 
passed, and he did not come; still his wife pa- 
tiently rocked the cradle, and waited, supposing 
that he hal become so deeply absorbed in his la- 
bor as to be unmindful of the lapse of time ; but 
when a whole hour had passed, and he had not 
yet appeared, she began to fear that some acci- 
dent had befallen him. She was ebout to leave 
the house for the purpose of secking him, when 
a little boy, the son of a neighbor, passed by, and 
calling him to the door, she bade him go to the 
pit and tell Mr. Dayton that breakfast was 
ready. 

The boy promptly obeyed, but had been ab- 
sent scarcely five minutes, when he returned, 
breathless with excitement, and rushing into the 
house, exclaimed : 

“OQ, Mrs. Dayton, the dirt has all tumbled 
into the hole and filled it up!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Mrs. 
Dayton cried in an agony of despair : 

“My husband, O, my husband!” and fell 
fainting upon the floor. 

The boy was now terribly alarmed, for he 
thought she was dead, and ran home at the top 
of his speed. As soon as his parents were able 
to comprehend his incoherent story, the mother 
hastened to the assistance of dirs. Dayten, while 
the father, with several other neighbors, ran to 
the pit. The sides had caved in, filling the pit 
nearly to the top, and if Jabez had been in at the 
time of the catastrophe, of which there was little 
doubt, he must have been instantly crushed to 
death. 

For a few moments the horror-stricken neigh- 
bors looked upon the ruins of the excavation in 
silence, then followed exclamations of sorrow for 
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the sad fate of the unfortunate man, for notwith- 
standing his faults, he had yet many friends who 
had not forgotten his former virtues. The news 
of the accident spread like wildfire through the 
village, and in a few minutes a crowd of people 
had collected about the pit, among whom were 
several persons whom Jabez had always regarded 
as his best friends. 

“ Poor fellow,” said one, “he has been sud- 
denly cut down in the prime of life.” 

“ Small loss to his family, or the community, 
I reckon,” replied the tavern-keeper, who had 
first tempted Jabez to drown his sorrows in the 
“ flaming bowl.” 

“You should not say it, if it were true, for 
you have helped to make him what he was,” re- 
plied another, disgusted at this unfeeling remark. 

“Does his wife know of this ?” asked one who 
had just arrived at the spot. 

“Yes,” replied another, “I have just been in 
to see her.” 

“ How does she appear ?”’ asked several. 

“Well, I don’t think she will die of grief at 
the loss of such a good-for-nothing fellow,” was 
the sarcastic reply. 

“Then she does not take it very hard, eh ?” 

“Not at all; she is perfectly calm, and itis my 
opinion that she will be easily consoled.” And 
the speaker, who had been one of Jenny’s re- 
jected suitors, laughed in-a scornful manner. 

“Do you think it best to dig him up, now that 
he is so comfortably buried?’ asked one of 
Jabez’s friends. 

“TT, for one, think that would be a useless ex- 
pense,” replied another. ; 

“T should wish that the body might be re- 
covered, if possible, that we might give it Chris- 
tian burial,” replied the village physician ; “but 
it would require many days’ labor to remove the 
earth from the pit, and before we could reach the 
body, it would doubtless be too far decomposed 
to admit of removal.” 

This view of the matter appeared so reason- 
able that it was soon decided not to attempt 
exhuming the body, unless the relations of the 
unfortunate man should insist upon it ; but that 
the usual burial services should be performed 
over the mouth of the pit, which should then be 
levelled off, and marked with an appropriate 
grave-stone. 

The village minister assumed the task of gain- 

ing the widow’s consent to this proposal ; but 
upon entering the house he found her still insen- 
sible. She was at length restored to animation, 
but not to a consciousness of her situation, for 
the sudden shock had induced a brain fever, and 
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other relatives made no objection to the plan 
which had been proposed, and accordingly the 
pit was covered with earth, while a plain tablet 
of marble, bearing a suitable inscription, was 
erected to mark the last resting-place of the 
unfortunate treasure-seeker. 

The circumstances attending his death proved 
a nine-days’ wonder in the village, and formed 
the chief subject of conversation for many weeks ; 
but, as some one has said, “ You might as well 
stick your finger in the water, and pulling it out, 
look for a hole, as to think that, whatever the 
station you may occupy, the world will long miss 
you after your death,” and in time. even the name 
of Jabez Dayton was almost forgotten. 


After a severe and dangerous illness of several 
weeks, the widow of Jabez Dayton awoke to a 
painful realization of her situation. Before she 
had fully recovered, the village store-keeper, the 
man of whom we have heretofore spoken as a 
rejected suitor, foreclosed the mortgages which 
he held upon the farm, and seized the estate. 

No resource was now left her but to return to 
her father’s house, and this she was compelled to 
do, accompanied by her two children, one a boy 
scarcely two years old, and the other an infant. 
She received a cordial welcome, notwithstanding 
the straitened circumstances of the family ; 
but the thought of becoming a dependant upon 
her father, who was already compelled to labor 
early and late for the support of his family, 
caused her an additional grief. 

It was obvious that she must do something for 
the support of herself and children, and the 
necessity for earnest action had a good effect in 
deadening the violence of her grief. After ma- 
ture deliberation, she decided that the best plan 
for her to pursue would be to open a private 
school for small children. Such a school was 
greatly needed in that neighborhood, and she was 
eminently qualified, both by nature and educa- 
tion, for a teacher. 

This plan was no sooner proposed than put in 
practice, and the beautiful young widow was 
soon engaged in teaching some twenty young 
ideas, of both sexes, how to shoot. For a year, 
the school was very successful, and the fair in- 
structress gained the affection of her pupils as 
well as the unqualified respect of their parents. 

She had become deeply interested in her occu- 
pation, and might have been, if not joyous and 
happy as before her marriage, at least cheerful 
and contented with her lot, had it not been for 
one person, who caused her no little annoyance. 


caused a delirium of many days’ duration. The 


This was the village store-keeper, who, now that 
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the first year of her widowhood had expired, had 
renewed his attentions to her, 

Her father’s business had been for some time 
past greatly depressed, and he had become in- 
debted to Mr. Moreton the store-keeper, for a 
large amount, which there was no prospect of 
his being able to pay at present; and from this 
cause she dared not reject his suit with scorn, as 
she gladly would have done, lest he should re- 
venge himself upon her father, who was now so 
completely in his power. 

Moreton appreciated his advantage, and re- 
solved to win the hand of the fair widow by any 
means in his power, no matter how dishonorable. 
He continued to persecute her with his hateful 
attentions for months without, however, presum- 
ing to ask in so many words, the honor of her 
hand in marriage. His time had not yet come, 
but as difficulties thickened around her father, 


and misfortune followed misfortune, he grew | 


bolder in proposition as he felt that his grasp 
upon his victim was more and more secure. At 
length the house, which constituted the entire 
property of Mr. Wayland, was mortgaged for 
its full value to Mr. Moreton. 

As the time at which this mortgage must be 
redeemed or foreclosed approached, Moreton 
grew more marked in his attentions to Jenny, 
and at length made her a proposal of marriage, 
hinting at the same time that in case of a réfusal 
he should not scruple to use his power to ruin 
her father. This implied threat was more than 
Jenny could bear, and regardless of the conse- 
quences, she answered him with just indignation, 
rejecting his suit with scorn, and spurning him 
as she would a loathsome reptile. 


The result of her refusal was that the mort- 


gage was immediately foreclosed, and her 
parents left houseless and penniless in their old 
age. Mr. Wayland was, however, offered the 
privilege of remaining in,the house as a tenant, 
an offer which he gladly accepted, hoping that 
he should be able to pay the rent promptly, and 
thus retain the home in which he had spent so 
many happy years. For a brief space of time 
he was enabled to do this by the assistance of his 
widowed daughter, whose school now afforded 
the chief income of the family; but suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, the number of 
her pupils began to decrease. At length only 
four or five remained, and when Jenny asked an 
explanation from the parents of those who had 
been taken from her school, she received only 
cold and evasive answers. 

And now she began to observe that her former 
friends and acquaintances seemed to shun and 
avoid her; or, if they chanced to meet her in the 
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street, cast glances of scorn and suspicion upon 
her which brought a flush of indignation to her 
cheek. At length the cause of all this became 
apparent. Various slanders tending greatly to 
injure her reputation, had been whispered in the 
village, and were universally believed, although 
no one could tell whence they originated. Jen- 
ny at once decided in her own mind that Moreton 
was the author of these lying reports, for she 
well remembered his parting words : “‘ You shall 
live to repent this conduct, madam.” 

There was no proof of his agency in the mat- 
ter, however, and the innocent victim of slander 
could obtain no redress. Her few remaining pu- 
pils soon left her, and thus the principal support 
of the family was lost. 

To add to the grief of the unfortunate family, 
Mr. Wayland was one day severely injured by 
an accident in his workskop, and brought home 
in a state of insensibility. At first it was feared 
that his injuries were mortal ; but after several 
days ot terrible suffering, he began slowly to 
recover. He would, however, be a cripple for 
life, and unable to labor as formerly at his trade. 
Of course the family were now in a’ destitute 
condition, unable to pay the rent, and scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of life. 

Their extremity was Moreton’s opportunity 
for which he had been long and patiently wait- 
ing; but he had grown wise by experience, and 
did not again attempt to gain the widow’s hand 
by threats. Instead of this he proffered his 
assistance to the family, gave them a receipt for 
the unpaid rent, provided everything which 
could add to the comfort of the sick man; and, 
in brief, assumed the role of a disinterested 
benefactor. 

Jenny was both surprised and pleased at this 
change in his manner, and naturally of an un- 
suspicious disposition, reproached herself for the 
manner in which she had formerly treated him. 
In her zeal to atone for this she once more ad- 
mitted him to her friendship, and it was not long 
before he had again assumed the attitude of a 
suitor. Although she shrank with horror from 
the bare idea of becoming his wife, she did not 
again repulse him with contempt ; but passively 
suffered his attentions, cherishing a hope that 
some means of escape might be opened for her. 

In the meantime, Moreton, confident of gain- 
ing the coveted prize, commenced building a 
magnificent dwelling-house nearly opposite the 
farmhouse once owned and occupied by Jabez 
Dayton. To make a long story short, he pur- 
sued his purpose with untiring energy until, be- 
tween duty to her parents, whom she could thus 
relieve from want, and gratitude to Moreton, poor 
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Jenny yielded to his importunities and consented 
to become his wife. . 


The new ard splendid mansion of Philip 
Moreton was brilliantly illuminated, and a large 
number of invited guests had assembled to wit- 


ness the marriage of their host and the still 


lovely Jenny Dayton. Every face was radiant 
with happiness save that of the bride. Even her 
mother, and her father, who had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be present at the wedding, could not 
conceal the pleasure which they felt at the 
thought of the brilliant future which awaited 


their daughter, as the wife of a rich and influen- 
tial man. , 

The very persons who had recently regarded 
Jenny with scorn and suspicion, were now the 
most anxious to offer her their congratulations, 


and to do her honor; for she was about to be- 


come the wife of the richest man in town, and 
even if the stories which had been circulated 


were true, it mattered not now, for her husband’s 
wealth would cover all her sins. 


The hour appointed for the wedding arrived all 
too soon for the self-sacrificing woman who was 


about to immolate all her hopes of future happi- 
ness upon tho altar of filial duty. The officiat- 


ing clergyman prepared to commence the cere- 
mony; the sorrowful bride and the happy 
bridegroom placed themselves before him, and 
the voices of the guests were instantly hushed. 

At this moment the door-bell rang violently, 
then followed the sound of an angry dispute 
with the servants in the lower hall, and imme- 
diately after hasty footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the room in which the wedding party had 
assembled. Then the door was flung violently 
open, and a roughly-dressed man, whose face 
was nearly concealed by a luxuriant growth of 
beard and moustache, rushed in. 

“What means this intrusion?” demanded 
Moreton, angrily. 

But without deigning to reply to the question, 
the stranger rapidly advanced to the bride, and 
exclaimed : 

“Jenny, you are not yet the wife of that man? 
O, say you are not yet married !” 

As that well-remembered voice fell upon her 
ears, Jenny tottered toward the stranger, and 
fervently murmuring, “Not yet, thank God!” 
fell fainting in her husband’s arms ! 

By this time the assembled company had re- 
cognized the stranger, who was no other than 
Jabez Dayton the treasure-hunter, who had been 
dead and was alive again. 

The scene which ensued is beyond our power 
of description. When Jenny again opened her 
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eyes, she was still clasped in the embrace of her 
husband, to whom she murmured : 

“ Let us leave this place at once.” 

“Not yet, Jenny,” replied Jabez. And plac- 
ing his wife upon a sofa, he advanced - toward 
Philip Moreton. “Not until I have branded 
this miscreant as a liar and a scoundrel !” 


Then seizing the merchant by the collar he 
held him with a vice-like grasp until he had ex- 
posed the villany of which he had been guilty, 
calling in witnesses who had been waiting out- 
side the door, to prove the truth of his assertions. 

It appeared that Moreton had not only orig- 


inated the slanderous reports which had so in- 


jured the reputation of the widow, but that he 
had known for a long time Jabez Dayton was 
still alive. He had intercepted -all the letters 
which Jabez had mailed to his wife from Cali- 
fornia, many of them containing remittances of 


large amount, thus becoming a felon, and ren- 


dering himself liable to several legal penalties. 
Before Jabez had finished the recital, Moreton 
fell upon his knees, crying : 

“I confess it all—I have done all this and 
more—but spare me for the love of God, and 
you shall never see me again. Take all my 


property, but let me escape the penalties of the 
law.” 

sad Not so,” replied Jabez, ““I would not take 
a penny from you; but I have no desire to give 
you up to the officers of justice. Iwill purchase 
your property this moment at a fair price, and 
then you may go in peace.” 

Moreton joyfully accepted this generous pro- 
posal, and stated the sum of money which he 
would consider a fair equivalent for the estate 
which he must leave behind him. A lawyer who 
chanced to be among the guests, immediately 
drew up the proper documents ; the transfer was . 
made, and Moreton having received a bag of 
gold in payment for his houses and lands, hast- 
ened from the room. Before daybreak he was 
beyond the.reach of pursuit, and the next Eu- 
ropean steamer bore him away from the shores 
of his native land, never to return. After More- 
ton had left the house, the lawyer advanced to 
Jabez, and said : 

“This is now your house, Mr. Dayton, and 
we are your guests. In the name of the com- 
pany present, I congratulate you upon your good 
fortune ; and now, if the request is not unrea- 
sonable, will you gratify our curiosity in regard 
to your unprecedented escape from death, and 
your subsequent adventures ?” 

“ Willingly,” replied Jabez. And seating 
himself by the side of his Jenny, he related his 
adventures as follows : 
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“ At the moment when the pit, which my folly 
had led me to dig, caved in, I was at the further 
end of one of the tunnels. I heard the crash of 
the falling earth, and at the same instant found 
myself in total darkness. Isoon comprehended 
the true state of the case, and realized that I was 
buried alive! Words cannot describe my suf- 


ferings for the few minutes (which seemed like 
interminable ages) following the catastrophe. 

“I then for the first time became conscious of 
the folly of my conduct. I saw then how fool- 
ishly, yes, criminally, I had wasted time and 
money in an insane pursuit, thereby bringing 
sorrow and want upon my family, And then I 


reflected upon the ruinous vice of intoxication 
which I had acquired. Presently I experienced 
@ feeling of suffocation, for I had exhausted the 
limited supply of air contained in the small space 
in which Istood. I felt that I was dying, and I 


knelt and prayed, first for my injured wife, and 


then that I might eseape from the horrible death 
which threatened me. I made a solemn vow, 
that if I should ever again be permitted to be- 
hold the light of day, I would forever abstain 
from intoxicating drinks, and devote my energies 
henceforth to some legitimate occupation. 

“As I rose to my feet, I staggered from weak- 


ness, and clutched at the earth for support. In- 
stead of the crumbling sand which formed the 
end of my prison cell, I grasped the fibrous root 
of a shrub which had found its way into my 
cave. It yielded to the tension, and as I drew it 
toward me, a portiqn of earth came with it, leav- 
ing an opening of a foot or more diameter into 
the glorious, blessed, heavenly light ofday. Al- 
though I had excavated my tunnel horizontally, 
I had bored through the brow of a hill, until 
another foot or two would have brought me out 
once more into the open air upon the hillside. 
In a moment more I had enlarged the hole with 
my hands sufficiently to allow me to pass out. 

“T hastened back to the mouth of my pit to 
view the ruins, and then, as it wag already past 
my usual breakfast hour, I felt a sudden impulse 
to conceal myself behind a clump of bushes near 
at hand, to hear what my friends would say when 
they should discover the accident. 

“T had scarcely crouched behind the bushes, 
when a boy came to the mouth of the pit, and 
ran away again in great alarm. In a few minutes 
more a crowd had collected about the spot, and I 
was able to overhear everything that was said. 
But when I heard Moreton say that Jenny did 
not appear grieved at my death, but rather to re- 
joice over it, I swore to leave her forever. As 
soon as possible, I left my place of concealment, 
carefully closed the opening through which I had 


obtained egress from my cave, and left my native 
village, as I then thought, never to return. 

“‘T wandered on, in an agony of mind border- 
ing on madness, until I reached the seashore. A 
ship was lying at one of the wharves, and the 
crew were just casting off the hawser, prepara- 
tory to getting underway. I sprang aboard, and 
begged the captain to take me with him. I told 
him that I was ro sailor, but would do what I 
could, and would try to learn seamanship as fast 
as possible. At length he consented to take me, 
without wages. 

_ “ The ship was bound to California, and after 
& tedious passage we arrived there to find every- 


body in great excitement in consequence of the 
recent discovery of gold. The entire crew, in- 
cluding myself, immediately deserted and hast- 
ened to the mines. For six months I labored 
indefatigably, merely to drive away sorrow, for I 
had no object in amassing wealth, until the ar- 


rival in the mines of an old friend and fellow- 


townsman, who informed me that my wife had 
truly and deeply mourned my death, inspired me 
with new 

“3 immediately wrote home, enclosing a large 
remittance to Jenny. Receiving no answer, I 
wrote again and again, but still no answer came, 


and I began to fear that she was dead. As I had 
already collected many thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold, I resolved to return home at the first op- 
portunity. Before the sailing of the next ship 
tor the New England States, I made a lucky 
‘hit,’ and in three days had quadrupled my store 
of the precious metal. 

“T arrived at Boston three weeks ago, and im- 
mediately despatched a trusty messenger to this 
village, to bring me intelligence of my wife. He 
soon returned, and informed me that she was 
about to be married, and also that she still sup- 
posed me dead. It is not necessary that I 
should inform you of the course which I have 
since pursued, and which has resulted in the de- 
tection of that scoundrel Moreton. And now I 
have regained my darling wife, whom I prize 
more highly than all the gold of California. 

“The ways of Providence are past finding 
out. As you well know, I wasonce a drunkard, 
and a poor, fanatical treasure-hunter; I am now 
a reformed and wealthy man, and this change is 
due to the circumstance of my being buried alive.” 

After bestowing the most hearty congratula- 
tions upon the returned Californian and his wife, 
the company dispersed, leaving the happy pair to 
the enjoyment of each other’s society in their new 
and luxurious 
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With fearful storms of mental woe 

It sadly rocks, like ships that go, 

In hope, far from the smiling shore, 
Alas, to greet its scenes no more! 

Such, swaying wildly mid the storm, 
Upheaves its breast—then, then is gone ; 
The noble life that bore a charm 
Through many a former tempest’s strife, 
At Inst, when Fate uplifts her arm 

With powers of sad destruction rife, 
Sinks wailing, shivering, ’neath the wave, 
No more the storms of earth to brave. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Dear Uncre :—May Carry come and stay 
with you from May to August? The doctor 
recommends her to go into the country, for a 
few months; and as urgent duties make it im- 


in town, I can think of no 
r protector for Carry than you. She will 
not, I am sure, disturb you in the least. She is 
very orderly in her habits, and does not require 
much company, etc., etc.” 


Wallace Hastings dropped the paper as if it 
had been hot lead. Perhaps it is too much for 
me to say that he was a woman hater, but cer- 
tainly he was very near becoming one. He had 
been “hazed about,” as he expressed it, all his 
youth by an energetic, well-meaning, but unsym- 
pathizing step-mother; he had been jilted, when 
searcely over his boyhood, by a little pink-and- 
white-faced girl, and since then, he had vowed 
something like eternal enmity against all woman- 
kind. Consequently he took time to attend fully 
to his own affairs, and at the age of thirty-six 
was a comfortably rich man, living in his own 
house with an oddity of a housekeeper and a 
still greater oddity of a hired man. He was a 
particular young-old bachelor, All his habits 
were fixed and nailed. He carried a little, round 
pin-cushion with him, in which were always 
exactly twenty-six pins; and if one had been 
missing when he lay down at night, it would 
sarely have pricked his conscience so that he 
could not sleep. He had, moreover, a wee little 
bex in which upon the most delicate of reels was 
wound silk and cotton and thread, and in which 
he kept his needles and scissors and shirt but- 
tons, and whatever else goes to mike up that tidy 


receptacle, a bachelor’s work-box. Every chair 
had its place, and knew it too. There were little 
balls of twine tucked away in particular little 
places, and, in fact, everything about looked 
quite too prim and nice for common mortals to 
touch. You may imagine what an annoyance to 
a quiet, particular person, such a note as this 
must have been. 

Again and again he said to himself that it was 
impossible, and he eouldn’t think of it. What! 
have a chit of a girl rummaging about his pre- 
cise premises, laughing when he didn’t want to 
laugh, squalling—yes, that’s what he called it! 
—squalling out opera-airs and thumping his ele- 
gant rosewood piano, till it screamed in agony— 
inviting young men and young women to call, 
turning his parlors topsy turvy, and giving him 
no rest or peace from morning till night! Gi- 
gantic accumulation of evils, Pelion upon Ossa of 
woman troubles! What could he do to avoid 
it? His niece had been too kind to him to deny 
her—she had nursed him in a severe illness, her 
attention had saved his life, and he felt grateful ; 
but it takes something more than feeling to tes- 
tify one’s gratitude. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “I can board at 
Badger’s (a hotel), and leave her the house for 
her to ransack. Then she might talk, come, go, 
act as she pleased, and he would not be there to 
groan in spirit. But would not this look too 
cynical? would it be treating his guest or his 
aunt with respect? He came to the conclusion 
that it would not. Girls ! how he detested them ! 
Vain, giggling, flirting, nervous things, all the 
time expecting presents and ice creams, talking 
without sense, wise without experience—he most 
devoutly wished for a world minus the feminine 
gender, in which he might reflect at his ease, 
have no nieces to send him perplexing notes and 
more perplexing .girls to turn his ideas and his 
household into confusion.” 

After this sort of reflection, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that his hand trembled with vex- 
ation when he replied that his niece was wel- 
come (?) to send her niece—or rather her hus- 
band’s—and that he should be happy (?) to re- 
ceive her. O, the polite lies that are told every 
day, and every hour in the day! 

It was on one of the balmiest and most beauti- 
ful of bright spring mornings. Our bachelor— 
but hold! we have not yet described him for the 
benefit of our thousands of readers. Have you 
on a table, devoted especially to that purpose, 
some scores of daguerreotypes? And among 
them is there one in particular—a Cousin Ned, 
or Mr. Somebody, a particular friend of the fam- 
ily, who visite not often, but always finds it diffi- 
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BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 

How vague and like a wilderness 

That heart becomes with care oppressed ; 

} 
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cult to tear himself away—whom you always se- 
lect to show to visitors,from whom you may be 
sure to hear the most enthusiastic praises? And 
does not your own cheek tingle a little, when 
some rapturous voice exclaims—‘ what noble 
breadth of forehead! what splendid hair! such 
magnificent eyes! has he so sweet a dimple in 
his chin? 0, isn’t he a beauty!” 

Well, that particular picture resembles—in a 
measure—the hero of our sketch. He was not 
only exceedingly fine looking, but he was hand- 
some—a man to be proud of, as far as appear- 
ances went—and really, in all but his dreadful 
indifference to the pretty young girls who walked 
the streets of Sudbary, a noble w every way. 
Nobody could say a word against his morals. 
He went to church three times on the Sabbath, 
gave liberally, had the minister to tea once a 
month, and was highly thought of in the com- 
munity—except by the women, who voted him 
down because he would not take to himself a wife. 

As I began to say, our bachelor sat at his 
breakfast table, leisurely eating, sipping and 
reading, when he saw at some distance the coach 
turning a particular angle that it never tarned 
except when it was coming towards his house. 

“ There’s that girl !” 

It is of course impossible to express by pen, 
the intense and withering disgust conveyed from 
his lips to the current of air blowing towards the 
coming coach. He sprang from the table, up- 
setting his coffee-cup over one of the whitest and 
finest of linen cloths, and by some strange in- 
stinct caught his hat and cane, and made for an 
opposite door to that one at which the coach was 
now standing, when he was arrested by the house- 
keeper, who said, rather pertinently : 

“T guess there’s somebody waiting for you to 
help her out.” 

This carried him to the front door, upon the 
steps of which stood already three detestable 
bandboxes and a formidable trunk, and he caught 
a glimpse of a face looking directly towards him. 

“ Thank Heaven, she’s homely !”” was his first 
mental ejaculation. And he then went forward 
to assist her to alight. 

It was not a beautiful face that sat in his sun- 
ny home not a half an hour afterwards, to be 
sure, but it was a lovable face, there was no de- 
nying that. The fair, well-proportioned brow, 
with its soft ringlets of glossy brown falling 
around it—the clear, dark eyes, the deep, deep 
dimples that showed every time she spoke, and 
even the tiny, white, projecting teeth—yes, the 
teeth were ever visible—made an impression upon 
all who saw her. Wallace Hastings had deliber- 
ately decided to be off early, but somehow he 


lingered longer than he intended, to hear the 
news from the family of his young niece. 

In spite of his prejudices, he admired her calm, 
quiet manner; even her plain, gray-cloth dress, 
with its modest collar of white, pleased his eye, 
though he still persisted in being intensely thank- 
ful she was not beautiful. The next morning at 
breakfast she had a bloom on her cheek. 

“ Let me pour the coffee,” she said, suiting the 
action to the word, and gracefully doing the du- 
ties of a hostess. ‘‘ What a charming place this 
is,” she continued. “ I never saw a more beauti- 
ful prospect than trom the top of the hill yonder.” 

“That hill! why, it is nearly two miles from 
here,” said Wallace. 

“So I supposed,” she replied. ‘I started 
very early, so as to have the benefit of the sun- 
rise. It was a most delightful walk.” 

“ You rise early then?” he said, blushing as 
he thought of his own laziness. 

“ Always,” was her reply. ‘“‘ My duties as a 
teacher would leave me no time otherwise. One 
can get through a great deal of reading and 
study by devoting two early hours to them, the 
mind is so fresh in the morning.” 

“ You keep school then.” 

“© yes. My mother and father have been 
dead for many years.” 

There was an unconsciously mournful cadence 
in this reply, like a sad wail through a summer’s 
wind. This young and graceful girl toiled hard 
for a living. He had not known this before. It 
made him more hospitably inclined. As he went 
away, he said : 

“My pianoforte and music are at your com- 
mand, Miss May,” (Carry May—that was her 
name.) 

“Thank you,” she replied gently. 

“1,”—he hesitated—“ I am not much given 
to visiting, Miss May, but if I can be of service 
to you, command me. There are a great many 
fine young ladies in our vicinity.” 

He could not look her in the face as he re- 
peated these choking words. 

“ Thank you very much, I am sure,” she said, 
with her face all dimples—‘ but I am so little ac- 
customed to visiting myself, that I fear I should 
not be good company. Besides, I am advised 
not to be given to night rambles, by my physician, 
and I believe while my health is not quite good, 
home is the best place for me.” 

“ Admirable conclusion !” said Wallace in his 
heart. “ Most certainly this is an extraordinary 
young woman!” And with much emphasis, he 
repeated these words to the minister that same 
day, inviting the latter to stop and take tea. The 
minister, be it known, was also a bachelor, and 
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was not as old by five years as Wallace Hastings. 

He was a pleasing, gentlemanly man, not at 
all superior in talent, mild and amiable in man- 
ners and deportment, refined, courteous and 
good-looking. He came soon after Carry May 
had installed herself in this pleasant country 
house, and appeared so much delighted with her, 
that Wallace rubbed his hands gleefully for the 
first time in his life over such a thing, and said : 

“There’s a match—and he needs a wife.” 

So it continued that Carry May took long 
rambles in the mornings, often joined by Wal- 
lace Hastings, sometimes by the minister, and 
the good people of the village were noways back- 
ward in forming their conclusions, though they 
were a little puzzled to know which suitor was 
the most favored by the pleasant-faced young girl. 


For a long time, Carry May had not been pre- 


vailed upon to sing. Brave in everything else, 
she was always timid when her vocal powers 
were concerned. One day Wallace Hastings 
came home much earlier than was his wont. He 
entered the house and was astonished to hear a 
clear, sweet, bird-like voice, trilling and warbling 
in perfect abandonment of melodious sound. 
He paused astonished, chained, captivated. If 
he had a weakness, it was a passionate love of 
music, and he himself was no mean amateur. 
Going towards the door of the music-room, he 
found his housekeeper and hired man both listen- 
ing intently. They started and essayed to move 
when they saw him. 

“Hush!” he said, in a low whisper, “ who 
is it?” 

“The young lady,” replied his housekeeper. 
“That’s the way she sings every day, like an 
angel, and Mike and I stand and listen.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Wallace. And 
musingly he entered the parlor. 

Presently Miss May came in, quite astonished 
to see him there, and blushing so, that for once 
he thought her beautiful. 

“So it seems you do sing, Miss May?” he 
said, a little pique in his voice, as he thought how 
often he had urged her to favor him. 

“O, yes, for my own pleasure; it is a relaxation 
from severe duties.” 

“ Must I think you are selfish, Miss May ?” 

“TI hope I am not; I do not think it is selfish- 
ness so much as great timidity, which, so far, I 
have found it impossible to conquer. I wish I 
could. I have taken every pains to do so.” 

Why was it that at that moment the perverse 
heart of this bachelor, who had resisted all the 
beauties he had seen for so many years, went 
from him forever? Her modest, earnest manner, 
glowing cheeks and beautiful eyes completed his 


enslavement. When the minister told him on 
the evening of that same day that he never saw 
a young lady so well calculated to make a pas- 
tor’s wife, he fell almost tempted to commit some 
act of personal violence upon him ; and when 
further, the minister with his pleasant, smiling 
face appeared at his supper-table twice where 
before he came but once, he was inclined almost 
to outrage politeness and tell him his room was 
better than his company. 

It happened one day that the poor minister, in 
strictest confidence, told him that he intended to 
propose to: iWMay. If an earthquake had 
struck him, or a Ball 6fightning transfixed him, 
he could not hive been more astounded. In fact 
he almost turned his back upon the poor man. 

For nearly a week following, poor Wallace 
Hastings spent his evenings from home. He was 
sure he had seen her eye light up with pleasure 
when the reverend gentleman called, she always 
spoke of him in admiring terms, therefore he 
concluded that it was all over, the two loved 
each other, so he would leave them to themselves. 
Consequently, for the sake of his own peace of 
mind, though it certainly made him wretched, he 
avoided Miss Carry May, while she, strange to 
say, seemed to lose her genial flow of spirits, and 
to look somewhat depressed and unhappy. 

One day she sat in her room, writing to her 
aunt and uncle in the city. Suddenly she gath- 
ered the paper in her hands, and crushed it, 
saying : 

“ This will notdo. Instead of writing, I must 
go home. I will not be a love-sick, desponding 
creature. There are claims upon my time, and 
even upon my heart, that I may call upon to aid 
me in overcoming my first wild dream. I will 
go home.” 

When she announced her intention to Wallace, 
he said, almost coldly : 

“ Ah, I am sorry you are going, but I suppose 
we shall be having a wedding soon, then I shall 
see you sometimes.” 

Having uttered these words in a very con- 
strained manner, he went out, leaving the aston- 
ished girl surprised, indignant and wondering. 

It was some two months after Carry May had 
returned. Wallace Hastings had been on a briet 
journey. It was not so much to finish the im- 
portant business which called him away, as to 
forget the image that had been too indelibly 
stamped upon his heart. The minister took tea 
with him in the old-fashioned way, and he, too, 
came with a purpose, he was determined to know 
what had altered the manners of his old friend 
toward himself. 

“ Well, I suppose you are nearly ready for 
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that interesting ceremony?” said Wallace, at- 
tempting a ghastly smile. 

“T really do not know to what you refer,” 
replied the young pastor. 

“ Why, to your engagement with Miss May,” 
replied the other, speaking the name with an 
effort 


“My engagement to Miss May?” replied the 
minister, with equal effort. ‘“ I am sorry to say,” 
he continued, in a lower and sadder tone, “I am 
not and never was engaged to Miss May.” 

“ What, did you not tell me—” 

“T told you that I should propose to her, and 
so I did,” replied the other. “She, however, 
did not love me,” he added, frankly. 

“What a fool I have been!” exclaimed Wal- 
lace Hastings, striking his forehead. 

“She would have made so sweet a pastor’s 
wife,” said the minister, entirely pre-occupied 
with his own thoughts. “ By the way, I wonder 
you could have seen her so much without loving 
her.” 

Wallace finished his supper almost in silence, 
the minister meantime expatiating on the beauty 
and the many virtues of Miss May. 

The next day our bachelor wrote a note to his 
niece in the city, and on the following morning 
he walked into the hall of her residence, just as 
Carry May was walking out. The blush, the 
start, the quick, earnest welcome with which she 
met him, were worth everything to him. Even 
the slight pressure of her hand—he could not 
have counted its value by any sum in arithmetic. 
His niece’s welcomes were more demonstrative. 

“T never expected to see you in my house,” 
she cried. “ You have almost made Carry a 
confirmed anchorite. She was bad enough be- 
fore, but she has been a perfect recluse since she 
returned. I think so much study will kill her. 
Isn’t she a sweet girl? Since nothing has come 
of it, I'll tell you frankly that I did secretly hope 
in my own heart that she would charm you out 
of your celibacy. But, O, dear, nothing short 
of an angel would move you, I believe.” 

“Thave an idea that Miss May is only little 
short of an angel,” said Wallace, gravely. 

“Dear me, have you? Well, I declare, I 
didn’t think it was in you to speak so highly of 
any woman. She isa dear, charming girl, that 
is a fact, the most engaging creature I ever knew 
—altogether a treasure. And it passes my com- 
prehension why she isn’t engaged, or hasn’t been, 
long before this time.” 

“Perhaps she is,” suggested Wallace Hastings. 

“O, no, it isn’t so, I’m very sure,’’ replied his 
niece, “ because, although there are plenty would 
be glad to come, yet no young gentleman waits 

* 


upon her; and I’m sure unless she could get one 
of the very best of husbands, I shouldn’t want 
her to get any, for she has splendid talents and 
can well support herself.” 

“What kind of a husband do you think I 
should make ?” queried Wallace Hastings. 

After a moment of extreme surprise, the pret- 
ty woman clapped her hands as she exclaimed : 

“O, I wish it might be! I know she likes you 
better—” She paused, quite confused. 

Wallace had been walking the floor—he turned 
hastily, gave his niece one searching glance, and 
walked from the room, smiling to himself. 

“*T know she likes you better—’” he solilo- 
quized, “that’s what I want; I want to be liked 
better—better than most men are liked.” 

declare!” exclaimed his niece, “I do be- 
lieve Wallace likes our Carry. Well, to be sure 
if it isn’t just the match for them both! He’s as 
particular as any old bachelor, and she’s as care- 
ful as any old maid. There will be a wedding 
as sure as the world !”’ 

That evening the great question of his life was 
proposed by Wallace Hastings, and answered ac- 
cording to his heart’s desire. Wallace had the 
cruelty to engage his friend and companion the 
pastor, who had enjoyed so many social evenings 
with his bride elect, to perform the ceremony. 
But he knew his disappointment was not as keen 
as some men’s would havebeen. So that’s what 
came of a Country Visit. 


SLEEP. 

There is no fact more clearly established in 
the physiology of man than this, that the brain 
expends its energies and itself during the hours 
of wakefulness, and that these are recuperated 
during sleep ; if the recuperation does not equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers—this is insan- 
ity. hus it is, that in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping always died raving ma- 
niacs ; thus it is, also, that those who are starved 
to death insane; the brain is not nour- 
ished, and they cannot sleep. The practical in- 
ferences are these: 1. Those that think most, 
who do most brain-work, require most sleep. 
2. That time saved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3. Give yourself, your children, your servants— 
give all that are under you the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by compelling them to go to 
bed at some y hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment any awake; and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough re has been secured for 
the wants of the s . This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the question how 
much a any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself; great Nature will never fail to write 

ver under the regulations 
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“THIS LIFE’S A DREAM.” 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


O, tell me not that life ’s a dream ; 
That all are doomed to know 

The hopes we cherish, joys we seek, 
Must end in sorrow, woe! 


O, tell me not there ’s nought on earth 
Can bring us peace of mind ; 

That no pure joys can emanate 
From any earthly shrine! 


O, tell me not *tis a dreary void, 
A sea of toil and strife, 

‘Where we meet and part with those we love, 
And hate the cares of life! 


O, life is not a vale of tears, 
Without a smile to cheer; 

Where nought is heard but a funeral dirge, 
And all is dark and drear. 


Go wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
And ease the sufferer’s pain ; 

Or soothe the lonely orphan’s moan : 
Then, hast thou lived in vain? 


Seek ye the prisoner in his cell, 
Where, fettered and confined, 
Hopeless, alone, he meets his fate: 
Go soothe and calm his mind. © 


Seek the poor slave in distant climes, 
Whose dearest hope is death ; : 
Bartered and sold in cruel sport, 
E’en from his earliest breath. 


Tell him of God, of love and truth, 
And of that better land ; 

Seek to illume his darkened mind, 
And break the heavy band. 


Each has a mission to fulfil, 
Seek out some work of love; 
*T will lead to happiness on earth , 

To higher bliss above. 


‘ 


THE MIDNIGHT EPISOD 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Tue beautiful home of Philip Montague, but 
a short distance from Havre de Grace, in Mary- 
land, lies upon the sloping banks of the lovely 
Susquehanna. No description of ours could 
do justice to the antique-looking cottage nestling 
amidst the shade of those waving lindens at the 
end of the beautiful green lane ; the fine orchard 
at its side, rich with its ruddy, blushing fruit ; 
and the wealth of all flowers which grew in the 
spacious gardens, exhaling their heavy perfumes 
into the opened casements as each breeze kissed 
their velvet cheeks ; the old porch whose staunch 


creeping honeysuckle clinging tenderly to its 
projecting roof, before the doors its plat of grass 
snowed over with daisies, and standing in its 
midst the old carved fountain, now dried up and 
broken, but still with the peacocks who strut 
around the gravel walks, adding to the picture 
and its quaint beauty ; behind, the rows of stately 
poplars darkly rising, around whose tops and the 
old-fashioned vanes the white pigeons are con- 
stantly fluttering. Yes, it was a beautiful, home- 
like spot, and although no architect with curious 
skill had erected a majestic pile of carved marble, 
rare wood or porphyry, with stately columns and 
sumptuous chimney-pieces of shining stone, 
there was the picturesque gables, substantial 
frames, rough porticos, and high, old-fashioned, 
hospitable fire-places, and from the genial warmth 
afforded in winter by the latter, a stranger or 
wanderer never had been turned. 

Paul Montague, his sweet wife, and an or- 
phaned nephew, lived together at Meadowvale, 
the name of this pretty spot, and so quietly 
glided their lives, so many joys were centred in 
each other, that they felt the world had no pleas- 
ures to bestow, save what sprang from the little 
circle of home, which with them all was but 
another word for happiness. 

A serpent once entered Eden, then why should 
Meadowvale remain unvisited? The arch- 
tempter sought our mother’s bower, and a tempt- 
ress entered this elysium and assailed its master 
with a power which nature could not triumph 
over. Weshall see how this came about. 

A pleasant evening in June, Paul Montague 
arrived home from Baltimore ; he had scarcely 
dismounted from his horse, and thrown the 
bridle to his boy, before he was folded in the 
arms of his fond wife, who met him upon the 
steps of the porch with a greeting as warm as 
ten years before, when she became his blushing, 
happy wife. 

“ Dear Paul, I am so glad you have returned,” 
she said. 

“ How do you do, dear wife?” And he kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Come in, come in,” she continued, merrily, 
“T have a pleasant surprise for you. You recol- 
lect Leonora Raymond? O, yes, I know you 
do, for gossips said she was fond of my dear 
husband before we married. Well, I have such 
a sweet letter from her, I have not heard from 
her, you know, for over five years ; her father lost 
all his property before he died, and at last Nora 
has taken a situation at the Marlborough Sem- 
inary, near here, and she wishes to know if she 
can procure board with us.” 
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“ What a fall for proud Nora Raymond,” in- 
terrupted Paul. “But, dear Annie, we cannot 
have our little circle broken into by a stranger.” 

“O, now, husband, you are selfish, you do not 
think how much company she will be for me 
when you are away; but I will go and get you 
. her letter.” And she bounded from the room, 
soon returning with the letter, which Montague 
read, then he laid it down, and said : 

“Do as you please, Annie. I do not like to 
have a stranger with us; but here comes Perry, 
he shall decide.” And asa tall, pale youth en- 
tered the room, Montague addressed him, ‘ How 
do you do, Perry, my boy? Paler than ever— 
you study too hard; but let us submit a question 
to you: shall Miss Nora Raymond be admitted 
to our home ?” 

“Is she poor and friendless ?”” was the ques- 
tion, ina grave voice. 

“So she says,” replied his uncle. 

“Then I should say let her come, uncle, 
if—” 

“No ifs, dear Perry.” And the lady jumped 
towards him, laughing, and placed her plump 
white hand upon his mouth. “ Yes, dear hus- 
band, she shall’ come. I must have my way in 
this; but recollect, you must not make love to 
her as of yore.” 

“Faugh, I expect she is yellow and withered,” 
was the laughing reply. “As for me, I shall 
take care to be as much out of her company as 
possible.” 

“O, Lam so glad, I shall write immediately.” 
And clapping herhands in delight, Mrs. Mon- 
tague ran up stairs to indite the promised letter, 
for there is no errand executed by woman with 
such alacrity as one of sympathy and love. 

Paul soon followed his wife, to refresh himself 
after his long ride, previous to the evening meal, 
and Perry Miller wandered abstractedly to his 
study. 

Paul Montague was a fine-looking man of 
about thirty-seven years of age, with brown, 
eurling hair falling in a heavy mass from his 
white temples, and shading his ruddy cheeks, 
and his deep blue eyes were the index of a warm, 
generous heart. He had a poetic soul, and was 
keenly alive to beauties, both in nature and art. 
He had, besides, an impressible heart; his fine 
attainments had advanced him to high positions+ 
in the political world, and like many men in his 
condition, he was possessed of considerable van- 
ity and self-love ; but he was a devoted husband, 
and his greatest pride and joy was in his bloom- 
ing wife, who returned his affection with all the 
warmth and strength of her beautiful nature. 

Bat the singular being in this household was 


Perry Miller—he was about twenty-two years of 
age. Soon after the marriage of Annie to Paul 
Montague, her sister died in the East Indies, and 
her husband returned to this country with their 
only son, then about twelve years old. The 
father soon after died, leaving the boy to the care 


-of his aunt. She had received him to her heart, 


and he soon was beloved for his good qualities 
very dearly by Paul—he had been a son to 
them. 

He was a strange youth: he never had play- 
mates like other boys, and mid the eternal hum 
of the world, he grew into a shy and solitary 
youth, with strange joys and sorroWs! He knew 
not why, yet he was moved often to tears when 
he stood amongst the lengthened evening shad- 
ows, and felt the night gather gloom around him, 


and the bright stars fix themselves in the great , 


vault above. His chief friends were books, he 
read in them of those great spirits who went 
down like suns and left upon the mountain tops 
of death a light that made them lovely. His 
own heart made him a poet, and imagination 
like a subtle alchemist turned all his thoughts to 
gold, and opened on his life all the treasures of 
her richest vaults; but when from his grave 
studies he unbent, and joined his aunt and uncle 
in their evening pleasures, he had ever a pleasing 
anecdote or rare jest to enliven them, so no face 
was missed more than Perry’s from the drawing- 
room. 

One day there was a great bustle at Meadow- 
vale, atall lady had alighted from a carriage, so 
veiled that Paul and Perry could not see her face 
except just for the instant when the veil was 
raised to kiss Annie Montague, and then a large 
pair of dark eyes were disclosed, and before they 
shone upon the gentlemen the veil was dropped. 

“Why, Nora, Iam glad to see you! Come 
in, come in! Welcome, Miss Raymond, to 
Meadowvale.” 

“Thank you, O, thank you!” And amidst 
these hurried expressions Lenora Raymond en- 
tered the house. 

They formed an agreeable party at tea that 
night—the sprightly and happy wife, the glow- 
ing, handsome husband, the pale student, and 
the magnificent Nora Raymond. Yes, she was 
really beautiful, for her lips and cheeks, her won- 
derfully lustrous eyes, her shape and features 
seemed to be drawn by Love’s own hand, and 
when she gazed, as she did often upon Perry, he 
thought of the deep midnight stars whose light 
is at onee so darkly beautiful, so deeply bright, 
and whole veins of diamonds which could furnish 
crowns for all the queens of earth. 

he seemed to be about thirty years of age (if 
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the reader will pardon us for judging it), her 
figure was tull and luxuriant, she was easy and 
graceful in conversation, and would have been 
brilliant if there had not appeared a certain sub- 
dued air, which seemed to tell of many troubles, 
and which of itself was interesting. She had 
one of those beautifully chiselled mouths which at 
once seem to invite love or wreathe words of 
scorn. 

The conversation was sustained mainly by 
Mrs. Montague, Perry, and Nora Raymond, 
Paul seeming abstracted, careless or pre-oecupied, 
in truth he was bewildered. He had expected to 
see the Noraget other days appear as the faded, 
weary woman ; he was not prepared to have her 
burst into his view. matured. in fascinations, in all 
the warm, ripe luxuriance of her charms, and as 
he listened to the conversation, the gay, sweet 

warble of his wife’s words, the deep and finely 
modulated tones as Perry spoke, then the rich, 
full tones of Nora’s voice, like the master’s touch 
upon the sweet keys of a powerful organ, all 
these made him gaze from one to the other, and 
at last his looks rested upon his own dear wife, 
and if she could have seen his beaming smile, 
she would have known that she did not suffer 
from the comparison. Old days were conjured 
up, old joys were discussed, old friends remem- 
bered, as they sat around the board, and when 
they separated, after spending the evening in 
singing and playing, in both of which accom- 
plishments Nora excelled, it was felt that she, 
instead of breaking in upon their social, home 
pleasures, was a great acquisition. When Paul 
and his wife were alone together, she threw her 
arms about her husband, and said : 

“ Dear Paul, was I not right in bringing Nora 
here? is she not beautiful? Now answer me, I 
wont be jealous.” 

“ Yes, beautiful indeed, dearest wife.” And 
he folded his arms around her shoulders., ‘ But 
my own little dove is far sweeter than all the 
glossy ravens in the world.” 

“Hush, you shall not say so. But do you 
think our Perry will fall in love with her? Did 
you not see how softly his eyes beamed, how ten- 
der his voice became as he spoke to her ?”’ 

“No, no,” was Paul’s answer, I do not think 
our young eaglet will find an eyrie sufficient in 
Nora’s love to perch his hopes upon. His books 
are his best mistress, I think, at present.” 

But Paul Montague did not examine his own 
heart properly when he spoke these words, for 
somehow the idea of Perry’s marrying Leonora 
was disagreeable to him. He did not question 
why ; better if he had. 

The month of July flew by, attended by the 


sultry noons, the fragrant, breezy evenings, the 
rich sunsets, the smiling verdure, and heavy beds 
of flowers ; all at Meadowvale was beautiful as 
ever, and much more happy. The advent of 
Nora Raymond had inaugurated gayer changes 
in the household ; in the mornings she walked to 
Marlborough, which was only a short distance, 
then when she came back, there were rides, and 
drives, sailing upon the broad Susquehanna, 
visits to be paid, or visitors received ; all were 
pleased with the stranger at Meadowvale, and 
many gentlemen, attracted by her charms, had 
become quite constant visitors ; but none received 
so much encouragement as Perry, the student, 
the grave youth who was beginning to love Nora 
as only a poet can love, with the love that can 
thrive upon such dainty food as sweet words 
showering from a dainty lip, and he was but too 
happy when she dowered him with rich looks, 
her arch head half aside, and her liquid eyes 
called all the wild blood up to his pale cheeks in 
pleasant tumults, as they drooped softly upon his 
passion-lit orbs from beneath their silken-fringed 
lids’ O, she bewitched him then, did Nora 
Raymond! 

One evening, ’twas in the latter part of Au- 
gust, the day had. been very sultry, and after 
Leonora had returned from the seminary, she had 
at Perry’s invitation taken a sail with him down 
towards the bay ; she was in the best possible 
spirits, and she looked lovelier than ever, her face 
wreathed in smiles and beaming out all aglow 
from her night of hair, which the evening breezes 
toyed with wantonly, throwing her tiny curls over 
her cheeks in careless. beauty. 

Perry was sad and silent—it seemed as though he 
was content only to drink in love from her voice, 
learn its lessons from her soul-lit eyes, and felt 
as though he was almost in some strange and 
pleasing enchantment, from which a sound would 
rescue him. 

It was getting quite dark when they returned, 
and he fastened his little sail boat to the stakes 
upon the shore, and they strolled on towards the 
house, she leaning heavily upon his willing arm, 
and her mass of curls almost brushing his own 
locks—he was happy almost to delirium. 

“ Perry,” said she, “do not let us return so 
quickly to the house ; we will stroll to the left, 
behind the old poplars, there are seats, you know, 
and we can sit awhile watching the beautiful 
moonrise.” 

“I would have suggested the same, Miss 
Raymond,” replied Perry, “but I feared to 
fatigue you.” 

“You must not call me Miss Raymond any 
more,” said she, looking up at him smilingly. 
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“Its coldness rebukes me for addressing you 
familiarly, Perry.” And she laughed merrily. 

“T will not,” said he, “so here I recant, my 
dear friend, Leonora.” 

They seated themselves upon a bench beneath 
the tall poplar trees. 

“ Ah, friendship,” sighed Nora, “how often 
have I heard it sworn to me, and ofte® thus as 
we are, Perry, beneath the glances of the same 
pale prophetess, the moon, and before she had 
walked in lonely triumph through the heavens, 
those friends were false and foresworn.” 

J will swear friendship to you, dear Nora— 
shall I call you so’—and such a vow may my 
God deny me if I ever break it!” he cried, 
passionately. 

“No, no, you shall not!” She rose ap hast- 
ily. “You are young, dear Perry; ‘twere a 
hard anc thankless task to be the friend of Nora 
Raymond.” She had sank down to the seat 
again, ard was sad and trembling. 

“Yes, Nora, more than friendship, more than 
mortal’s usual love, will I pledge to you.” And 
he continued impetuously, “ Nora, dear Nora, I 
must, I will speak to you, now; I have sought 
you in dim, sweet dreams, on the restless sea, 
when the breathless midnight beat to the same 
lovetune as my heart, and when the brown au- 
tumn had shed its leaves over the great onk- 
roots, and winters moaned through the lindens 
drearily, and my soul was an empty, lorn and 
hungry space, a wide and hollow fane ; when you 
appeared at Meadowvale, you seemed to leap 
into it like a new-born star, and my heart at once 
overflowed with melody and bliss—I have de- 
clared to you my passion a thousand times as 
our glances have met—say, Nora, is this sweet 
dream to pass?” And he knelt down upon the 
damp grass before her. 

He had taken her unresisting hands in his, and 
she leaned over towards him in the moonlight, 
the old poplars rustling above them, and whis- 
pered to his eager ears : 

“ Dear Perry, I love you!” And with her 
eyes beaming into his, and while the melt- 
ing heart softened every feature, she kissed him ! 

At that moment Perry could have scattered 
kingdoms like halfpence, he was drunk with joy, 
it was the royal hour, and as the midnight of her 
tresses floated around his face, the freed ringlets 
almost reeling down to the dewy grass, and her 
white arms imprisoning his neck, their cheeks 
close together, and their breath mixing like their 
souls, it was indeed Love’s banquet spread. A 
strange incident indeed—a poet’s love requited. 
All was embraced in that sentence, “ Dear Perry, 
I love you!” 

29 


Since the arrival of Leonora Raymond at 
Meadowvale, a strange change had come over 
Paul Montague; instead of his fresh, hearty 
laugh echoing over the lawns, and his full voice 
sounding in song, as he wandered over his estate, 
he had been abstracted and silent, and had taken 
greater pleasure in rambling through the old 
woods, sailing upon the broad river, and taking 
long, lonely rides; it seemed as if he wished to 
work off feelings which were oppressive, and 
it was so. 

When Nora had first arrived she had surprised 
him into admiration for her, and that feeling had - 
been gradually growing ever since, and it was 
only when he beheld the loving attentions of 
Perry to her, and her pleased acceptance of them, 
that it dawned upon his mind that he was actu- 
ally feeling jealous of the youth, and when he 
had clearly defined his thoughts, he was angry 
from his soul that such feelings could find a place 
in his heart ; he therefore tried by every means in 
his power to avoid the being who was the cause 
of this unhappy tumult in his breast. It was in 
vain he thought of the injury he was doing his 
wife, in vain all the feelings of honor were mar- 
shalled; no power it seemed was able to over- 
come that of his daily growing and dishonest 
love; but there is no doubt this conflict in his 
mind would have resulted in his complete victory 
over himself, but for feelings which were sharply 
wounded —self-love and vanity. 

He thought of by-gone days, when he believed 
Nora Raymond had loved him; he beheld her 
now cold and calm as a statue to him—she heeded 
him no more than politenessexacted from her— 
she seemed entirely to ignore the past, and cast 
all her bewildering glances towards Perry, as if 
throwing defiance in Paul’s very teeth. Yes, he 
was piqued, his vanity suffered terribly, and with 
the natural selfishness of man he determined to 
conquer this impregnable citadel. His passion 
had entirely got the reins of duty, honor and 
reason, his heart was in a glow like heated steel, 
and his weakness taught him imperatively to 
follow his own mad will; he would not think of 
coming griefs, or what sorrow his course might 
entail upon many suffering hearts. No, he ban- 
ished all thoughts save those which fed his guilty 
passion. 

Nora Raymond saw a great change in Paul 
Montague ; he who had been the courteous host, 
coldly polite, kindly “indifferent, now bent over 
her tenderly as she played upon the piano in 
the evening, his voice was modulated by the pas- 
sion which was raging in his heart, his eyes grew 
darker, softer, as they gazed on her; it was his 
care that now enveloped her form in warm 
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coverings when she ventured out into the chill 
air of the August nights, while his wife would 
thank him so much in her heart for his attentions 
to her lovely friend, and stand by, a busy, laugh- 
ing spirit of joy, uttering playful remarks. O, 
how Paul Montague was insulting her by his 
admiration of Nora! 

She had thawed considerably towards her host, 
and often would they ride and stroll together. 
Perry engaged still in his hard studies, but often 
snatching an hour from these for Nora and hap- 
piness, and upon these occasions the vows were 

- exchanged as warmly and sealed as sweetly as 
upon that first evening beneath the dark poplars. 
Perry Miller would have staked his life upon the 
truth of Leonora Raymond, as he remembered 
the kiss which trembled on his cheek that night, 
with touch lighter than a roseleaf, and her joyful 
tears and blushes were buried in his heart, while 
the sound of her silver voice rippled towards 
him, “I love you.” O, yes, he had sweet 
faith. 

Perry was seated in his study on a pleasant 
evening in September, the casement thrown open, 
with the moon’s slant beams silvering the old 
statues in the corners, and the zephyrs wafting in 
the sweetest garden odors; he looked out at the 
great sailing clouds, which now and then ob- 
scured pale Cynthia’s light, and as her glory 
again burst forth unobscured, he conjured up 
dusk figures starting from the shades, and fan- 
tastic shapes dancing in the gloom ; he was in- 
dulging in one of those pleasant reveries, feeling 
as though the sweetest pleasure on earth was to 
think, at least when,one could think such happy 
thoughts. 

He heard voices in the garden, he looked out 
and beheld his Uncle Paul coming down to the 


little recess almost beneath his window, and Nora 
was hanging on his arm. He smiled, and his 
thoughts again ranged to futurity, and:this time 
a loved home sprang up, painted in all the beau- 
ties of vine-clad doors, jessamine covered case- 


ments, and she its mistress; but he heard the 


voice of Paul addressing Nora, and he was about 
to put his head from the window and speak to 
them, when words were uttered which caused the 
blood to rush back from his heart, and kept him 
rooted there stiff and cold like a being of flesh 


and blood transformed to granite. 

“No, Nora, it is not so,” spoke Paul, “ these 
long, long yearsI have never forgotten you. I 
thought of you, it is true, as one dead—at least 
tome. I thought time had conquered, but when 
-you appeared here, all the memories rushed back 
to my heart, I knew then the fire had never 


died.” 
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“Tsay again, I cannot trust to Paul Mon- 
tague ; every pretty face impresses him, every 
bright eye bewilders him, and brings him a slave 
to the feet of thousands.” 

“By Heaven I swear, Leonora, that I have 
never loved but you. I was mad whenI thought 
so.” And his voice was full of emotion. 

“ You’ were fickle to me, Paul,” and her voice 
was more tender than when she spoke before, 
“and now you are false to her, how should I 
trust you?” 

“More than ever,”’ he answered, passionately. 
“O, Nora, if you could only have known the 
feelings which flashed like fire through my heart 
the first night you came, when I expiated by 
those quick pangs all the fickleness of those 
former years. I knew not that it was love even 
then, until I saw your eyes flashing upon Perry, 
and wooing the boy, drawing his soul to yours 
by your glance of magnetism—” 

“Stop, you must not speak more of this, 
Paul. I am weak; God knows how weak!” 
And her voice trembled, and was as low as the 
cooing of a wounded dove. ‘“ You know Perry 
has declared his love to me, I will not be false to 
him. I will not leave the gash across his heart 
which for years has been bleeding in mine. We 
two have again met like ships upon the sea; 
yours sails into port, I am content that mine may 
speed away on lonely paths, through mists and 
cloud, and foam. I will not marry Perry. I 
will not allow you to become a guilty wretch for 
my sake. I loved you always, I will tell you this 
now that we must part forever; I would to God 
that you had never known this secret, or else had 
known it years before. I bear a heavy doom; 


‘my rich heart has been like a palace shattered, 


but I shall stand up amidst its ruins calmly, 
when I think I have not dragged you down with 


” 
me. 


While she had been speaking, Paul was moved 
to the soul, and when Nora in that hour of trial 


proved herself the strongest, he felt as though 
he could not, would not, give her up. He inter- 


rupted her with burning words which came trip- 
ping from his tongue, as his thoughts were stirred 
by his love. 

The statue still stood on the window above 
them, immovable, stupefied, and as the moon 
struck upon Perry’s pale, rigid features, he looked 
almost petrified, There was the evidence, how- 


ever, of a struggling smile, when he saw Nora so 
much the stronger, nobler being. 

Paul still urged. Nora was becoming less 
firm ; her words were mingted freely with her 
tears. Ah, mortals are ever weak when love is 


aprompter. She made an attempt to go to the 
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house, Paul urged her to hear him but a mo- 
ment. She gave him that moment. Ah, that 
fatal indecision! His insidious, gilded argu- 
ments glided like delicious music into her soul, 
her head drooped upon his shoulder, their words 
were lower and more tender, their breaths 
mingled with their sighs, and in the intoxication 
of the moment the words were uttered which the 
night breezes wafied up to the casement : 

“ Dearest, I yield—I am yours—I consent to 
fly with you.” 

These words smote upon the statue’s ears. 
No longer granite, nor immovable, was that form, 
but a shudder ran through the whole frame like 
a strong electric shock, a feeling of intense pain 
convulsed the features, a faint groan escaped 
from the bloodless lips, and the form staggered, 
then fell to the floor like a corpse. 


Who shall attempt to describe the feelings 
of the student? Let all the anguish which 
hearts have experienced in years of misery be 
condensed into one brief instant, and that to 
make a millionth part of the sorrow of that bit- 
ter stroke, and we can nearly understand it. 

The next day Perry did not appear amongst 
the family, he pleaded illness. How ill he was 
none guessed. None ever knew what a conflict 
he had with love, reason and dutv, but his was 
one of those strong, conscientious natures that to 
learn the right was but to practise it. 

Another beautiful night at Meadowvale; no 
winds to stir the trees, and leaves, and bowers ; 
the pale moon again riding in the heavens, and 
her lambent beams searching lovers out to soften 
eyes, to play upon sweet features, and with her 
slant beams often interposing between kisses, 
sharing half their sweetness. Nine, ten o’clock 


had passed, the quiet and regular household had 
settled down to that stillness which speaks of the 
general reign of Morpheus. Eleven o’clock, 
and a stealthy figure emerged from the bushes 
behind the arbor near the poplars, and crept si- 
lently towards the house, a window was quietly 
opened and a head was thrust cautiously forth ; 
perhaps it was the moon, but 0, the face was 


deadly pale. A light still glimmered in “the 
room of Annie Montague the wife, at the other 


The figure comes from out the bushes, he 
treads lightly, but the gravel still creaks loudly 


under his feet; but the household slumbers on. 
He bears a light ladder to the opened window, 
puts one end down, then another, then carefully 
rests it against the house, crushing all the honey- 
suckles beneath it. What cares he? He would 
crush hearts as well. 


The lady steps out upon the topmost round, a 
murmur, then she slowly descends, each round 
seeming to creak warningly, till she reaches the 
bottom and is folded in the figure’s arms. Now 
back to the bushes, lightly towards the old pop- 
lars, cross through the wood to the o!d road, 
they are now in the lane leading to the gate, the 
entrance to the shore, where a carriage is await- 
ing them, and the impatient horses are pawing 
holes in the sand, Still advancing to the gate, 
the man’s strong arms around the woman’s al- 
most fainting form, he was about to open the 
gate and pass through, onward to their fate. A 
figure started out from the shades of the lindens, 
and the tall form of Perry Miller stood before 
Paul Montague and Nora Raymond. Had an 
apparition darted out before them they would 
have been startled no more; a faint shriek from 
Nora, as she fell almost fainting back upon Paul, 
who confronted Perry, as he said : 

“ Ha, you here—” 

“Yes, Paul Montague, I am here; here to 
stop one of the most terrible crimes ever contem- 
plated. LIoverheard all in the garden last night. 
I do not seek to save Nora Raymond for myself, 
that is all over, I know ; but I will save Nora by 
saving your wife, for ’tis she who now claims my 
pity. I will repay her all the gratitude I owe 
her for her kindness to the orphan, by saving her 
from such shame and misery as this, and then I 
leave your house forever.” 

His glance was scorching, and Nora almost 
felt the lightning from his eyes blast her’ where 
she stood. Montague at first was surprised al- 
most out of speech, he felt Nora shiver in his 
arms, he still was determined to go on, in spite 
of all. 

“Out of my path,” he cried, striding forward. 
“T will go on, I have chosen my road, ’tis not 
in the power of a boy to drive me back.” 

“ For shame, Paul Montague!” replied Perry, 
but he did not stir. ‘‘ Will not the thought of 
her, who for years has been your faithful wife, 
drive you back? Will you forfeit at one instant 
your years of toil for fame—your honor and 


your good name—and drag down that weak 
woman to perdition with you beside? Will you 
crush forever the happiness of her who now 
watches for your coming, and all for a few hours 
of guilty joy? O, Paul Montague! Uncle, for 
heaven’s sake, go back, go back! ’tis yet time! 
Retrieve all your crimes by that one act of 
mercy!” And he leaned forward, clasping his 
hands, towards Paul, supplicating him to return. 

Nora stepped from the side of Paul, and 
said, while her tears and sobs would let her 
speak : 
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“He is right, Paul. I will go back. I can 
save all. I never saw the horror of my crime 
till now—” 

“By all my hopes, I swear you shall not go 
back! Out of my way, boy, or I will strike you 
to the earth!” . And he stepped forward to open 
the gate. 

Perry grasped the fainting woman by the arm, 
‘and drew her quickly behind him; then, quick 
as thought, he pulled two heavy pistols from his 
bosom, and as Paul stepped towards him, the 
two ominous muzzles pointed at his head, and 
the stern eyes of that pale man gave guarantee 
that he would not hesitate to pull the triggers 
which his fingers pressed upon. 

“Since you scoff at moral laws, I will try this 
persuasion ; and I will shoot you dead at my 
feet, rather than your infamous plan should be 
carried out.” 

But now Nora was in front of him, and 
grasped his uplifted arm. 

“Spare him! spare him, Perry, if you ever 
loved me!” she almost shrieked. 

His arms dropped ; through his stern purpose 
those words came as oil into smarting wounds. 

Montague’s head had fallen upon his breast— 
the arms of Perry encircled and supported Nora. 
What a picture in the nioonlight ! 

Perry walked with his charge unmolested to- 
wards the house; the humble, guilty man fol- 
lowed. He had in that brief, awful moment 
seen, 98 ina panorama before him, the dreadful 
horror of his crime, souls perishing in the mael- 
strom of his dishonor. He could have wept at 
the feet of Nora, and would have given his life 
to have wiped out the record of his insults to his 
faithful wife; and in his deep humiliation, he 
could have embraced Perry as his saviour. 

The next day, Nora Raymond left Meadow- 
vale in haste; the sorrowful Annie Montague 
‘had taken her plausible letters and fair excuses as 
the cause, and when the carriage rattled away, 
Paul’s and Perry’s glances met, dreadful, sad 
meaning in the first, xwful lifetime sorrow in the 
last. 

Years, many years, had passed over Meadow- 
vale. ‘None, save the actors, knew of The Mid- 
night Episode; but Perry Miller travelled, a 
lonely, famous man known to the world as a 

* poet and scholar, over nearly all the earth. He 
had come back, from over the seas, to greet Paul 
Montague and his wife again at the old home. 
He passed through New York, from Boston, on 
his way to Maryland, when he stopped in the 
former city and visited a certain famous hospital. 
As he passed through one of the wards, a sister 

of charity raised up from the bedside of one of 
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the patients, and when she gazed on Miller, the 
crimson flush mounted clear up to the snowy 
white band which confined her hair. Heavens! 
he recognized the features, still fresh, pure and 
fair, of her whdm he had known as Leonora 


Raymond ! 


ORIGIN OF SILK HATS. 

The “Nouvelliste” of Rouen, narrates the 
following carious anecdote: ‘ M. Botta, son of 
one of the professors at the Academy of Caen, 
an intrepid traveller and confirmed archxologist, 
one of the discoverers of the ruins of Nineveh, 
undertook a journe ~ China, and lived some- 
time at Canton. his was prior to 1830. He 
used to wear there a beaver hat in the European 
fashion, which suited him so well that he was un- 
willing to change it. However, when it was 
worn out, he applied to a Chinese hatter, and 
giving him all serts of directions, told him to 
make another like it. The man went to work, 
and in a few days brought a hat of the required 
shape, not of beaver, but of some stuff very soft 
and glossy. M. Botta.on his return to France, 
preserved this curious specimen of Chinese 
workmanship, and wishing to have it repaired, 
entrusted it to a hatter, who examined it carefully, 
and was much struck with its mode of fabrication, 
which was altogether new to him. He examined 
the article with the greatest attention, and a short 
time after the present fashion of silk hats came 
in. The inventor patented his discovery and 
made a forvane, but held his tongue about his 
debt to the Chinese tradesman, who, seeking a 
substitute for the beaver, which he could not pro- 
cure, devised the plan of replacing it by the light 
tissue of silk, which, at present almost univer- 
sally constitutes the outward covering of the 

ern hat. We to restore to the China- 
man, olhongh some late, the honor due to 


FABLE. 

A gourd had wound itself around a " 
and in a few weeks climbed to its 9 age 

“ How old mayest thou be?” asked the new- 
comer. : 

“ About a hundred years !” 

“ About a hundred years, and no taller! Only 
look ; I have grown as tall as you in fewer days 
than you can count years !” 

“ I know that well,” replied the palm. em 
year of my- life a gourd has climbed up row 
me, as proud as thou art, and ass ived as 
thou wilt be.”—The Modern 


THE FIGHTING TAILORS. 


In the time of the Second, when a Brit- 
ish army was on the Continent of Europe fight- 
ing the French, a regiment of light cavalry was 
ordered to be raised in a hurry, 
the London tailors Peisewiay | TA the time, the sai 
regiment was immediate with journey- 
men tailors, and, when thought at. for the battic- 
field, they were sent to Germany, and under the 
famous Marquis of Granby these tailors fought on 


all occasions with such gallantry as not only to 


draw forth eulogiums from their general, but to 
become a positive terror to the enemy.— Sat. 
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THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 


BY FANNIE DENNETT HALL. 


We lived in the suburbs of the city; in facet, 
our neighborhood had more of the city than. the 
country element in it, being a prim, dignified 
plain, whose inhabitants were little given to gos- 
sipping or to similar sins. In spite of some dis- 
advantages, it was altogether the loveliest spot, 
in the summer time, that we had ever seen. By 
we, I mean Harry and myself, who were, with 
the exception of our little maid-of-all-work, the 
only inhabitants of Hawthorn Cottage, a delight- 
ful little mushroom of a house, springing up in 
the midst of hawthorns and barberry-bushes and 
all sorts of untamed vegetation. 

The cottage had the advantage over some 
dwellings of being deliciously cool in summer, 
and in winter—well, that was a slight drawback, 
to be sure—it was damp and disagreeably cold. 
Harry did not seem to mind this, however, and 
neither did I, except when I was attacked with a 
fever and ague, which lasted til summer time. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. 

Directly opposite us was a stately mansion, 
with a sloping lawn.and flower-beds in the shape 
of hearts and rounds; in these latter grew all 
kinds of tame flowers, which arrogantly wafted 
their fragrance into our humble nook. 

Never ending were the speculations in which 
Harry and Lindulged, when, in the cool of the 
evening, seated upon our piazza, we gazed at the 
mansion opposite. Numerous were the romances 
we composed, Harry and I; and if all these had 
been written down and sent to some appreciating 
publisher, we might have been rich by this time. 

At this time, the house was vacant; indeed, it 
had not been oceupied since we had been in the 
neighborhood, We had heard, though, through 
one channel and another, curious stories about 
the mansion. One rumor ran that it was 
haunted ; another was, that no family had ever 
inhabited it, but that it had lost while there one 
or more of its members by death. Another 
story, and very absurd, both Harry and I voted 
it, was, that no one could enter this. wonderful 
house without being chilled through and through, 
in such a manner that it required weeks to re- 
move the disagreeable feeling. . 

It was the second summer of our residence at 
Hawthorn Cottage. One morning, just after 
Harry had started for town, I took my sewing 
and seated myself at a window which cum- 
manded a view of the mysterious house, as we 
had got into the habit of calling it. The noise 
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of wheelsattracted my attention, and, looking 
up, I saw that a carriage was drawn up at the 
opposite entrance, and that a gentleman and two 
ladies were descending from it. I am not much 
in the habit. of watching people, but so many 
had been our conversations about the haunted 
mansion, that [ was really curious to know what 
was about to happen. 

The gentleman, an elderly man, with long 
white hair, which was singularly inconsistent 
with his active movements, led the way ; the two 
ladies, one elderly, the other young, followed, 
und in a moment more the door of the myste- 
rious house had closed upon all three. Half an 
hour afterwards, they came out, and I had a 
good view of the faces of the strangers. Never 
shall I forget the face of the younger lady, as I 
first saw it that summer morning. We read of 
such, but seldom, if ever, do we meet with them 
in real life. Fair and saintlike, it seemed to 
have caught its expression from the contempla- 
tion of diviner objects than mortals usually 
behold. 

As she stood waiting to enter the carriage, I 
fancied I saw her shudder; and immediately 
after she drew her light shawl more closely 
about her. The story of the fatal chill came 
into my mind, and from that moment I wasa 
believer in it. Not even was I to be laughed out 
of this belief by Harry, to whom I broached the 
subject at our evening meal. He laughed, also, 
at my enthusiastic description of the younger 
lady, refused to believe her a creature less earthly 
than ordinary mortals, and ended the matter by 
hinting at the impropriety of Mrs. Harry Dole’s 
watching people from the window. This put an 
end for the present, to all talk on the subject. 

Two days after, several loads of elegant furni- 
ture came to the house opposite, I could not re- 
sist the temptation—although I was the wife of 
Mr. Harry Dole, merchant—of casting a look 
now and then across the way. As long as Harry 
did not know it, it did not matter much. 

A week after I had first seen them, our neigh- 
bors. were settled in their new dwelling, and 
everything went on as quietly, seemingly, as if 
there was no such thing in the world as a mys- 
terious house. Once or twice I saw the young 
lady in the garden, but asa general thing, we 
seldom saw our neighbors from one week’s end 
to another. After a while, I began to think it 
was our duty to call upon them ; but as often as 
I made the proposal, Harry was sure to have a 
headache, or there was some other excuse, and 
as I myself haye a horror of making calls, the 
matter was indefinitely postponed. 

The summer passed, and autumn came on 
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unusually chilly. I remember it well, for, early 
as it was, we began to have a little fire of an 
eveninz, and to draw the curtains to make it look 
cosy. Sometimes the wind whistled about the 
house, and sometimes it came in low, wailing 
sounds, like some person in distress. Never 
shall I forget that autumn; every circumstance 
that happened then, is impressed upon my mind 
too deeply ever to be effaced. 

It was the saddest and the dreariest season I 
had ever known; and it was only when I had 
drawn the curtains to shut out the desolate 
world outside, and we were gathered about the 
bright, coal fire, that I was really happy. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening; we had 
gradually dropped into silence and were listening, 
or at least I was, to the wind outside. Suddenly 
there came upon the blast a shriek so inexpressi- 
bly mournful and startling, that both Harry and 
I started to our feet and stood looking at each 
other in consternation. Once again, even while 
we stood spell-bound, it came mingling with the 
wind, and gradually dying out in such low, mel- 
ancholy wailings, that our very blood seemed 
frozen. 

Harry ran to the front door, and opening it, 
peered into the darkness ; with the exception of 
the wind, all was quiet. There were a few stray 
lights in the house of our opposite neighbors, but 
nothing that betokened confusion or commotion ; 
and yet the sound seemed to have come from 
that direction, and must have been more audible 
to them than to us. 

We stood at the door for five minutes, waiting 
for a repetition of thesound. For the third time 
we heard it, now more like a how! than a shriek ; 
more frightful than ever from its intensity, and 
dying out, as before, by degrees. There was no 
mistaking the direction this time ; the shriek or 
howl proceeded from the mysterious mansion 
opposite, now, indeed, doubly mysterious. 

I shivered and drew back. Harry closed the 
door, and with a thoughtful face, seated himself 
by the fire in our cosy little parlor. 

The silence of fifteen minutes was at length 
broken by Harry. 

“You are right; there is something strange 
about our neighbors opposite. I wonder who 
and what they are !” 

“Do you think,” I ventured to suggest, “ that 
a murder has been committed ?” 

Harry looked grave. “ We ought not child- 
ishly to imagine all sorts of terrible things; if 
there is any mystery about the matter, be sure 
that time will reveal it. I really hope there 
will be no further disturbance.” 

The next morning I saw the young lady in 
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the garden, gathering a few of the fall flowers. 
It was impossible to connect the idea of crime 
with such a sweet, Madonna-like face, but still I 
was firm in the belief that some mystery hung 
over the house and its inhabitants. 

It might have been a week after the above 
occurrence, that Harry and I were sitting up un- 
usually late; singularly enough, our conversa- 
tion had been very doleful upon this particular 
evening. We had gone back to the deaths of 
our parents, to the melancholy fate of Harry’s 
only sister, a subject to which he very seldom 
referred. With a strange pertinacity, he spoke 
of it again and again, recapitulated the train of 
horrors that preceded the catastrophe, and lin- 
gered upon the frightful details in a manner that 
made me unusually nervous. 

The fire had died out, and the room was get- 
ting chilly ; both of us had now relapsed into a 
gloomy silence, which ill prepared us for what 
was to follow. With awful distinctness there 
came again that well remembered shriek, still 
ever new in its horror. That night there was 
no wind, and every stage of the sound, from its 
first fullness to thé last dying wail, smote upon 
our ears in a manner that is never to be forgotten 
while I live. 

“This is frightful!” said Harry, starting up 
and dashing across the room. 

As for me, I sank back upon the sofa, and 
closing my eyes, awaited with nervous shudders, 
which I could not prevent, whatever fresh horrors 
were in store for us. 

Perhaps the groans that followed were more 
frightful than the shrieks. Groans that I should 
have thought possible to have been wrung only 
from the lips of those who die amidst exquisite 
tortures, fell upon our ears without cessation. 

Harry seized his hat and rushed to the door, 
and I followed him. Just then, the side door of 
the mansion closed with a bang, and a moment 
after, a carriage with side lights passed out of 
the gateway and went at a furious pace down the 
road. 

The groans had ccased ; all was now as still 
as the grave, and not even a light could be seen 
in the mysterious house. We had nothing else 
left us to do but to close our own door, and, re- 
treating to the parlor, to stare at each other in 
hgrror and perplexity. 

“If this disturbance ever happens again,” said 
Harry, solemnly, “I shall feel it my duty to in- 
vestigate the mystery, at whatever cost. It is 
very strange.” 

I was in no humor for making any answer ; my 
old enemy, the ague, had fast hold of me, for 
such had been the effect of the sudden shock, 
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that it had brought back what, as I thought, I 
had long ago got rid of. 

An hour after, during which time I had not 
moved from the sofa, 1 heard—indeed, we both 
heard—the sound of returning wheels, and once 
again the side lights flashed, as the carriage re- 
entered the gateway ; then all was quiet again. 
That was truly a night of horrors; how we 
lived through it, I cannot tell. 

The next day I had some callers, people that 
lived in our neighborhood. They had, as I sup- 
posed likely, heard the sounds that had so dis- 
turbed us the night before. 

“Tt’s clear to my mind that the house is 
haunted,” said Mrs. Ball, a very genteel and 
prim, middle-aged lady. “Such groans and 
shrieks no mortal ever could have uttered. I 
really don’t know what to do in the matter.” 

“They do say,” chimed in number two, “ that 
that beautiful young lady is dying by inches. 
Every day she grows thi and thinner, for do 
allshe may, she cannot escape the doom that 
hangs over her.” 

“ Nonsense !”” was the polite rejoinder of num- 
ber three; “I don’t believe a word about the 
house being haunted. It’s my opinion that 
some crime has been, or is being committed in 
he house, and that the young lady is an unwil- 
ling accomplice to it; no wonder, poor thing, she 
is dying. Well, it’s none of my business.” 

That night, when Harry came home, he in- 
formed me that he had made all possible in- 
quiries concerning our opposite neighbors, but 
no one seemed to know anything about them. 
As the matter still continued as mysterious as 
ever, and we could gain no new light upon the 
subject, we ceased to speak about it; but every 
night we dreaded a repetition of the sound. 

It was the last Sunday in October ; I remem- 
ber it well, for Harry and I took a longer stroll 
than usual after the afternoon service. We lost 
our way, and were obliged to come through a 
long lane, which in summer was just the green- 
est and the loveliest country road that I ever 
saw. Now, everywhere it was strewn with 
bright-colored leaves, through which we tram- 
pled with the keenest sense of enjoyment of 
what might be considered very childish by some. 

We met only one person; we very seldom 
meet any one in such roads. I don’t think 
Harry took much notice of this man—and I 
didn’t, at first; but when I saw him glare at me 
as if he wished to annihilate me, I walked on a 
little faster—though I laughed at myself, a min- 
ute after, for being such a coward. 

When we came to Hawthorn Cottage, there 
seemed to be a great commotion in and about 
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the house opposite. The hired man was sad- 
dling a horse in-the stable, and the elderly gen- 
tleman whom we supposed the head of the fam- 
ily, was running from one place to another with 
great activity. The young lady whom I have 
so often spoken of, was standing at the gateway, 
looking down the road and wringing her hands. 
There was upon her face an expression of an- 
guish which at once awakened my sympathy, 
and I was upon the point of running to her and 
speaking, when she turned away, without per- 
ceiving us, and walked slowly up the carriage 
road. Something had happened to alarm and 
distress our neighbors, but what it was, we could 
not even guess ; and circumstances forbade our 
offering them sympathy and aid. All through 
that peaceful Sunday afternoon, even till night, 
strangers were coming and going, with faces 
upon which was clearly expressed anxiety. 

I confess that Harry and I were somewhat 
curious to know what was going on in that 
mansion of mystery; but we were not destined 
to be gratified. As before, we heard about mid- 
night the noise of returning wheels, and then the 
sound of many voices ; then all was quict again. 

On Monday morning the haunted house, which 
had figured in my dreams the night previously, 
wore, externally at least, as peaceful a look as 
ever. I half fancied that I had dreamed the 
events of the afternoon before; but that idea 
vanished, when Harry spoke of the matter at the 
breakfast table. 

We came to the conclusion, Harry and I, that 
the house opposite contained some dreadful mys- 
tery which it behooved us to know, if we ex- 
pected to enjoy any more peace and quietness. 
But the question was—how were we to know ? 

Harry insisted upon it, and nearly convinced 
me of the same thing, that the matter was so 
suspicious in its aspects, that he or any other 
person was justified in informing the proper 
authorities of the circumstances, and requiring 
them to give an explanation of the mystery. 

For a long time I objected to such a summary 
mode of proceeding ; but I was not proof against 
Harry’s argument, and in the end was obliged to 
confess that such a course was no more than 
justice to the whole neighborhood. 

It is singular how events turn out sometimes ; 
just before Harry went down town, that morn- 
ing, we had a letter come, by which I learned 
that my sister and her husband had just arrived 
from India, and wished us to meet them in the 
city. That circumstance drove our previous 
conversation from my mind, and I think from 
Harry’s mind also, for he made no allusion to it 
during that day or the next. 
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We remained two days in the city, and during 
that time Hawthorn Cottage was shut up. The 
meeting with my sister after an interval of sev- 
eral years, the sense of relief from the knowledge 
that in our temporary abode we should not be 
subjected to the terrors of the haunted house, 
made an entirely different person of me; and 
when, towards night, we arrived at Hawthorn 
Cottage, I was in the gayest of spirits. I had 
many pleasant things to think of, not the least of 
which was that, in a few days, my sister was 
coming to make our little mansion a long visit. 

It was near ten, that same evening, and I had 
put my work away and was meditating the pro- 
priety of retiring for the night, when suddenly, 
as ever, there came to our ears a succession of 
those shricks which had chilled us with horror 
twice, before. 

Harry sprang to his feet with the determina- 
tion of discovering the origin of those frightful 
sounds, if such a thing were possible; for the 
repetition of them was almost beyond endurance. 
At the piazza of our cottage, he came to a full 
stop; there was something. singular about the 
appearance of the house opposite. From the 
side windows flashed a long, lurid gleam of 
light, which lit up all objects on that side of the 
house. The shrieks still continued, but in con- 


templating the mansion, we almost forgot them. 

“Good heavens ! the house is on fire!” was 
Harry’s vehement exclamation, as he dashed 
down the steps, leaving me spell-bound at his 
announcement. 


The next moment I rushed into the hall, 
seized a woolen shawl, and then sped after 
Harry, who had by this time gained the side door 
of the mansion. As I passed up the carriage 
road, tongues of fire leaped from the upper win- 
dows, and a hideous “ha, ha, ha!” uttered from 
above, rang in my ears. Harry opened the door 
and passed in without ceremony,I following him. 

There was no one in the room into which we 
entered but the elderly lady whom we had once 
or twice seen. She was running from one place 
to another, gathering up stray articles, but evi- 
dently without much idea of what she was doing. 
Leaving her in my charge, Harry rushed up 
stairs to the immediate scene of the fire. 

It was piteous to see the old lady moving fruit- 
lessly about the room, every now and then stop- 
ping to wring her hands. It was no time for 
ceremony, so I tried to make her understand that 
if she had valuables to save, she had better secure 
them at once. Acting upon my suggestion, she 
went to work actively, and by the time a half a 
score of the other neighbors had arrived, we had 
contrived to save many things. 
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Then followed a scene of confusion that it is 
almost impossible to describe. Harry was here, 
there and everywhere ; sometimes directing those 
who were attempting to extinguish the fire, some- 
times handing up the buckets of water, and 
again helping to remove the furniture. Above 
all the noise and confusion, I, and all of us who 
were down stairs, heard those awful groans and 
shrieks, doubly awful from the circumstances, 
and proceeding apparently from the very room 
where the fire had originated. 

It soon became evident that no effort could 
save the house, and the attention of all was now 
turned to the furniture. I looked round for 
Harry, but he was no where to be found. The 
greater part of us had retreated to the garden, 
driven thither by the intense heat, and it was 
while standing there, that I saw Harry re-appear 
at the door, bearing in his arms the inanimate 
form of the young lady, whom until that mo- 
ment, strange to say, I had forgotten. Iran for- 
ward and received her, and with a little help, I 
had soon conveyed her across the street to Haw- 
thorn Cottage. The moment she was somewhat 
recovered, I hurried back to the scene of the fire, 
although my aid was no longer needed. 

It was a grand but awfal sight. I had never 
had such a near view of a fire before, and I pray 
that I may never have another. The flames 
leaped up and roared as if they had human 
voices, and we stood breathless, almost over- 
powered by the grandeur of the scene. 

Fortunately Hawthorn Cottage was not en- 
dangered, for the wind bore the flames in an 
entirely opposite direction. I was thinking how 
I should have felt-if our home had gone too, 
enveloped in those awful tongues of flame, when 
a movement of the crowd about me attracted my 
attention. The crowd nearest the building 
parted, and two men, whom I recognized as 
Harry and our neighbor with the venerable white 
hair, came slowly along, bearing between them 
the dead body of a man; I knew he was dead by 
the peculiarly listless manner in which his arms 
hung down. 

They came nearer, and impelled by a fascina- 
tion which I could not resist, I retained my place 
while the others fell back. ©, shocking sight! 
disfigured and begrimmed with smoke as it was, 
I nevertheless recognized that peculiar face that 
had glared upon me in the country road not 
many Sundays ago. They passed on mourn- 
fully with their burden of senseless clay, and I 
never saw it again. . 

The next morning, when we looked out, we 
saw only a smouldering heap of ruins where 
once stood the haunted house. I heard a physi- 
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cian once say that it would be a lucky thing, if all 
such consumption-breeding houses could be de- 
stroyed by fire; and as he spoke, he shrugged 
his shoulders and glanced at Hawthorn Cottage. 
I suppose he meant that the situation was rather 
damp—and indeed we found it so, after living 
there a couple of years. Fever and ague isn’t 
the pleasantest disease that ever was, and I 
found that Hawthorn Cottage was peculiarly fa- 
vorablg to such diseases. I never wholly recov- 
ered until we removed toa home of our own, 
located in a particularly healthy spot. 

The homeless family, father, mother and 
daughter, remained with us a few days, at our 
urgent invitation, and when they went away, we 
had formed an acquaintance with them which 
will last through \jfe. We count them now among 
our best friends. 

A week after the fire, I said to Harry : 

“ There is one thing that troubles me, Harry. 
I am certain you know, and yet you have never 
told me the mystery of that house opposite.” 

“ Haven’t 1?” said Harry. “ Well, it is a sad 
subject ; let that be my excuse for not telling 
you.” 

“ What was it?” I persisted; and one more 
question—“ who was it that you bore from the 
house that awful night ?” 

“The only son of our neighbor, a raving 
maniac ; he was the author of the fire, and per- 
ished in it. That is the whole mystery of the 
house opposite, and I am thankful that was the 
only mystery. I hope we shall never be troubled 
by it any more.” I hoped so too. 


ARCTIC PALATES.. 

Bills of fare vary very much, even in Green- 
land. I have inquired of Petersen, and he tells 
me that the Greenland Esquimaux (there are 
many Greenlanders of Danish origin) are not 

as to which of their animals affords the 
most delicious food; some of them prefer rein- 
deer venison, others think more favorably of the 
ung dog, the flesh of which he asserts, is “ just 
ike the beef of sheep.” He says a Danish cap- 
tain who had acquired the taste, provided some 
for his —_. and they praised his mutton. After 
dinner he sent for the skin of the animal, which 
was no other than al red dog. This occurred 
in Greenland, where his Danish guests had re- 
sided for many years, far removed from Euro 
an mutton. Baked puppy isa real delicacy all 
over Polynesia. At the Sandwich Islands I was 
once invited to a feas*, wd had to feign disap- 
pointment as well +: _ could, when told that 
puppy was 80 extremely scarce it could not 
procured in time, and therefore sucking-pig 
was substituted.—M Clintuck’s Voyage of the Fox. 


IDLERS. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands.—CowPer. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Mrs. Purnam, John Martin’s portly, bustling 
housekeeper, made delicious soups. Not black, 
greasy compounds, which look as if manufactured 
out of stale dish-water and burnt crusts, and 
taste just as they look; not weak, frothy mix- 
tures, genteelly diluted, peppered and salted re- 
minders of the time of Noah and the ark, when 
water was, according to historical accounts, quite 
plenty, and beef-shanks couldn’t have been had 
for love or money ; not thick porridges of stewed 
vegetables, enough to make one’s head ache just. 
to think of, for pitying the poor potatoes and 
cabbayes and turnips at losing their individuality 
in such a melange. Not any of these, but rich, 
sweet, savory messes, such as would make an 
epicare’s mouth water—the liquid part like am- 
ber jelly, and the different vegetables floging 
about in distinct but harmonious companies—the 
crimson and white and yellow slices of beet and 
carrot and potato, to say nothing of parsnips and 
onions, mingling like rubies and gold and pearls, 
That may be a little extravagant—but never 
mind! Why, it actually used to seem to me as 
though some good old cow (Mr. Martin never 
ate mutton or pork), I mean, rather, some good 
young cow, had made it the direct aim of her life 
to see what a nice specimen of a marrow-bone 
she could manufacture for Mrs. Putnam’s es- 
pecial benefit in soup making; and as though, 
moreover, she must have been proud of giving 
up the ghost if she could but have foreseen the 
good lady’s success. The cow that could have 
tasted or even smelled of Mrs. Putnam’s soups, 
and then begrudged her a shank, would deserve 
to be put to the rack. 

But I am spending too much time with my 
preface. If anybody thinks me a gormandizer, 
from the above eulogy, I just wish they were 
obliged to sit down before a brimming tureen of 
soup such as I have described, and then get up 
and go away without so much as a taste. That 
is all. 

You see it was in this way that I happened to 
know anything about it. Father’s house in the 
city was undergoing repairs, and we, that is, 
mother and I, (for are not the women-people the 
“we” of every establishment?) had decided 
that it would be quite impossible to inhabit it 
while they were going on. To be sure, the libra- 
ry, back parlor and sleeping rooms were to be. 
kept safe from the despoiling hands of the car- 
penters, painters and paperers ; but then, what 
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and disarrangement of affairs, we solemnly de- 
clared in the face of all papa’s remonstrances 
that we never could stand it in the world—our 
nerves could never endure the shock. Now 
mother might not have been whimsical or fool- 
ish in her opinion, for she was in reality a deli- 
_ cate, sickly woman, subject to all manner of neu- 
ralgies and nervous headaches, and the dear 
knows what all—bless her heart! But as for me, 
a miss of seventeen, talking about her nerves ! 
I ought to have had my ears boxed. 

Now anything like a hubbub and uproar was 
my especial delight, and it is a wonder that I 
ever thought of evacuating the premises at any 
rate. Indeed, I don’t think the idea would ever 
have grown to a wish if it hadn’t been for the 
curiosity of knowing where we should go to if 
we did. If it had been a little earlier in the year 
we could have retreated to Newport or Saratoga, 
. but in the early autumn as it was, there was no 
suci#thing possible. Father had a perfect horror 
of hotel lodgings, and the idea of hiring a tene- 
ment seemed so extremely funny that I deter- 
mined at once, as recorded above, that my nerv- 
ous system would never pass unshattered through 
so much din as the workmen would make. I 
had heard and read so many absurd house-hunt- 
ing adventures, that my mirth-loving spirit caught 
the cue at once. I determined, if papa would 
not listen to my mother’s importunities, I would 
make the house uninhabitable to him with my 
teasings. 

Alas for human expectations! I succeeded in 
so far that the house was to be deserted as soon 
as we could find a suitable tenement to remove 
to, and the repairings were to be postponed until 
then. I had volunteered for the house-hunting 
business, and with my head full of anticipated 
curious adventures, was smilingly tying on 
my bonnet one sunny morning, preparatory to 
sallying out for my first trial, when papa came 
in, looking pleased and flurried, and announced 
that my services could be dispensed with, as John 
Martin, his junior partner, had offered him rooms 
in his house for the short time we were to be 
homeless. 

Be it known that this same Mr. Martin was 
a nice young bachelor, handsome, intelligent, 
and while I am about it I may as well add 
mighty proud and dignified in his ways. He was 
a frequent visitor at our house, and I should have 
been charmed with him, only.that proper people 
were my abomination, and he was always so 
grave and quiet that I soon learned to stand in a 
very wholesome but not very agreeable awe of 
him. I was forever afraid of shocking him by 
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my reckless gayety, though to be sure he never 
gave me any reason to entertain such a fear. His 
manner towards me was rather that of a staid 
elder brother to a spoiled and wilful child. 

But I was quite enraged at him (innocent as 
he was of any intention to displease me) for 
spoiling my fun. The idea of spending one, and 
possibly two months, under the same roof with 
him, was perfectly horrifying to me. Whatwith 
my laughing (I had a voice like a young sgvage’s 
for clearness), romping, singing, dancing, piano 
playing and guitar thrumming, I should quite 
shock him out of his senses I felt sure. Not, of 
course, that I cared particularly for that—only, 
you see, didn’t I tell you he was young and 
handsome, and a bachelor? Well, then. 

Papa’s look of blank wondeg at the indignant 
way in which I snatched my bonnet from my 
head and marched from the parlor at his an- 
nouncement, made me laugh in spite of myself, 
though I was careful not to indulge the propen- 
sity until I was out of sight. 

Of course it was of no use opposing this new 
arrangement ; I knew that to begin with, and 
that my best way was to submit as graciously as 
possible. If there wasn’t a malicious intention 
away down in the bottom of my wicked little 
heart to have my revenge on Mr. John Martin 
before our stay was over, why then my name 
never was Bessie Wheatly. 

We changed habitations immediately. Our 
new residence was a large, elegant mansion, in 
the suburbs of the city. The grounds about it 
were magnificent, and under any other circum- 
stances I should have gone into most extravagant 
rhapsodies of delight and admiration. As it was, 
I had a decided objection to being gratified or 
pleased with anything, so I very haughtily turned 
up my capacious nose to the whole concern, 
house, garden and all. As for my behaviour, if 
my heroine wasn’t in the first person, which 
would render the declaration excessively impo- 
lite, you see, I should say it was abominable. I 
overheard Mrs. Putnam telling Mr. Martin, the 
second evening after our arrival, that I made 
“noise enough for a regiment of Hottentots.” 
Where the good lady ever saw or heard a regi 
ment of Hottentots is beyond my guessing. 

\“ Well, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,” 
was the answer, for which I was breathlessly 
listening. “ You mustn’t fret at her. Let her 
make as much noise as she pleases, so long as 
she leaves the roof on over our heads.” 

Leave the roof on indeed! I would have per- 
formed the feat of lifting it that blessed minute, 
if there had been strength in chagrin and mor- 
tification. 
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Though Mr. Martin was the most courteous 
and attentive of landlords, and quite won upon 
the hearts of both my parents, he and T made no 
headway whatever in the way of becoming 
friends. If the fault had not been altogether 
mine, I should have been sorry. Sometimes he 
brought me his favorite books to read, marking 
passages for my particular notice. They would 
invariably get mislaid or forgotten—did he un- 
derstand that it was not always by chance? If 
he did, he never signified so much ; for when he 
would question me about them, and I would tell 
him I had not read them, he would smile in his 
peculiar, quiet way, say “ Ah, indeed,” and bring 
me another straightway. Presuming, wasn’t he ? 
He offered me flowers, too, sometimes (for 
though we had the range of the garden, we never 
felt at liberty to make free with his floral treas- 
ures). Most commonly his bouquets would get 
thrown down carelessly, a moment after presen- 
tation (at which he never looked annoyed or re- 
sentful in the least)—sometimes torn up or muti- 
lated before his very eyes, or twisted into pellets 
to pelt my canary with; though I believe I was 
once (only once, I assure you) guilty of carrying 
one to my room, preserving it in a vase of water 
for nearly a week, and then putting it away care- 
fully to dry between the leaves of my Bible. It 
spoiled the book, and of course it was that I cried 
about for nearly three hours one evening a week 
afterward. It wasn’t because Mr. Martin had 
invited me to accompany him to a concert, and 
T had refused him in a rude, unladylike way. O, 
no indeed ! 

When we had been in the house a month, I 
arrived at the wonderful conclusion that I hated 
Mr. John Martin most vigorously. I was helped 
to this understanding by a report that he was en- 
gaged to a beautiful young lady in a neighboring 
city. Mrs. Putnam told me it in confidence. I 
hated him so much that I couldn’t endure the 
thought of there being any such happiness in 
store for him—really I couldn’t ! 

But about the soup. After Mr. Martin’s in- 
junction not to “fret at me,” the good house- 
keeper had taken a decided and almost childish 
liking to my noisy self; in fact, she took me 
under her especial guardianship, and petted and 
humored me as if I had been her own daughter. 
This was how I became acquainted with the most 
delicate, sedulously-guarded sccret of her life—to 
wit, namely—that she always made Mr. Martin’s 
soups herself. 

“There wasn’t a woman in the world—she 
didn’t keer if it was the Queen of Bungay (her 
historical and geographical knowledge wasn’t of 
the highest order), who could hold a candle to 


her in making soup,” she used to tell me, with a 
glow of satisfaction and pride on her comely face. 
“ Though there didn’t anybody mistrust,” she in- 
variably added, with an alarmed look ; “ and she 
wouldn’t have me tell for the world, that she ever 
meddled with the cooking. She was Mr. Martin’s 
housekeeper, and she hoped she knew her place.” 

Not knowing any one who would be over and 
above interested in this revelation, I was not par- 
ticularly tempted to betray her secret, and so kept 
it—a cireumstance which ought to go a little way 
certainly toward refuting the hateful calumnies 
aliout women, to the effect that none of us can 
keep a secret. I could and did. One day, after 
romping through the garden until I was as wild 
with exercise as an untamed hawk, I went into 
the house most particularly and voraciously 
hungry. I never was one of those delicate dam- 
sels who have a romantic faculty of living on air 
and moonshine—that my plump waist and red 
cheeks would have testified. But still I think 
and always shall think, that my appetite that 
day was somehow an unnatural one. 

It lacked an hour of our dinner-time, but Mr. 
Martin always dined earlier, and as I ran into the 
back hall, my olfactories were greeted with the 
savory smell that, floating from the half-open 
door of the large dining-room, betrayed Mrs. 
Putnam to have been engaged outside of her own 
logitimate sphere again. I repeat it, I was 
hungry. I thought of the lunch I should get at 
home—nothing more than cake and cheese and 
cold coffee, for a whole hour, and my mouth 
watered for a taste of the warm, delicious soup. 
I had half a mind to run in and ask Mrs. Put- 
nam for some, but that would seem so much like 
the action of a greedy child, 1 was ashamed to 
do it. So I crossed the hall with lingering, re- 
lactant steps. I knew that Mr. Martin had not 
yet arrived, and as I passed the dining-room 
door I saw that the apartment was empty. Mrs. 
Putnam was probably in the kitchen. 

For a moment I wrestled with a most unro- 
mantic temptation. There, before my eyes, on 
the elegantly laid table, smoked the tureen of 
soup, by some forgetfulness of the housekeeper’s, 
left uncovered. Couldn’t I just run in, snatch a 
taste, and-run out again? I suppese I ought to 
be ashamed of acknowledging such a very dis- 
graceful and shockingly unlady-like yielding to 
the tempter. I record it for your benefit, reader. 

I tiptoed swiftly and silently into the room, 
and up to the table. Never since the fall of 
Adam was there anything so tantalizing to a 
hungry person’s appetite as that first spoonful of 
soup. It was followed by another and another 
and another, until I had quite forgotten to keep 
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count of them. The dish which contained the 
liquid temptation was a dainty, exquisite little 
china affair, scarcely capable of holding a quart, 
and all at once I discovered, to my unexpected 
dismay, that I had made a most suspicious low- 
ering of its contents. Alas, who can tell how far 
the first wrong step may lead one into difficulty. 
What was to be done? There wasn’t a cat or 
a dog on the premises to shoulder the mischief. 
I should certainly be found out, and O, that that 
dignified, grave John Martin (whom I hated so 
that I couldn’t endure to have him engaged, you 
know !) should ever hear of me as a soup-stealer ! 
Dear, dear, and he would hear of it ! 

As this distracting thought flew through my 
mind, and while my face was still hot with the 
shame of anticipated discovery, I suddenly be- 
came conscious of the presence of some one be- 
sides myself in the room. I dared not look up 
—I hoped it was only Mrs. Putnam—but I felt 
that it was Mr. Martin! My head swam—I 
turned sick and giddy with the quick thrill of 
anger and humiliation, and then with the insane 
idea of escaping from the consequences of my 
disgraceful action, and taking the evidence of my 
guilt with me, I snatched the tureen (what could 
I have been thinking of?) and started forward 
into the back hall, (that invisible presence had 
made its entrance at another door), pausing there 
an instant, with my heart throbbing so fast and 
loud with fear, that its swift beats were audible, 
and then rushing headlong out of doors into the 
garden—never stopping again in my precipitate 
flight, till I had crouched down half hidden in the 
vines of a summer-house at the very farthest ex- 
tremity of the extensive grounds, 

I set the soup dish on the low arbor seat, and 
looked at it. Yes, I think I did look at it! Eve, 
after eating her apple, might have looked at the 
innocent core much in the same way. Heavens! 
how I loathed soup just then! I believe to have 
swallowed the tenth part of a teaspoonful would 
have strangled me. 

“ Quite fond of soup, are you not, Miss Bessie ¢ 
I hope you found it nice !’’ 

My heart sprang to my throat. Paralyzed 
with horror, I could scarcely turn my eyes to» 
ward the speaker. There in the door of the 
summer-house, handsome and proud-looking as 
ever, only that there was a wicked light in his 
dark eyes, stood Mr. Martin. 

“If you have compleied your meal, as you 
seem to have done, I would respectfully remind 
you that J haven’t been to dinner yet.” 

He reached out his hand in a way so wonder- 
fully suggestive, that I never shall forget it till I 
die. What could I do but band him the half- 
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emptied dish. Did he see the tears of mortifica- 
tion in my eyes, and the fire that burned in 
searlet flashes over my face, as Ididso? O, 
what a cruel John he was ! , 

“Do not let me rob you. Are you sure you 
have had quite enough 

“ Yes—yes, sir,—a great plenty,” I managed. 
to gasp out in reply, making a movement to go 
past him. 


blocked up the doorway so completely, that I 
might as well have contemplated escaping through 
a key-hole, I did not.comprehend the whole of. 
the punishment and torture he intended me to 
suffer, however, until he deliberately commenced 
eating—alternating the very leisurely employ- 
ment of lifting the spoon to his mouth by gland¢- 
ing at me! 

“Mrs. Putnam has outdone. herself to-day,” 
he said, at last. “ This is really delicious ! Don’t 
you think so ?” 

I didn’t answer him, How could I? 

“You are sure you had a plenty ?” 

I bowed mechanically. It was the only way 
in which to rid myself for a single instant of the 
quizzical glance of his saucy eyes. 

“ And so have I—a plenty.” (Here the spoon, 
rattling against the bottom of the dish, announced 
to me that it was empty.) ‘ Mrs. Putnam never 
takes soup herself, and as she usually cooks more 
than enough for one dinner, what. do you say to 
eating soup with me always in the future ?” 

There was a strange emphasis on the always. 
Would he show no mercy ? 

“ Please, please let me. go, Mr. Martin. I am 
ashamed, and very sorry. Forgive me, dear, 
dear Mr. Martin.” 

Ispoke through gushing tears. My distress 
had risen to its climax. I was hardly aware what 
I said, but I was very earnest to escape. 

“Tell me, first, Bessie, what you think of my 
proposal ?” 

“ Don’t—don’t tease me any longer,” I cried, 
imploringly. .“‘ You are not a generous victor. 
You have punished me enough.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then stepped back 
a pace ortwo, Like a caged bird, suddenly let. 
loose, I sprang eagerly forward, but as I was 
flying past him, with a langh and a rapid move- 
ment, he circled my waist. with his arm, and— 

Mrs. Putnam says I am the flightiest little 
minx, for a married woman,.that she ever saw. 

We had soup for dinner. It is the anniversary 
of our wedding., John says’ it is almost as nice as 
that we had in the arbor, for he insists upon it to 
this day that I helped him eat it. I didn’t, 
though. 
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TRUTH WITH CHILDREN. 


{onrerma.] 
TO MARTIE. 


BY H. L. ALLEN. 


Come home to me! 
I’ve watched for thee, 
And my heart is weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls © 
On our cottage walls, 
But I hear not, as erst, thy familiar song. 


Have I watched in vain? 
Shall I never again © 

Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
Will thy soft, low voice 
Make our hearts rejoice, 

And thy presence cheer us, nevermore! 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 

To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow! 
Loop up thy hair, 
With its ringlets fair, 

For thou art a wife and a mother now. 


Let thy baby rest 
As now on thy breast, 
Thou mayst look on her with @ mother’s pride; 
And thy fond eyes gaze 
On the loved one’s face, 
Who now walks proudly by thy side. 


He is good and true, 
0, joy to you! 


Thotigh you have left us, our sister-band : 
We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 

How we miss at home thy busy hand.. 


Let the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 
And flew from heaven to cheer our home: 
Let her leave a place, 
For each loved one’s face, 
In thy heart when the olden memories come. 


Let no care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow 
(For care makes wrinkles, so people say), 
But sunshine shed 
Around Joshua’s head, 
For thy smiles will brighten the darkest day. 


TRUTH WITH CHILDREN, 


BY 8. P. BRIGHAM. 


Lrrrre Willie Atkins had been suffering in- 
tensely with the tcothache all day. His mother 
had done all in her power to alleviate the pain. 
She had put creosote, camphor and other appli- 
cations on the tooth, poulticed and bathed his 
cheek, but all to no purpose. 

“©, mother!” said Willie, “it does ache so. 
T cannot bear it,” and he held his face in his 


hands, with such a low moan, and looked so im- 
ploringly into his mother’s face for relief. “It 
aches so hard.” He sat down on his little stool 
beside her, and laid his head in her lap. She 
soothed and pitied, but could not help him. She 
knew of but one way of relief, and that was to 
have the tooth extracted immediately. How 
could it be accomplished ? was the thought that 
occupied her mind. 

“ Willie,” said his mother, “I think we had 
better go down and let Doctor Loomis look at it ; 
he may give you something that will cure it.” 

* I’m afraid he will pull it,” said Willie. 

Now the tooth had troubled him many times, 
but had never pained him so long and so severely 
before, and his mother knew that decayed as it 
was, the only permanent remedy lay in its ex- 
traction, yet she answered : 

“O, no he wont, I know. I don’t believe he 
will even think it necessary. It wont do any 
harm to have him look at it, you know, and he 
may do something to help it at once.” 

Still Willie demurred ; he had a great horror 
of the doctor. Moreover, he had an instinctive 
feeling that something more was meant than the 
mere looking at his tooth. Just then a sharp 
pain shot through his face and he wavered no 
longer. He put on his cap and +ippet, took his 
mother’s hand, and went to the doctor’s office. 

“Doctor,” whispered Mrs. Atkins, aside, 
“ Willie is such a ‘timid little fellow, can’t you 
contrive to pull his tooth without his knowing 

* Trust me,” said the doctor, “I know just 
how to manage such cases,” and he nodded sig- 
nificantly to Mrs. Atkins. 

Willie, as he heard the whispering, again 
doubted. He imagined his mother and the doc- 
tor somehow were leagued together against him, 
and he shut his mouth, compressed his little lips 
and resolutely prepared himself for resistance. 

“ And this is the little boy who has suffered so 
severely with the toothache,” said the doctor, 
coaxingly, as he laid his hand on Willie’s head. 
“That needn’t be. I'll try and see what I can do 
to help it. Which tooth is it?” 

Still Willie’s mouth remained firmly shut as 
ever, and no promise of relief which the doctor 
could make, would induce him to open it. 

“Willie has such beautiful teeth, doctor—such 
as you don’t often see in a boy of his age,”’ said 
his mother. “ Why wont you show them to the 
doctor, Willie ?” 

“Has he?” said the doctor. 
to see them.” 

Willie, flattered by their words, opened his 
mouth and displayed two rows of little white teeth 
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for the doctor’s inspection.. Yet feeling a little 
suspicious, he kept a guard on his lips. 

“Upon my word,” said the doctor, “ those are 
fine teeth. I wonder if the back ones look as 
well as the front?” 

Stimulated by praise, Willie quite forgot his 
suspicions, and opened his mouth widely. 

“ And this is the naughty tooth, is it?” he 
said, as Willie, reassured by the doctor’s manner, 
pointed out the offending tooth. ‘I’ve some- 
thing here in my handkerchief which Ill put on, 
and it will be cured forever.” 

Willie looked suspiciously at the handkerchief, 
and seeing what. he supposed to be the doctor’s 
finger, covered with one end of the handkerchief, 
all ready to make the promised application, 
offered no further objections and allowed the doc- 
tor to hold his head. In a second the tooth was 
out and in the doctor’s hand, almost before he 
knew it! He had put on something that would 
prevent that tooth from ever aching again—some- 
thing which would cure, when nothing else 
would. He had put on the instrument concealed 
in the treacherous handkerchief, and the tooth 
was out and before him! 

But what was it that made Willie spring upon 
his feet, clench his little fists and grow red in the 
face, while he stamped his feet upon the floor? 
It was not pain. No, Willie was a courageous 
little fellow, and had he known it, he would have 
made up his mind to bear it like a man. Besides, 
there hadn’t been much pain ; it was a hard tooth 
to ache, but easy enough to pull. Children’s 
first teeth always come easily. What was it, 
then, that made him seize his cap and rush madly 
into the street? He was not mad with pain but 
anger. He felt that gross injustice had been 
done him. His suspicions had been lulled by 
the soft words of the doctor, his vanity had been 
flattered by praises, and lured on by promises of 
immediate relief, he had pointed out, with his 
own finger, the aching tooth. He had been 
cheated, in fact fooled, and angry with himself, 
above all with others, he departed without cere- 
mony. A little time sufficed to restore his equa- 
nimity, the pain was entirely gone, his toothache 
was cured forever, and on the whole, he was glad, 
though he never forgot the way it was done. 

A few days after, Mrs. Atkins was sewing at 
the table in her parlor. Her husband was going 
away on the morrow, and it was necessary that 
the garment she was making should be finished 
as speedily as possible. She had scarcely raised 
her eyes the last half hour, so engrossed was she 
in her work, and had not noticed that Willie, who 
had been playing with his blocks and marbles at 
her feet all the afternoon, had disappeared from 
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the room. Suddenly missing him, she looked up 
just in time to see him retracing his steps from 
the store room, casting shy glances from right to 
left, to see if he had been discovered. Now in 
this store-room was a box of remarkably fine 
oranges, which Mrs. Atkins’s brother had sent 
from New Orleans. They had rapidly disap- 
peared of late, and seeing Willie’s frightened and 
guilty locks, her suspicions naturally fell on him. 
She was right ; he had been in the store-room and 
had eaten two large, fine oranges. 

“Willie,” said she, angrily, “you’ve been 
stealing my oranges. Aren’t you ashamed ?” 

“Indeed I haven’t, mother. I haven’t seen an 
orange this week. I have been down in the gar- 
den playing with Juno.” 

“Now, Willie,” said his mother, “ you know 
you are telling a lie; you haven't been in the 
garden ; you’ve been eating my oranges.” 

“ Indeed, mother, I haven’t.” 

“But I saw you. I looked in at the keyhole 
and saw you eating them.” 

Now this was proof positive. Willie, finding 
he had been seen, acknowledged his fault, and 
his mother punished him for the falsehood he 
told, while she had told two herself to make him 
confess one! She had not seen him eat the 
oranges, neither had she looked through the key- 
hole. She had not even arisen from her seat ! 

The next day they were all in the garden, and 
Willie, who had been watching his opportunity, 
thought it a capital chance to get another taste of 
the oranges. He quickly repaired to the store- 
room, but he had grown wiser from yesterday’s 
experience, and was determined that the tell-tale 
keyhole should reveal no more secrets, so he shut 
the door and quickly filled it with paper on the 
inside. He commenced eating as composedly 
and with as keen a relish as if eating his dinner. 

Is there no still voice to speak to him and tell 
him what a wicked act he is committing ? Hasn’t 
his mother ever taught him how wrong it is to 
lie and steal? Yes, she has told him often. 
Why is it, then, that her words have made no 
impression on the boy, and he acts deliberately 
and in direct violation of her instruction? Ah, 
her own example is wanting to seal them. 

After he had finished his feast, he pulled the 
paper from the keyhole and ventured boldly 
forth, for this time he knew nobody had seen 
him. He had gone only as far as the hall, when, 
unfortunately, he met his mother, who just com- 
ing in from the garden. 

“ Willie,” said she, sternly, “ you’ve been again 
at my oranges.” 

“What makes you always accuse me of doing 
a thing, when you don’t know whether I’ve done 
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it or not?’ asked Willie, when a new thought 
occurred to him. 

“T den’s,” said his mother; “I do know.” 

“Did you see me ¢” 

“Yes, I saw you.” 

“How? Did you look through the keyhole 

to-day ?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I looked through 
the keyhole and saw you.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Willie, triumphantly ; 
“you didn’t, I stopped it up on the inside!” 
And he laughed loud and long, and capered 
about the room in perfect joy. 

He had been upon the point of denying the 
charge, but seeing his mother was going to get 
caught in her own trap, he willingly confessed, 
for the sake of having the satisfaction of detect- 
ing her in a falsehood. 

“ Wasn’t that capitally done?” thought he. 
“She couldn’t come it over me that time, not 
she. I’ve got learned !” 

What had he learned? He had !earned not to 
trust his mother; he had learned that she would 
deceive him whenever it suited her purpose. She 
had lost a few oranges, it is true, but she had lost 
what was infinitely greater—her son’s confidence 
in her word. Poor, weak, misguided woman! 
Are these the principles you instill into his 
young, susceptible mind? Is this the way you 
train that immortal soul God has given you to 
fit for heaven? If your son grows up undutiful 
and rebellious ; if your hair turns white with 
anxiety and sorrow; if he meets with a miser- 
able end, you cannot absolve yourself. God 
forbid there should be many such mothers ! 

But let us present the opposite picture, and see 
if a more truthful mode of managing children is 
not more efficacious. 

Willie Atkins had aot been gone from the doc- 
tor’s office an hour, when Harry Gordon and his 
mother came in. He, too, had come to have a 
tooth extracted, not an aching one, but a strong, 
sound, well tooth, which was growing directly 
inside another, what the doctors call a “ tusk.” 
It was necessary that it should be immediately 
extracted, to allow the other to grow in its proper 
place. Harry’s mother had explained all this to 
him before he came. She had shown him how 
his mouth would be disfigured if the tooth wére 
allowed to grow ; that although the pain would 
be considerable, yet it would not last long, and 
if he resolutely made up his mind he could bear 
it. Harry came fully prepared to stand the try- 
ing ordeal like a man. 

Determined as he was to be courageous, his 
heart did flutter so it could almost be seen to beat 
under his jacket as he saw the doctor with the 


dreaded instrument in his hand. In a tremulous 
voice he asked the doctor : “ Will it hurt mach?” 

“O, no, not in the least! I never hurt good 
little boys like you, do I, Mrs. Gordon?” he re- 
plied, appealing to that lady. 

“TI did not know teeth could ever be extracted 
without pain. Yes, Harry, I should think it 
must hart you, perhaps a good deal ; but I think 
you can bear pain, can’t you?” said his mother. 

The doctor looked surprised; it wasn’t the 
way he was in the habit of managing children. 
He had had many difficult cases, but had always 
practised deception of this kind. Harry shut his 
eyes, kept tightly hold of his mother’s hand, and 
moved not or groaned, as the tooth, with a jerk 
which nearly took his head with it, came out of 
his mouth. It was a bad tooth to pull, and had 
two long prongs. 

“Did I stand it well, mother?’ said Harry. 

“Nobly, bravely, my son!” And Mrs. Gor- 
don kissed him tenderly, and stroked his curly 
hair with all a mother’s fondness. 

Harry stepped high and proudly as he walked 
home, and felt that he had undergone a difficult 
surgical operation. The pleasure he experienced 
far more than counterbalanced the pein he had 
suffered. 

“ Did it hurt you much?” said his father, as 
he listened to an account of the morning’s trans- 
actions when he came home to dinner. 

“ Yes, it did a great deal ; but mother told me 
it would before I went, and I made up my mind 
to bear it well.” 

“ Harry,” said his. mother, in the evening, 
“was it my ball of red yarn you were playing 
with yesterday in the garden ?” 

“O, no, mother, it was a red leather ball Ed- 
die Pratt lent me.” 

His mother believed him. Harry had never 
told her alie, and why should he? his mother had 
never told or acted a falsehood to him. 

Dear little Harry Gordon; you'll never go far 
astray with such a mother as you have to guide 
you! You dwell in the sunshine of love and 
truth. Mothers, if you wish to be honored and 
respected by your children; deal honestly with 
them by word and act, 

THE EUTHANASIA OF NATURE. 

Said a distinguished foreigner from continen- 
tal Europe, when shown a sketch of our autum- 
nal scenery, before he- had seen it in nature, 
“This is a caricature ;” but when he had wit- 
nessed it, “The drawing,” said he, “does not 
come up to nature.” ‘“ What a strange country 
must America be,” once said the simple minded 
Nestorians of Persia, when looking at the same 
drawing, what a strange country must America 
be, where the people live in wooden houses and 
the trees are painted.” —Dr. Litchcock, 
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A LOYAL HUNGARIAN LADY. 
On the death of King Albert, of Hungary, a 
rful party desired to offer the throne to the 
King of Poland, while Queen Elizabeth (the 
widow of King Albert) naturally wished to re- 
tain it for the so. whose birth confidently 
‘anticipated, and as one step towards this end she 
resolved to get ion of the mysterious 
“ golden round,” from which a consecrating in- 
fluence was supposed to emanate. Helena Kot- 
tanner, a lady-in-waiting, and a kind of instruc- 
tress to the young princess, her daughter, con- 
sented to assist her in this mateciehing, though 
fully aware that she thereby inc deadly 
perl. It would take too much space to recount 
the various difficulties that occurred, and the pa- 
itience and courage by which they were sur- 
mounted, until the final moment when the three 
locked doors, by which the crown was guarded, 
had all been broken through, and Helena sat 
alone in the middle of the night listening, while 
her accomplice in the innocent theft fastened on 
the other locks for the purpose, that the 
loss might not be immediately discovered. The 
sacred crown was then sewn up in a crimson 
velvet cushion, but it had still various adventures 
to pass through before it got to Komorn and was 
delivered to the queen, One of these was the 
narrowly eacaping being sunk along with its 
ardians, a party of noble ladies, in the 

ube. 
place where we were to 
dine,” writes Helena, “my trusty companion 
took the cushion crown, and carried 
it into the chamber and laid it on a table oppo- 
site me, so that it remained all the time under 
my eyes ; and when we had dined he took it and 
laid it on the sledge as before, and we drove on 
till it was quite dark at night when we got to the 
Danube. This was still covered with ice, but the 
ice was thin in some places, and when we got to 
the middle of the river the carriage that held the 
young ladies broke in and upset, and they could 
not see one another, and raised a t scream- 
ing. I was very much frightened, too, for I 
thought ,nothing but that we and the sacred 
crown were going to the bottom of the river. 
But God was our helper, so that no one. got un- 
der the ice, but some of the things that were in 
the carriage fell in and were lost. And I took 
the Duchess of Silesia, and the first of the young 
ladies, with me on the sledge, and so with God’s 
we got across, and so did the others.” 

he sacred crown arrived at Komorn almost 
in the same hour in which the head on which it 
was to be placed made its appearance in the 
world, but Helena’s’ cares were not yet over. It 

is, or was, considered indispensable to a Hu 
rian sovereign, not only that he should Year tite 
particular corona regm, but that he should be 
crowned by the Archbishop of Grau, and at 
Weissenburg ; and as, three months after his 
birth, it was deemed fitting that the young Lad- 
islaus should go through this ceremony, another 
perilous journey had to be undertaken, through 
a country mostly indisposed to the royal party. 
The crown, wrapped carefully in cloths, was 
a in the straw at the bottom of the young 
ing’s cradle, “ for his did not yet lie upon 
ers, and we put by the side of it a long spoon, 
such as is used to make pap, so that if anybody 
put his hand into the cradle he wouid think there 


jars or vats, he was obli 


were only the things for making the noble king’s 


PT he cradle was carried by four men in armor 
—Helena and the nurse riding by the side of it, 
but sometimes it rained, so that the “ noble 
king” got wet, and Helena had to take off her 
own mantle to cover him; sometimes the dust 
blew into his grace’s eyes so that he could not 
see, and sometimes his roared so lustily 
that Helena was obl to dismount and take 
him out of his cradle and carry him on foot 
through the marshes. In this manner they made 
their entrance into Weissenburg, the knights 
having also alighted, and formed in a circle, with 
drawn swords, round the tiny monarch and the 
crown, which appears the most important per- 
sonality of the two. 

Here we must leave the faithful Helena, who, 
we are glad to find, had the honor of holding 
the “noble king” at his coronation at St. 
Stephen’s altar, and, moreover, of receiving on 
her arm the blow of the sword given when his 

race was dubbed a knight, and subsequently 
folding him up in a cloth of gold to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. His himself, as she 
naively remarks, “had little joy in his corona- 
tion, for he wept with a loud voice, so that he 
could be heard through the whole church ;” but, 
at least, his subjects could loyally remark, “ that 
they should have taken it for the voice of a child 
a year old.” —Lady’s Newspaper. 

ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

A certain cattle dealer in Irvine is frequently 
in the habit, when visiting Ayr market on Tues- 
days, of leaving his dog behind him. On these 
occasions, upon missing his master, the animal 
has been frequently known to take the next train 
to Ayr, visit the cattle market, and, not finding 
the object of his search, return again to Irvine. 
His conduct has often attracted the notice of the 
guards on the line, and his movements have been 
watched. But we have not heard by what ciass 
he is accustomed to travel, and at what rare he is 
charged.—A gentleman’s dog having been con- 
victed of sheep stealing, he told a man to shoot 
him the following morning. The was lying 
in the room at the time, and apparently listening 
to the conversation. Whéther he understood it 
or not, I will not pretend to determine ; but the 
very first time the door was open he bolted out, 
and never again came within reach of his old 
master.—Morris. 


- WINE IN SPAIN. 

In the “ Blue Book,” just published, on wine- 
producing countries and the vine disease, we 
read that a “proprietor of vineyards on the 
Huesca, in Arragon, assured Mr. Lumley that 
the drought of the preceding summer was so 
and the vintage so plentiful, that it‘ would have 
been easier for him to irrigate his vineyards with 
wine then with water. Again, unable to find 
room for his new stock of wine, or to get rid of it 
at even one real — cantaro (about a half-cent 
per gallon), being a scarcity of earth, 
to throw away the 
whole of thot vear’s vintage. Many of the dis- 
tricts of Od stile are equally prolific. Wine, 
in fact, is cheaper than water, and it is not un- 
usual for bricklayers to mix their mortar with 
wine instead of water.” —Tvaveller. 
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The Florist. 


Without is neither gold nor 
Within, for birds, the bire cn 
Yet. summer-like, we sit between 
The autumn and the spring.—J. G. 


Moisture in Plant-Houses. 

It isa great mistake, which even gardeners make, in 
keeping their greenhouses far too dry in the winter. A 
little reflection will easily show this. From the time the 


plants are housed till the time they go out, there is — 


almost always a very great difference in the outside and 
inside temperature. So long as this is the case, the glass 
being much colder than the inside. condensation is per- 
petually going on; besides the heated air and moisture 
are constantly passing out through every nook and cran- 
ny, taking away an immense volume of moisture. When- 
ever your fires are strong, or a great difference exists be- 
tween the external and internal temperature, see that 
there is no lack of moisture. If the house is low and 
small, by well damping the floor all over whenever dry, 
no harm will come; but if the houses are large and lofty, 
then evaporating pans should be placed on the flues and 
pipes, in addition to wetting the floor. One great benefit 
of shutters to houses consists in their preventing excessive 
condensation taking place during cold clear nights. 


A Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of evergreens 
may be had by a very simple plan, which has been found 
to answer remarkably well on a small scale. If geranium 
branches, taken from luxuriant and healthy trees just 
before the winter sets in, be cut as for slips and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few days, 

, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a number of 
bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, with moss to conceal 
the bottles. a show of evergreens is easily ensured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 


Begonia Incarnata. 

This is another plant which should be mentioned here, 
it now being the season when calls are constantly made 
for bouquets and cut flowers. The begonia produces 
through the winter months a profusion of flowers, the 
eolor of which is good by artificial light. Its real color, 
as its name implies, is a beautiful flesh, inclining to pink ; 
while it is sometimes found nearly white. It is very easily 
struck from cuttings at any season of the year, but is. best 
done in February or March. When struck, pot off into 
small pots, and stop any growth likely to take the lead. 


Petunia Imperialis. 

This novelty first became known here in 1856, being 
sent from the Royal Nursery, Slough, England. It has 
now become a great favorite, though not at all common. 
It is as double as a fine carnation ; and as it is disposed to 
bloom abundantly, with a short, stout, vigorous habit, it 
will become a great favorite for ‘‘ pot culture.” The spe- 
eimen we saw was white, very double and sweet-scented. 
Its fragrance partakes something of the ten-week stock. 
They are very suitable for parlor plants, and if properly 
treated, will bloom abundantly all winter. 

Siniaruba. 

The false quassia. Stove plants with showy flowers, 


The Polyanthus. 

As a greenhouse plant, to arrange and give variety with 
Chinese primulas, pansies, daisies, etc., the beautiful poly- 
anthus is well adapted. There are several double kinds, 
with white, yellow, copper, salmon, lilac, purple and vari- 
egated flowers, all of which would do well, besides many 
single kinds with exquisite markings. This plant, it ts 
well known, forms one of the number of plants usually 
termed by Europeans, ‘‘ Florists’ Flowers,” all of which 


_ are single, and somewhat too tender for general cultiva- 


tion. The only difficulty lies in summer, and which 
nearly vanishes, if the old roots are parted in the spring. 
For soil, use good turfy loam, slightly sandy; if destitute 
of vegetable matter, add a little well rotted leaf mould or 
rotten manure. In this the plant will grow to perfection, 
and afford an abundance of flowers. 


Common flowering Plants. 

There is nothing too common, or betokening stinginess, 
want of taste or poverty, in having the oldest and simplest 
plant well grown and bloomed in a pot; everybody loves 
to see them. Look in almost any extensive greenhouse, 
and you will see a fair proportion of the plants are those 
common to almost any garden. Not one of them but the 
poorest man in the next village might have at his window, 
and yet everybody admires them. Fashion, as in all 
other things, devotes most care to costly plants; but will 
anybody say that a window filled with verbenas, violets, 
mignonettes, convolvuli and asters does not look as bright 
and pleasant as one in which we see Japan lilies, Cape 
jasmines, isopogon, hibbertia, and other rare and expen- 
sive flowers? 


Roses. 

We will give here the names of a few roses, which have 
been thoroughly tested :—Chipetowzikoff, a large deep 
crinson bloseom; Jules Margottin, one of the hardiest 
roses under cultivation, bearing a bright crimson flower; 
Rosini Margottini, a very fragrant blossom, deep carmine, 
which opens best in showery weather; Madame Rigeaus, 
dark pink tinged with white, a moderate grower, but 
should find a place in every garden or greenhouse; Lord 
Raglan, this is one of the darkest crimson roses known, as 
in some parts it approaches a black—it is a hardy and 
vigorous grower. 


Ximinesia. 

Annual and perennial flowers, natives of Mexico, with 
brilliant yellow flowers, which will grow in any common 
garden soil. They are coarse growing but very showy. 
There are two biennial species, which should be kept in a 
frame during winter, and transplanted to the open border 
in the spring. 


Volkameria. 

Nearly all the plants formerly included in this genus 
have been removed to clerodendrum, and it now contains 
only two species—one stove-shrub, with white flower 
from the West Indies, and the others half-hardy tree, 
with beautiful purple flewers, from Nepaul. 
Bucalyptus. 

Australian trees of enormous size, some species of which 
are grown in England as greenhouse shrubs. They shoala 
be grown in loam and peat, and are propagated by eut- 
tings which are very aifficult to strike. 


carpas. 
Michaux's name for the common snowberry—e name 
very slightly’ known and rarely used. 


Curions Matters. 


Singular Suffering. 

Theodore Rougeot recently died in Bangor, Maine, after 
@ life of singular suffering. When thirteen years of age 
he was taken with inflammatory rheumatism, and was 
almost helpless for two years; he then recovered, but in 
two years thereafter was attacked again, and continued 
entirely helpless and confined to his bed for eighteen 
years! There was but one joint (that of one thumb) that 
he could move. He was obliged to be bolstered up in bed 
in one position, partly in a sitting posture, for the eighteen 
Fears; he could talk and read well, but could not other- 
wise stir or move ; his food was made very fine, and sucked 
up or mumbled over in his mouth, as his jaws were im- 
movable; he was nothing but skin and bone, yet his ap- 
petite and general health were good. His mind was clear, 
his memory good, and he was a person of considerable in- 
telligence and quite a reader. He lived with his parents 
acouple of miles from Bangor, and was kindly cared for 
by a patient and attentive mother and other relatives 
during his long and tedious illness. 


Wonderful. 

The Charleston Courier publishes an account of a re- 
markable African boy, living in Savannah, blind, and in 
feature resembling an idiot. His only wonderful gift is 
the power of musical composition and execution, and this 
is entirely natural. He plays upon the piano forte, and 
has only to hear a piece once to re-produce it, not only 
accurately, but with the same shades of expression which 
the performer gave to it. His touch is said to be wonder- 


fully delicate, while at the same time it has great force.“ 


That the boy’s talent is not alone a development of_ the 
faculty of memory and the power of imitation, is shown 
by his improvisations, which the paper alluded to com- 
mends as of exceeding beauty, The countenance of the 
child when he is not under the influence of music is said 
to be almost repulsive, vacant and ugly. But the mo- 
ment his fingers call the sound from his instrument, his 
face lights up with inspiration, and becomes absolutely 
beautiful. 

Kitten reared by a Ferret. 

A laborer some years since having a female ferret, with 
four young ones about a week old, and requiring food for 
them, robbed a cat of a kitten of about the same age, and 
threw it into the hutch, expecting it to be immediately 
killed. To his surprise, as soon as it began to cry the fer- 
ret placed it with its young, suckled it, and it thrived, 
and became a fine cat. After it grew up it was always 
partial to the ferrets, and they were often seen at play 
together. Another leborer informed us that he had a cat 
which, being deprived of its kittens, suckled a young rab- 
bit that he had brought it about a fortnight old, and that 
the rabbit and ite foster mother gambolled together, to 
the great amusement of his children and others. 


The Robin. 
In one of Mary Russell Mitford’s fairylike notes, written 
within three weeks of her death, she says :—‘ I am some- 


times wheeled from my fireside to the window ; and about 
& month ago 4 redbreast came to that window and tapped. 
Of course we answered the appeal by fixing a little tray 
outside the window-sill, and keeping it well supplied with 
bread and crumbs; and now he not only comes himself, 
but has introduced his kinsfolk and friends. Think how 
great a pleasure!”’ 


Fickleness of Fortune. 

The Albany Standard relates the following instance of 
vicissitude of fortune :—‘‘ A few years ago one of the most 
active and successful business men in the city of Hudson 
was Leonard Wells. Everything he touched turned into 
money. He once made $10,000 in an hour by a purchase 
and sale of a piece of real estate. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Wells was worth $70,000. Shortly after luck turned 
against him. He lost $31,000 by buying stock in the 
Hudson and Berkshire Railroad. This was followed by 
other losses caused by endorsements. In less than eight- 
een months Mr. Wells passed from affluence to extreme 
poverty—from being worth $70,000, to being worth not 
one cent. Mr. Wells is now a resident of Albany, and 
earns 4 living for himself and family by peddling candies, 
apples and doughnuts. We are happy to say that he 
bears the decrees of fate with becoming philosophy. He 
is as cheerful to-day as he was when he was known as a 
‘man of fortune.’ He earns an honest living, and is de- 
termined to enjoy it.”’ 


Curious Casualty. 

A singular and truly afflicting casualty occurred in 
Olmstead, Cuyahoga county, New York, lately. A bright 
little lad of three or four years of age, son of Mr. Briggs, 
wishing to see the men dress hogs, his mother put on his 
cloak, and the father placed him in the branches of an 
apple tree, where he could look on and be out of the way. 
The child was perched near by his father, and directly 
over where persons frequently passed to bring hot water, 
ete. Nothing unusual was observed, but whea, after 
some time, the father lifted down his little son, to his 
horror he found him dead! The cloak had caught on a 


Effects of Chicory upon the Eyes. 

It has been observed in Vienna, that those employed in 
chicory-grinding are much troubled with affections of 
the eyes; and J. W. Slater, in a lecture delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Sheffield, England, has stated 
that a young man of that town, by trade a coffee-roaster, 
was in the habit of reading for two hours at night, after 
concluding his work. Whenever he has been roasting 
chicory he finds himself unable to read—not from an 
outward irritation of the eye, but, as he phrases it. from 
8 feeling of ‘‘ deadness”’ in that organ. All this serves to 
proves that chicory has a specifically injurious effect upon 
the optic nerve. 


A malicious Will. 

A very odd case of petty malice in will-making was that 
of a man who, not having a penny in the world, left a 
will, in which he bequeathed to his friends and acquain- 
tances large estates in various parts of England, money 
in the funds, rings, jewels and plate. His inducement 
was the prospect of the delight of his friends at first learn- 
ing about the rich possessions which were to be theirs, 
and then the bitter disappointment at finding how they 
had been hoaxed. 


Geological Fact. 

An artesian well in Savannah was bored to the depth of 
930 feet, a year since, when an obstruction was met it was 
impossible to penetrate or remove by pressure. Several 
hundred tons weight were placed on the tubing, and there 
they rested for nearly a year without any effect. On the 
day before the shock of earthquake felt in South Carolina 
and Georgia Dec. 20, however, the weights triumphed, 
and the tubing sunk thirty feet below the ground. 
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Curious Discovery. 

The Bulletin de |’ Institut Egyptien states that Mr. Ma- 
riette lately found near a mummy discovered at Thebes 
various curious articles, amongst which were these :—Ten 
gold bracelets for the legs, two other bracelets formed of 
pearls put on gold threads, another of gold, well executed, 
bearing mythological symbols ; a gold diadem ornamented 
with mosaics and surmounted by two sphynxes, a mirror 
with gold ornaments, figure of a king standing in a 
boat with two divinities pouring water on his head and 
two birds flying above him; a figure of a boat in gold, 
containing ten silver figures of sailors rowing and one of a 
person singing at the prow; a poniard with a gold scab- 
bard, the blade being the finest specimen of Egyptian 
workmanship yet discovered, and containing encrusted in 
it a piece of bronze, on which are various ornaments and 
hieroglyphs ; and a hatchet, the blade of which is in gold, 
and the handle ornamented with gold. 


A French Belle a “tundred Years ago. 
Madame de Genlis, in cer Memoirs, describes the train- 
ing she underwent to fit her for Parisian society in the 
last century :—‘* 1 had two teeth pulled out; I had whale- 
bone stays that pinched me terribly; my feet were im- 
prisoned in tight shoes, with which it was impossible for 
me to walk; 1 had three or four thousand curi-papers put 
on my head, and I wore, for the first time in my life, a 
hoop. In order to get rid of my country attitudes, I had 
an iron collar put on my neck; and, as I squinted a little 
at times, I was obliged to put on goggles as soon as I 
awoke in the morning, and these 1 wore for hours. I 
was, moreover, not a little surprised when they talked of 
giving me a master to teach me what | thought 1 knew 
well enough already—to walk. Besides all this, 1 was for- 
bidden to run, to leap, or to ask questions.” 


Romantic Marriage. 

A marriage, which has been brought about in a very 
romantic manner, was celebrated at St. John’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Greenock, Scotland, lately. Mr. Thomas Pendred, 
of Dubiin, a member of the orchestra of the Theatre Koy- 
al, was on board the royal mail steamer Persia last sum- 
mer on a voyage from New York, when a lady passenger, 
Miss Marie Kohl, of Berne, Switzeriand, fell overboard, 
the ship then being under full steam. Mr. Pendred leap- 
ed aiter her, and was the means of saving her life, and 
this gallant action led to the happy event which has 
taken place. 


Lightning and Fish. 

Throughout the West Indies, on mornings after a dis- 
play of sheet-lightning, iumense quantities of needle- 
shaped fish are found congregated at tue mouths of rivers. 
The first day after the ligutuing they are caught and sold 
in the markets, and are then a delicate food. The second 
day they are still found, but more developed, having be- 
come larger, coarser, and having black heads. They are 
then but little eaten. The fact is undeniable that these 
creatures appear after sheet-lightning, and at mo other 
times. 


Strange Custom. 

A peculiar custom prevails at Norham, Durham, that if 
the banns of marriage be thrice published, and the mar- 
riage dues not take place, the refusing purty, whether 
male or female, pays forty shillings to the vicar, as a 
penalty for ‘‘ scorning the Church.” 


Sagacity of the Bear. 

That wild beasts of all kinds are scared away by fire is 
8 well known fact; but the hungry bear is of so cunning 
a nature, that it even sets at defiance the flaming circle, 
which would at other times afford a secure protection to 
the sleeping traveller. It is true that the bear does not 
venture to cross the fiery barrier, but it contrives to avoid 
the difficulty in a most ingenious manner. Going to the 
nearest stream, it immerses itself in the water so as to 
saturate its fur with moisture, and then returning to the 
spot where the intended prey lies asleep, the animal rolls 
over the flaming embers, quenching the fire, and then 
makes its attack upon the sleeper. This curious fact is 
well known among the natives of Siberia, so that they 
have good grounds for the respect in which they hold the 
bear’s intellectual powers. 


The Bird of the Tolling Bell. 

Among the highest woods and deepest glens of Brazil a 
sound is sometimes heard, so singular that the noise 
seems quite unnatural; it is like the distant and solemn 
tolling of s church-bell struck at intervals. This extra- 

dinary noise p ds from the arawonda. The bird 
sits at the top of the highest trees in the deepest forests, 
and though constantly heard in the most desert places, it 
is very rarely seen. It is impossible to conceive anything 
of more solitary character than the profound silence of 
the woods, broken only by the metallic and almost super- 
natural sound of this invisible bird, coming from the air, 
and seeming to follow wherever you go. The arawonda is 
white, with a circle of red round its eyes; its size is about 
that of a small pigeon. 


Somnambulism. 

The majority of mankind are inclined to believe that a 
sleep-walker is guided by a providential instinct, which 
leads him safely across parapets, along the edges of preci- 
pices, and through fordable streams, landing him unhurt 
on the safe side. Many surprising feats of this kind have, 
indeed, been accomplished, but they must be regarded as 
exceptional. Recently, an American editor of high repute 
took a futal leap from a precipice whilst in a state of som- 
nambulism; and a young man in London, whilst sleep- 
walking, raised the window of his.room, and leaped into 
the street, fatally fracturing hie skull. Those who behold 
a sleep-walker should not refrain, either from motives of 
tenderness or curiosity, from waking the sleeper. It is 
wrong to do so abruptly; but the unfortunate person 
should be carefully and gently roused. 


A Dog with a wooden Leg. 

Mr. Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Inn, near 
the Droylsden Railway station, England, has in his pos- 
session a Scotch terrier with a wooden leg, which runs 
about with a scarcely perceptible limp. The dog had its 
right fore foot amputated by an express train several 
months ago, and a veterinary surgeon from Manchester 
being informed that it was a favorite pet, not only dre-sed 
its wounds, but shortly afterwards supplied it with an 
artificial limb, of which it appears somewhat proud. 


Remarkable. 

Miss Phebe Newbegin, who died in Nantucket, lately, 
at the advanced age of 92 years 8 months, leaves a sister 
nearly 90 years of age, with whom she has slept every 
night for eighty-eight years, with the exception of three 
weeks during childhood. when Mary, the surviving sister, 
went to Newburyport with her mother. The deceased 
never left the island. 


| 
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The Housewile. 


Persons troubled with clinkers adhering to the lining of 
their stoves or furnaces, may be interested in knowing, 
says the Scientific American, that by placing a few oyster 
shells in the grate, while the fire is ignited, the clinkers 
will soon become loosened so as to be readily removed 
without the danger of breaking the lining. We have 
tried this remedy ; and while the chemical action is in- 
volved in mystery, it accomplished the result to our 
satisfaction. 


Vermicelli Pudding. 

Soak four ounces of vermicelli in cold water for one 
hour; pour the water off, put on the fire with a quart of 
sweet milk, shake it till it boils, draw it aside until the 
milk is all soaked in. Beat up four eggs with two ounces 
of sugar; mince two ounces of lemon-peel. Mix all to- 
gether, and bake in a pudding-dish. If boiled, it will re- 
quire six eggs instead of four. Put in a buttered shape, 
and boil two hours. 


Take Jamaica ginger-root, two and a half ounces; boil- 
ing water, one pint; lump sugar, two and a half pounds; 
citric acid, two drachms; bruise the ginger-root, infuse it 
four hours in the water, and to the strained liquor add 
the sugar, and dissolve it with the aid of heat ; remove the 
soum, and lastly add the citric acid. 


A plain Custard. 

Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a little back to mix 
with a tablespoonful of flour. Thicken the milk with the 
fiour, let it cool a little, and then add one egg well beaten. 
Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again and stir until 
the egg burns, but do not let it boil. A little lemon or 
almond may be added. 


How to preserve Ladies’ Furs. 

Fine furs should be kept in a cold place. An experi- 
enced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his hand on a 
plece of fur, if it has been lying in a warm, dry atmos- 
phere; it renders the fur harsh, dry and shabby, entirely 
destroying the rich, smooth softness which it will have if 
kept in a cold room. 


Bel.Broth. 

Giean half a pound of small eels, and set them on with 
three pints of water, some parsley, one slice of onion, a 
few peppercorns ; let them simmer till the eels are broken, 
and the broth good, or reduced to a pint anda half. Add 
salt, and strain it of. Itis very nutritious. | 


Beef Tea. 

Cut one pound of fleshy beef in thin slices; simmer 
with a quart of water an hour and a half after it has once 
boiled and been skimmed. Season, if approved; but it 
wants generally only a little salt. 


Bssence of Ginger. 

Bruise four ounces of Jamaica ginger, and put it into a 
pint of rectified spirits of wine. Let it remain a fortnight, 
then press and filter it. A little essence of cayenne may 
be added, if wished. 


An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten and mixed 
than twa alone 


To keep Beds well aired. 

Nothing more is necessary than to fill a latge stone bot- 
tle with boiling water, and to put it into the bed, which, 
with the bolster and pillows, should be pressed round it 
in a head. It is astonishing the number of hours it will 
be found warm. By this simple contrivance no one need 
fear giving a friend a damp bed, even if it is only done 
once a fortnight. Care must be taken to have the bottle 
well corked, and, to prevent accidents, it would be as well 
to tie it down. 


Arrowroot. 

It is very necessary to be careful not to get the coun- 
terfeit sort; if genuine, it is very nourishing, especially 
for persons with weak bowels. Put into s saucepan halfa 
pint of water, a glass of sherry, or a spoonful of brandy, 
grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then 
mix it by degrees into a dessert spoonful of arrowroot, 
previously rubbed smooth with two spoonsful of cold 
water. 


Hair Wash. 

Get one ounce of borax, half an ounce of camphor, 
powder them finely, and dissolve them in one quart of 
boiling water. When cold the solution will be ready for 
use. Damp the hair with this frequently. It not only 
cleanses and beautifies, but strengthens the hair, preserves 
the color, and prevents early baldness. 

Bread Cheesecakes. 

Slice a small loaf as thin as possible; pout on it a pint 
of boiling cream ; when well soaked beat it very fine ; add 
eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated nutmeg, half 
a pound of currants, a spoonful of brandy or white wine; 
beat them up well together, and bake in raised crusts or 
patty-pans. 

To clean Alabaster. 

For cleaning alabaster, there is nothing better than 
soap and water. Stains may be removed by washing with 
soap and water, then whitewashing the stained part, let- 
ting it stand some hours, then rinsing off the whitewash 
and rubbing the part stained. 

Bread Orr »let. 

Put in a large teacup of bread crumbs, a teacup of 
‘cream, a spoonful of butter, with salt, pepper and nut- 
meg; when the bread has absorbed the cream, break in 
the eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, and fry like 
omelet. 


Rhubarb Jam. 

To seven pounds of rhubarb add four sweet oranges 
and five pounds of sugar. Peel and cut up the rhubarb. 
Put in the thin peel of the oranges and the pulp, afer 
taking out the seeds and all the whites. Boil all together 
for one hour and a half. 

for Clothes. 

Take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it, and 
put it into bottle with one quart of clear rain water, 
‘and a quarter of an ounce of oxalic acid powdered. A 
teaspoonful is sufficient for a large washing. 


To clean Gold Lace. 

Gold lace is easily eleaned and restored to its oniginal 
brightness by rubbing it with a soft brush dipped in roche 
alum burnt, sifted to a very fine powder. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Seed Cake. 

Beat one pound of butter to a cream. adding gradually a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating both together ; 
have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and the whites of 
ten, beaten separately; mix in the whites first, and then 
the yolks, and beat the whole for ten minutes; add two 
grated nutmegs. one pound and a half of flour, and mix 
them very gradually with the other ingredients; when 
the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of picked caraway- 
seeds. 


Cordial. 

This is made with the essence of ginger. It is preferred 
colored, and therefore may be well prepared by simple 
digestion. One drachm will be found to be enough fer 
two gallons of spirit. The addition of two or three drops 
each of essence of lemon and orange-peel, with a spoonful 
of essence of cardamoms to each gallon, will improve it. 
If wented dark, it may be colored with burnt sugar. The 
quantity of sugar is one a half pounds to the gallon. 


For a Cough. 

Procure a small quantity of Peruvian bark at a chem- 
ist’s where you have reason to believe a genuine article 
may be obtained, and, on the very first symptoms of irri- 
tation of the throat, and disposition towards what is 
termed “ hacking.” chew a piece about the size of a bean. 
This will at once relieve ; and, on recurrence of the symp- 
toms, apply the same remedy. Two or three doses will 
cure. 


Queen Cake. 

Mix one pound of dried flour, the same of sifted yugar 
and washed currants; wash one pound of butter in ruse- 
water, beat it well, then mix with it eight eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, and put in the dry ingredients 
by degrees; beat the whole an hour; butter little tins, 
teacups, or saucers, filling them only half full; sift a little 
fine sugar just as you put them into the oven. 


Cranberry Pudding. 
Boil one pint and a half of cranberries cleared of the 


stalks in four ounces of sugar and water, until they are 
broken, and form a kind of jam; make up a large ball of 
it; cover it well with rice washed clean and dry; then 
round each fold a floured piece of cloth, which tie as for 
dumplings. Boil them one hour; sift sugar over when 
served, and butter in a boat. 


Peppermint Cordial. 

Take thirteen gallons of rectified spirit, one in five un- 
der hydrometer proof, twelve pounds of loaf sugar, one 
pint of spirit of wine that will fire gunpowder, fifteen pen- 
nyweights of oil of peppermint, and as much water as will 
fill up the cask, which should be set on end after the 
whole has been well roused. Enough for twenty gallons. 


Arich Christmas Pudding. 

One pound of raisins stoned, one pound of currants, 
half a pound of beef-suet, quarter of s pound of sugar, 
two spoonsful of flour, three eggs, a cup of sweetmeats, 
and a winegiass of brandy. Mix well, and boil in a mould 
eight hours. 


Parisian Mode of roasting Apples. 

Select the largest apples, scoop out the core without 
cutting quite through; fill the hollow with butter and 
fine soft sugar; let them roast in a slow oven, and serve 
up with the syrup. 


Ginger Pudding. 

To half a pound of flour add a quarter of a pound of 
suet shred very fine, s quarter of a pound of moist sugar, 
and two large teaspoonsful of grated ginger ; mix together, 
turn dry into a basin either buttered or dipped into cold 
water; tie the cloth over very light, and boil three hours. 
This is a pudding within everybody’s reach. 

German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine ina 
mortar with rose-water, six eggs well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsful of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a little nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar all well 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty- 
pans, served with wine sauce. 


Antidote against Poison. 

Hundreds of lives might have been saved by a know- 
ledge of this simple receipt :—A large teaspoonful of made 
musterd mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and swallowed 
as soon as possible. It acts as an instant emetic, suffi- 
ciently powerful to remove all that is lodged in the 
stomach. 


To make Isinglass Size. . 

This may also be prepared in the manner above directed 
for the glue, by increasing the proportion of the water 
for dissolving it, and the same holds good of parchment 
size. A better sort of the common size may be likewise 
made by treating cuttings of glovers’ leather in the same 
manner. 


Worth Knowing. 

Boil three or four onions in a pintof water. Then with 
a gilding brush do over your glasses and frames, and 
rest assured that the flies will not light on the articles 
washed. This may be used without apprehension, as it 
will not do the least injury to the frames. 


Raspberry Vinegar. 

To every quart of raspbermies put one pint of best vin- 
egar. Stir them twice a day for three days, then strain 
off the liquor. Toeach pint put one pound of loaf sugar. 
Boil it half an hour, and. skim it well; then bottle and 
cork it close. 

To season new Harthenware. 

Before using, place it in a boiler with cold water, and 
then heat it gradually, and let it remain in till the water 
is cool. This will render it less liable to crack, especially 
if used for baking in. 


Lotion for a Sprain. 

Take of camphorated spirit, common vinegar, spirits of 
turpentine, of each one ounce. Or else take compound 
soap liniment, one ounce and a half; laudanum, half an 
ounce ; mix. 

Ieing for a Plum Cake. 

Take the white of an egg, » quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of gum dragon, melted. Mix 
them into a paste, and lay it on the cake. 

Red Ink from woollen Table-Covers. 

Dissolve in three ounces of hot water one drachm of 
oxalic acid; apply it warm to the ink spots, and they will 
quickly disappear. 

Bleeding at the Nose. 

A piece of brown paper folded and placed between the 

upper lip and the gum will stop bleeding at the nose. 


Gihitor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


‘WRESTLING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

A rather curious scene has occurred in Black- 
burn, England, during a performance in a menag- 
erie. A young man, who had for some time 
been carefully observing. the monster elephant, 
determined, like a fighting gladiator of old to try 
the strength of the huge bulk of flesh with his 
own. There is at the end of the elephant’s 
tusks, which are of large size, an iron rod, bind- 
ing one tusk to the other. Our hero seized hold 
of this, and began to lean with his whole weight 
upon it. Theelephant, not altogether liking this 
sort of treatment, determined for his part to pun- 
ish his audacious antagonist. He raised his great 
head aloft, and the young fellow was swung 
from the ground until he almost touched the can- 
vass covering, and was no doubt much higher 
than his most wild ambition ever carried him. 
The animal repeated this, and a second time he 
descended to the ground, when the elephant, 
perhaps, thinking it best to temper justice with 
mercy, wrapped his trunk round the hapless and 
now thoroughly humbled youth, and very uncer- 
emoniously laid him in the mud that overspread 
the floor. The wrestle was ended, the elephant 
coming off the victor, while his combatant picked 
himself up and, amidst the hearty laughter of the 
spectators, vanished. Of course the Englishman 
was worsted ; but our Dr. Windship would have 
slung that critter into the middle of next week. 


“Tue Wetcome Guest.”—The largest and 
best literary weekly paper in America is The 
Welcome Guest. Four cents per copy, every- 
where. This papér is particularly calculated for 
the family, and will grace any parlor in the land, 
and gladden any fireside with its delightful tales, 
sketches, adventures, poems, and selections from 
all the new books of the day. It is not a sensa- 
tion paper, yet you will be loth to lay it down 
until you have read every line ! 


Patentep.—A Yankee’s inventién Yor ex- 
tracting the lies from quack advertisements has 
been patented. 

Tuer ovent.—The assayers at the mint 
ought to be good boatmen, owing to their expe- 
rience in handling the ores. 


RIDING WITH A LADY. 

The author of “Habits of Good Society” 
says that when you are riding on horseback in 
company with a lady you ought always to ride 
on the right of her, “lest you risk crashing her 
feet.” An American writer says this settles a 
long-vexed question. But he is mistaken. In 
England, it is the custom to turn out to the left 
of the road in passing vehicles; here, to the 
right. If, in this country, you are on the right 
side of the lady, she runs the risk of being spat- 
tered, or having her skirt caught in the wheels. 
But if you ride on her left you protect her in 
these cases, and, moreover, have your right, or 
strongest hand at liberty to assist her in case of 
any difficulty with her horse. As to the danger 
of your crowding her feet, if you are not horse- 
man enough to keep your proper distance, you 
should never undertake to ride with a lady. We 
consider that we have settled the question. 


Spring the coming spring 
weather, hundreds of delicate persons in New 
England will contract the-seeds of consumption, 
a fact that is annually impressed upon all observ 
ing people. Is it not a duty to be on our guard 
against this terrible enemy? On the first symp- 
toms of cough or cold, let that specific, Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, be at once resorted to, 
and relief will as promptly follow. No family in 
our peculiar climate should be without the Balsam 


. always at hand in their houses. 


VERY PLEASANT.—It must be very pleasant 
for a young gentleman soft enough toask a young 
lady what she thinks of his moustache, to have 
her reply, “ O, it’s nice! Just like the down on 
the wings of a butterfly !” 


Propic1ous.—A Cincinnati editor says that 
he has many a time seen a man on skates jump 
twenty-four feet. Lucky he didn’t say yards, for 
then we might not have believed him ! 


Just 80.—lIt is very well for little children to © 
be lambs, but a very bad thing for them to grow 
up sheep. 

Correr Mixe.—A new copper mine has been 
discovered in Bristol, Connecticut. 


PROPAGATION OF OYSTERS. 

For the last two years, the emperor, Louis 
Napoleon, has been causing artificial oyster beds 
to be made in the Bay of Saint Brieuc, and al- 
ready the results have surpassed the dreams of 
the most ambitious hope. The parent. oysters, 
the old shells with which the bottom of the bay 
is paved, everything, in short, which the drag 
brings up, is laden with young oyster-fry—the 
shingle of the beach itself is covered with it. 
The fascines bear, on every branch and on their 
smallest twigs, bunches of oysters in such extreme 
profusion that they resemble the apple and pear 
tree in an orchard, whose boughs are hidden, in 
spring, beneath the exuberance of their blossoms. 
You might take them to be petrifications of some 
exuberant fossil seeds or buds. As such a mar- 
vel obtains easier credence by sight than by hear- 
say, specimens have been sent to Paris to bear 
irrefutable ‘testimony to the fact. The young 
oysters hanging to the twigs are already from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a quar- 
ter in breadth. They are therefore fruits which 
have only to ripen to give in eighteen months a 
most abundant return. It appears from this that 
oysters grow much quicker than is imagined. 
There are as many as twenty thousand oyster- 
lings on a single facine, which takes up no more 
room in the water than a sheaf of wheat does in 
acornfield. Now, twenty thousand oysters, when 
they have reached the edible state, represents the 
value of four hundred francs, their price current 
being twenty francs the thousand, sold on the 
spot. The returns from this industry are conse- 
quently inexhaustible, because collecting appar- 
atus can be submerged to any extent, and every 
adult oyster belonging to a bed is the parent of 
from one to three millions of fry. Speaking of 
oysters, Louis Napoleon is very fond of them. 
He likes them on the shell with a drop of vinegar 
and salt, a little cayenne pepper, and a squeeze 
of lemon. The Empress Eugenie prefers them 
stewed. We like them both ways. 


A Mistaxe.—It is common to speak of those 
whom a flirt has jilted as her victims, this is a 
grave error; her real victim is the man she 
accepts. 

Liperat.—The St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society have resolved to offer a pre- 
mium list of $20,000 for their next fair. 


Goop Pay.—Tom Taylor received $250 an 
act for his last dramatization. 


A Taurn.—Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, 
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AGRICULTURE AT YALE COLLEGE. 
To see Yale College stepping out from among 
the mists of antiquity and the graves of dead 
languages, and “taking up the shovel and the 
hoe,” is certainly one of the signs of the times. 
She made her debut on this new stage on the Ist 
day of February, having secured the services of 
twenty-five leading agriculturists to sustain her 
in this first effort. These gentlemen are to take 
up all possible subjects connected with agricul- 
ture for the benefit of farmers and gardeners, 
young and old, and for their own material en- 
lightenment. There are to be three lectures a 
day for the space of a month, each lecture to be 
followed by questions and a discussion. The list 
of names, in which we find Marshall P. Wilder, 
late President of the National Agricultural So- 
ciety, Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Lewis F. 
Allen, Esq., of New York, and other eminent 
men, besides Professors Silliman, Porter and 
Johnson, of Yale College, give the highest char- 
acter to the undertaking. The advantages of 
this course are offered so cheaply ($10 fora 
course ticket), that it will draw together large 
numbers. The idea involved in this enterprise, 
namely, getting together educational capital by 
small contributions of knowledge from large 
numlers, is an important discovery. We do 
not see why it is not susceptible of very extensive 
and varied application. 


Tue Prince or Wares.—Late English pa- 
pers say the Prince of Wales will sail for Cana- 
da at the latter end of May or early in June, in 
the line-of-battle ship Renown, 91 guns. The 
suite that will attend his royal highness has not 
yet been arranged, but everything connected with 
this visit, it is stated, will be conducted on ascale 
worthy of the mother country, and calculated 
to do honor to the American colonies. 


Newsrarer Novetty.—It is mentioned, as 
the latest novelty in newspapers, that in addition 
to “births, marriages and deaths,” some of the 
English country papers now add the “ divorces.” 


Virernta Inon.—The iron manufactured at 
Wheeling, Va., in 1859, sold for upwards of two 
millions of dollars. Old Virginia is fast becoming 
a rival with Pennsylvania in producing iron. 

Removat.—We have removed our publishing 
office up one flight of stairs in the same building, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


New Worp.—A new word has been coined 
for the lady amateurs of skating—they are 


but is much more insolent. 


called skateresses. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the American 
traveller in Europe, when he goes abroad for the 
first time, and traverses the streets of the conti- 
nental cities, than the time-worn character of 
nearly all the buildings, public and private, that 
meet his eye. In the old Dutch, in the old Ital- 
jan, in the old German, Spanish and French 
towns and cities, he beholds everywhere the traces 
of venerable age: moss-grown roofs, crumbling 
house-fronts, with the date of some former cen- 
tury on their gables—“ stones themselves to ruin 
grown.” Hardly is there an exception to this. 
Paris alone, of all the great continental cities, ex- 
hibits what we Americans call go-ahead-itiveness. 
And he learns, on inquiry, that this peculiar 
steadfastness permeates all society. He will find 
the same family exercising the same trade for 
generation after generation, just as the same 
family occupies a throne for centuries. Even in 
England he will find certain official costumes, 
absurd enough at the time of their introduction, 
surviving all the changes of fashion, the most un- 
stable of human things—chancellors and judges 
invested with big wigs, and beef-eaters wearing 
the puffed trunk-hose, and carrying the haiberds 
of the days of bluff King Harry of wife-killing 
memory. You may revisit the old places of 
which we speak after an absence of years, and 
you will find nothing changed. 

But in this country an entirely different state 
of things is noticeable. There cdnservatism ; 
here, change. There the struggle is to maintain 
the old; here the constant strife is to intro- 
duce the new. With us, there seems to be an 
almost morbid craving for novelty—in architec- 
ture, in dress, in literature, in domestic economy, 
in everything. How few relics of the revolu- 
tionary past, the heroic days of our history, re- 
main ! 
there two or three of those buildings left which 
were silent witnesses of the struggles of our 
strife for independence ; and of these but very 
few that the public generally do not regard as 
eyesores. Are there any lines of circumyalla- 
tion or of breastwork left in some rural locality, 
the rude defences thrown up by our yoeman an- 
eestry when they “bared their foreheads to the 
God of battles,” the ploughshare must fill up or 
level them, not because they are annoyances, 
but because they are old. This fever for novelty 
has torn down many a substantial old house of 
worship that might have stood for a century 
longer, to give room for some new edifice divested 
of all the hallowed and hallowing associations 
that clung round the old. Old trees are hated 
because they are old. Even old men are only 


Scarcely, in each of our great cities, are’ 
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permitted to live on sufferance. They are not 
treated with the respect formerly accorded to 
age on account of its wisdom, and its experience 
of suffering and joy. Old America feels this 
keenly, and disguises its age as far and as long as 
possible. We have seen octogenarians in tight 
French boots and dyed moustaches, and it is very 
common for old men of seventy to cultivate 
gymnastics and learn the Schottische and Ger- 
man. The revival of the Minuet de la Cour, 
with its slow and stately movements, must be a 
blessing to these old covies, for gout and rhen- 
matism are sad drawbacks in the whirlings of the 
waltz and the vigorous stampings of the polka, 
danced as it ought to be. We may smile at 
these endeavors of superannuated beaux to keep 
pace with the rapid boiling current of javenility, 
but it is unjust to do so, for they are only obey- 
ing the law of imexorable necessity. Longevity 
in the eyes of Young America is unjustifiable. 
It is true that there is no statute against it, but 
the canons of society condemn it mercilessly. 

The disciples of the pew school, it is true, 
meet the old fogies with pitiless logic. They 
assert that all the great achievements of the world 
have been accomplished by young men, and prate 
to you about Napoleon the First, and a host of 
other brilliant boys. They go so far as to say 
that the men who fonght our Revolutionary bat- 
tles were by no means old, in spite of their three- 
cornered hats and knee breeches. And it must 
be confessed that there is some reason on their 
side. 

Yet we must beware of a blind enthusiasm for 
the new. All that is new is not true, and all that 
is true is not new. Along the path of the cen- 
‘turies there rise, from space to space, immortal 
monuments of greatness that can never be sur- 
passed—the pyramids of Egypt, the marbles of 
Greece, the pictures of Italy, the poems of Ho- 
mer and Milton, and Shakspeare, the modern 
world can never hope to surpass or even equal 
these. And it is well, for the sake of association, 
to preserve, here and there, links which bind the 
present to the past. Let us not break down all 
the bridges behind us, bridges that have carried 
us safely over. 


New Yor« acainst France!—The whole 
of France—a nation of thirty-six millions of in- 
habitants—only appropriates as much money to 
common schools as does the city of New York 
alone—something like six millions of francs! 


Densz Porvtation.—The little island of 
Barbadoes is the most densely populated country 
in the world. With an area of 166 square miles, 
it contains 125,864 inhabitants. 
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AN ASTHESIA. 

The new method of producing anesthesia by 
hypnotism, was recently tried in the Mauritian 
Hospital at Turin, by Dr. Pertussio, with perfect 
success, upon a young woman aged 18. The 
brilliant object held before her eyes was a gold 
seal-ring. After thie lapse of twelve minutes, the 
patient said that she felt sleepy ; she was then bid 
to shut her eyes, which she immediately did. 
After some preliminary trials, her state of insen- 
sibility being at length ascertained, the operation 
of extirpating a tumor, which she had, was pro- 
ceeded with, the patient remaining passive, and 
not betraying the slightest symptom of pain. 
Nevertheless, she continued to reply to the ques- 
tions put to her, and even commenced a conver- 
sation herself on matters quite foreign to the 
operation. She was awakened by blowing on 
her face after the wound was dressed. 

Photographers and daguerreotypists used to 
direct their sitters to fix their eyes on some bright 


object, such as aspot of light on a glass globe, in 
order to keep the eyes steady, and this accounts 
for the sleepy look of the pictures taken when it 
Was necessary, as in the infancy of the art, to sit 
several minutes. And speaking of hypnotism, 
we read lately of an experiment tried, on a hen. 
The bird was placed on a bench painted bright 
green, and a line was drawn with a piece of 
chalk across the top of the bench, commencing 
with the bill of the bird. The hen, gazing fix- 
edly on this line, soon became stupid and fell 
into a deep sleep, from which she was not aroused 
even by sticking pins into her body. Years ago, 
we tried this experiment on a superannuated 
Shanghai rooster with complete success, but did 
not try the experiment of sticking pins into its 
body, our purpose simply being amusement, and 
not science. But scientific men have no sern- 
ples. Dr. Mussey, some years ago, used to 
runcture the eyes of cats and inject the oil of to- 
Lacco, to show how deleterious tobacco was to 
human beings. We never saw the logic of the 
Ceduction,and remember thinking the experiment 
¢ruel—as no doubt the cat did—but as the torture 
was inflicted scientifically, we suppose it was all 
light. 


Sream great value 
:nd importance of these machines is now so 
ally established that our cities generally are 
i.dopting them for use. 


Water Rates.—The Revere House, in this 
city, pays over $1000 per annum to the city for 
‘he amount of Cochituate water it uses. 


THE BEARD. 

Americans are fast becoming a bearded nation, 
cultivating the mustache and beard generally all 
over the fuce. It is a fashion that has crept over 
the water to us, and not an unbecoming one to 
many. Still it requires much tact and good taste 
to manage the beard so that it shall be becoming 
to the wearer. It will serve to hide an ill-formed 
mouth, and of course as well as to hide a hand- 
some one; the teeth look clearer and whiter from 
behind a dark mustache. The beard may be so 
trimmed and arranged as to do much in remedy- 
ing any natural defect. A short face may be 
made longer, and a narrow one broader, a lack of 
development in the chin remedied, and other de- 
sirable objects attained. Ladies generally like 
the beard, not objecting to this distinction which 
nature has created between the sexes. We ac- 
knowledge a liking for the appendage ourself, 
considering it not only comfortable, but manly 
and becoming. 


ere? 


CHARACTER {N WRITING. 

There are persons who profess to judge of 
character by handwriting; and to judge from 
their advertisements, there is very little doubt 
that their profession pays them. Yet their judg- 
ments, after all, are mere matters of guess work. 
They base them, as the gipsies do, on the mere 
pretence of simply looking at the hand. Now, 
writing a good hand by no means generally im- 
plies the having a good head. Still less is it in- 
dicative ot having a good heart. A man may be 
remarkable for the superfinest qualities, and yet 
may write the coarsest and most commonplace 
of hands. He may have the clearest brain, and 
yet may sign his name so puzzlingly that nobody 
can read it. Many a man, indeed, who cannot 
write his name at all, may, without ‘untruth, be 
looked on as a man of mark. 


Perpetua, Yourn.—‘ Women can easily 
preserve their youth ; for she who captivates the 
heart and understanding never grows old.” So 
we ought to record the “ death of a young lady 
of one hundred,” when a juvenile centenarian 
skips off the stage of Jife. 


> 


Sweets to tux Sweet.—‘ Pray, can you 
tell me, my dear Mr. Jenkins,” asked with ad- 
miring eyes a very pretty young lady, “how is 
sugar refined ?”’ ‘ When a lady gives it to you, 
madam,” was the happy reply. 


Wuat’s 1x A Name !—The Queen of Spain’s 
last child has been baptized. It has no fewer 
than sixty Christian names. 


OUR NATURAL WEALTH. 

Almost every year develops new resources in 
our country, new proofs of the lavish bounty of 
nature in the land it is our fortune to inhabit. 
As the forest disappeared before the axe of the 
settler, the earth began to yield her exhaustless 
supplies of coal. When the precious metals 
became scarce, the existence of abundance of 
gold was made manifest; and now that whales 
are becoming as rare as angel’s visits, we behold 
the phenomenon of oil: superior to any ever 
yielded by the leviathans of the deep gushing 
out of the earth. We allude, of course, to the 
last natural marvels, the discovery of the famous 
oil springs in Venango county, Pennsylvania. 
If half the tales told of this discovery be true, 
the “Long-Tom Coffins” of Nantucket and 
New Bedford may lay their harpoons and lances 
aside. Their vocation has surely gone! 

The oil flows out of a hillside, and a large 
number of persons have sunk wells and inserted 
punips to raise the precious fluid. One man has 
a pump which delivers a gallon a minute. The 
oil comes from coal embedded in the mountains 
The oil has very little smell, burns clearly, and 
is said to be superior to kerosene oil. 

A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: “I can assure yon that the excitement is 
fully equal to the fever incident to the gold in 
California. The agitation develops itself in cer- 
tain persons and temperaments in an extravagant 
manner. I sat on the bank of the creek below 
Titusville for some time, interested in the move- 
ments of two very respectable persons (of inde- 
pendent circumstances), wading in the deep, cold 
water, with stick in hand, alternately probing the 
mud at the bottom, and applying the end of the 
stick to the nose, to discover the possible pres- 
ence of oil. Entertaining, indeed, to me, were 
the curious philosophical reflections in which 
they indulged, as they determined important and 
inevitable results from dubious contingencies, and 
established positive deductions from dubious 
premises. Oil has been discovered in large 
quantities along the entire length of Oil Creek, 
and with profitable results, by boring from one 
to one hundred and fifty feet. Drake’s spring, 
about one and a half miles from Titusville, yielded 
about eight hundred gallons, and McClintock 
Spring, at the mouth of the creck, about twelve 
hundred gallons per day. The indications of 
oil along the Causewago valley are fully equal to 
those on Oil Creek, especially in the vicinity of 
the old salt works. This substance is said to be 
exceedingly valuable for almost all the practical 
uses of oil, and will undoubtedly command a 
widely-extended market.” 


ABOUT APPARITIONS. 

The New Bedford Standard, in noticing Mr. 
Owen’s book about this world and the other, 
wherein the design of the writer is to exhibit 
some of the proofs that the spirits of the dead 
still retain their interest in the affairs of this 
earth, that they are ‘capable of affecting the liv- 
ing and even conversing with them in audible 
tones, and of rendering themselves perceptible to 
the eye, says: ‘When we read of the appari- 
tion of the dead, in their spiritual bodies, and yet 
wearing clothes similar to those they wore on 
earth, we think the argument proves too much. 
For it seems absurd to suppose that a slouched 
hat and a gold-headed cane have also a spiritual 
part which the deceased puts on his spiritual 
head, or carries in his spiritual hand. But if we 
acknowledge that this appearance is a reality, we 
must suppose the other to be so likewise.” This 
idea has always struck us, in connection with 
ghost stories. The ghost of a pair of breeches 
is ludicrously incomprehensible. We remember 
being struck with the incongruity in a picture 
representing the apotheosis of the first Napoleon. 
There was the great emperor ascending to the 
seventh heaven, with a halo of glory round his 
head, and those famous jackboots going up too 
—an immortality of leather! It may be said 
that boots have soles, but the suggestion is that 
of an unfeeling punster. Yet probably the ar- 
tist was tenacious of those boots, and refused to 
pull them off at the suggestion of the critics, ex- 
claiming, with the stage hero : 


“ Who dares this of boots displace, 


Dear orp Lapy !—Mrs. Partington desires 
to express her regrets that the French emperor 
has suppressed the Universe, and wants to know 
how he did it, and where he got his power. 


Maxine Money.—Seven hundred industrious 
individuals gain a. disrepufable livelihood in the 
State of Ohio by manufacturing counterfeit 
money. 


Horseriesu.—A writer in the New York 
Spigit of the Times estimates that there are 
5,000,000 horses in the United States, and that 
they are worth $400,000,000. 


BRANDRETH’S Puse~A man named Brand- 
reth shot a thief with peas the other night at 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


A Hint.—If you would not have affliction visit 
you twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 


WHAT'S IN A FLAGP 

What's in a flag? Of itself it is a mere bit of 
bunting, white or blue or red, or it may be a 
few yards of silk fluttering in the breeze, and 
shining in the sun. But is this all? No! A 
national flag is a living language—a symbol that 
resumes within itself a history. “ What i 
there,” exclaims an enthusiastic writer, “ more 
living than a flag? It moves, it palpitates, it 
breathes. Thousands of men die for it. Its 
rents adorn it, as wounds decorate the face of 
an old warrior. When it is but a lance sur- 
mounted by a rag of bunting, it becomes thrice 
holy and thrice sanctified. It is a shroud which 
has received the impress of the bleeding and 


© “pearred face of an army.” 


The meteor-flag of England! what memories 
cluster about its crimson cross! what a muster- 
roll of heroes unfolds itself before the imagina- 
tion, as the eye rests upon its folds! The tri- 
color of France! for how many years has it been 
associated with deeds the recital of which stirs 
the blood like the blare of a brazen trumpet, or 
the roll of a hundred drums! We behold it un- 
folded on the sands of Egypt, with the pyramids 
in the distance, with “centuries looking down 
on it,” as Napoleon eloquently said, when the 
splendid cavalry of the Orient melted away like 
mist before the rolling volleys of the impregnable 
French squares. We see it climbing the Alps, 
and blazing in the sunlight on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. We behold the Austrian eagles in full 


. flight before it. Again it rises on the view, pale, 


tattered, rent, fluttering in the Arctic air of 
Russia over the heads of frozen spectres that 
look like men dragged out of their graves, while 
hordes of Cossacks prowled like northern wolves 
around them, and the far distance is lighted by 
the lurid flashes of the enemy’s artillery. We 
behold it again in a darker hour, when nations 
are banded against it. It descends with the Old 
Guard to the final carnage of Waterloo, and 
sinks with the hopes of France and liberty upon 
that stricken field. The white flag of the Bour- 
bon rises in its stead; but not for long. Out of 
the blood and smoke of revolution, it rises again. 
It flutters over many a fierce struggle in Algeria, 
and it is again unfolded in the Italian sun, lead- 
ing from victory to victory till the red day of 
Solferino crowns it with @ fame worthy of its 
youthful laurels. 

The black flag! what heart has not shuddered 
even at the pictured image of that sign of terror! 
The very thought of the pirate’s ensign conjures 
up many a terrible tale of the ocean ; of plundered 
galleons, of murdered crews, of desperate strife, 
of black waves closing over helpless victims. 


Last, not least, nearest and dearest to our 
hearts is the star-spangled banner, the stainless 
flag of our republic, which has floated in undi- 
minished glory from the time when it was first 
given to the breeze, down to the present day. 
New stars are yearly taking their place in its 
glorious constellation, and beautiful and bright, 
it waves in sunshine and storm—the symbol of a 
nation’s power and a world’s hope. The Amer- 
ican traveller who in some foreign port beholds 
that proud and lovely ensign fluttering from the 
topmast of a vessel of his nation, comprehends 
the full significance and eloquence of a flag. 
His throbbing heart and tear-brimmed eyes con- 
fess all the power of symbolism and of associa- 
tion. He recalls the splendid story of our annals, 
and thanks God that he is an American. Many 
are the brave men who lived and toiled and died, 
that the star-spangled banner might be glorious. 
It received its baptism of blood and fire in hours 
of mingled glory and gloom. In terrible land 
battles, in fearful engagements at sea, throughout 
three great wars, twice with the haughtiest power 
in the world, it has received the laurel of victory ; 
and it now rallies under its folds thirty millions 
of freemen, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the great lakes to the gulf. It sheds a lus- 
tre over the white wings of commerce from the 
poles to the tropics, from Jeddo to San Francisco, 
trailing its glories round the globe. It is a flag 
to live for and die for. And as yet, it is but in 
the infancy of its career. Who shall say over 
what realms that starred flag shall beam in the 
unseen future, either in warlike or in peaceful 
triumph? And who will dare to say that this 
glorious ensign is nothing but a bit of colored 
bunting? It is a nation’s life. 


Marriep at Last.— The Gloucester News 
says that a couple have just been married in that 


town, after a courtship of thirty years! They 
did not act on the principle of the old Scotch 
proverb : 


“ the 
That's not long a-dolng.” 


Betue.—They are about erecting a 
Sailor’s Bethel in New Orleans. The sailor has 
a natural respect for religion, and sailors would 
be as actively religious as landsmen if they had 
the same opportunities and advantages. 


> 


Ayn atrocious Murperer.—A Cuban mu- 
latto, named Francisco Javier Lazo, was lately 
garrotted at Hayana, who confessed to having 
murdered twenty-three persons. 


= 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


General Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, is dead. - 

Six aut h letters of Sir Walter Scott were 
lately sold in London for $9 each. ' 

A minister of the Church of lately 
eloped with a young female who was a convict in 
the work-house. 

A gold nugget worth £5200 was lately found 
in the auriferous sands of the river phoney in 
Siberia, and has been sent to St. Petersburg. 


The All England Eleven are prepared to make 
@ voyage to the antipodes with a view to com- 
peting with Austrian cricketers. 

Two deaths from internal ulcers, caused by 
smoking tobacco, are said to have recently oc- 
curred in Normandy. 

It is nem to be the intention of her 
majesty, that the visit of his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales to Canada shall take place in 
the early part of July next. 

Carlyle is busily at work on the third and 
fourth volumes of his Frederick the Gfeat, but 
has no hope of sending them to press before the 
next year. 

The Countess of New is now the oldest 
member of the titled British aristocracy. She 
has just entered her 99th year, and her sight and 
memory are but very slightly impaired. 


The London papers report the death of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s god-daughter, in whose behalf 
a subscription was raised, through the influence 
vf Mr. Carlyle and other literary gentlemen. 

A subscription has been opened in Paris for 
the great-granddaughter of ine, who lives in 
ao poverty. The emperor has contributed 

0,000 francs, the empress 6000 francs, and the 
imperial prince 6000 francs. 

Each of the crew of the Fox has been pre- 
sented by Lady Franklin with an elegant silver 
watch, valued at £10, bearing a suitable inscrip- 
tion on the outer case, and surmounted by an 
engraving representing the Fox in full sail. 


Edward Bevan, well known for his efforts for 


the 

idence near Hereford, in the ninetieth of 
tis age. His work on “The Honey "i 
one of the best of its kind. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Amster- 
damsche Courant states that King Leopold, as 
uncle of Queen fo my has received an official 
communication projected marriage be- 
tween the Prince of Orange and the Princess 

Mr. L. M. Rothschild has the Sussex 
Hall Li , numbering about 4000 volumes, 
and containing valuable Hebrew books. He has 
presented this to the Jew’s College, and it is ex- 

that it will be made free of access to the 
community. 

A correspondent of the London Daily News 
states that at the recent quarter sessions at St. 
Albans, a poor agricultural laborer out of work 
was sentenced to three years’ servitude for 
stealing a few sticks from a fagot stack during 
the inclement weather. 


ting of bee culture, died recently at his» 


The Great Eastern requires $150,000 to fit her 
out for a voyage to America. 

The population of Paris, which a hundred 
years ago, did not exceed 600,000, is now more 
than 1,800,000. 

Very few iron spikes are used on British rail- 
roads, “chairs” being used for each sleeper, 
which are fastened with wooden tree-nails. 

The French government has detérmined to 
make clothes for the army every year of peace 
in the same quantities as if the country was at 
war, for “the Empire is peace.” 

The Dutch government swept away the 
last vestige of slavery from its East India pos- 
sessions. On the 20th of September last, the 
institution ceased to exist. 

The London papers re-affirm a rumor, that has 
lately been denied, that. Bulwer is engaged upon 
a new play. In spite of all its faults, the “ Lady” 
of Lyons” is the living play of the present 


century. 

Through the ot the English Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, gospel is preached in 
more than twenty lan; at 3650 places in 
various part of Europe, India, China, Southern 
and Western Africa, the West Indies, Australia, 
Canada and British America. ; 

Countess Hahn-Hahn, for many years 9 reli- 
gious recluse in a convent at Mayence, réturns 
to the world once more, at least with her works. 
A new novel of hers, “ Regina Maria: a Tale of 
the Present Day,” is in the press, and will 
shortly appear. 

The so-called Canadian Reform Association 
is ntly advocating a dissolution of the Union, 
and a establishment of two or more provinces, 
with local legislatures, a central authority to ad- 
minister matters common to the whole country, 
and a written constitution. 

In Vienna a duel was lately fought across a 
table, with one pistol bulletted, the other blank 
cartridge. Somehow the bullet did not speed to 
its intended home, but slightly skimming the 
shoulder of the intended victim, rose and shat- 
tered a splendid mirror to pieces—and this was 
the only damage done. 

The Vice Chancelior of Oxford has received 
£50 from a non-resident member of the Univer- 
sity, for a prize to be given to the writer of the 
best English poem in rhymed verse, on “The 
life, the character, and the death of the heroic 
seaman, Sir John Franklin, with special reference 
to the time, place, and discovery of his death.” 

In 1854, an officer at Sebastopol was knocked 
down, not by a cannon ball itself, but by the wind 
of it, as the ball passed near him; the commo- 
tion produced was so intense Gut He onan 
the officer contracted instantly, and he could not 
articulate a word; subsequently he was relieved 
by electricity. 

In Russia, fires are very frequent; and, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Minister of the 
Interior in the year 1859, not fewer than 56 
churches, 333 public buildsags, and 10,210 pri- 
vate houses, the whole of the value of 26,540,270 
roubles (more than $20,000,000), were burned 
down in that country. In Russia, as in the 
United States, the buildings are Sond 
wood, which accounts for quewlanee of fires. 


Record of the Times. 


There are two hundred letter boxes in the 
streets of New York. 

The German Sunday papers of New York 
publish about fifteen thousand copies weekly. 

The whole number of school districts in New 
Hampshire is 2392; pupils, 86,706. 

The mineral production of the United States 
amounts to a yearly average of $12,000,000. 

Twelve and a half feet of the Spanish claim in 
Carson Valley, Nevada Territory, Cal., sold Dec. 
29th for $120,000. 

Gentlemen who smoke that it makes 
them calm and complacent. They tell us that 
the more they fume the less they fret. 

That exemplary man, Brigham Young, says: 
“T believe steal, and be justified in 


the act.” This isn’ta Young doctrine, but a very 
old one. 

The franking —- originated in England 
in the year 1660. Under it, members of Parlia- 
ment used to frank “entire bucks and packs of 


The salt springs at Grand Rapids, wa ae 
which have been recently discovered, haye 
ascertained, by experiment, to yield twémty-five 
per cent. of pure salt—that is, one barrel of wa- 
ter will yield one bushel of salt. 

North Carolina is the greatest manufacturing 
State, South. In 1859 about 29,000 bales of 
cotton were manufactured into cloth in North 
Carolina, while in Georgia, “the Empire State 
of the South,” the number of bales was 26,000. 


The Los Angelos Star says that place is suf- 
fering from a scarcity of must re- 


semble that country where the grasshoppers sit 
fences pom weep over the of 
! 


A little church in Blairsville, Pa., has lately 
fallen heir to a collection of paintings, nine in 

what are ¢ “ Stillenger 
po valued at $75,000. 

The Eagle Screw Company, of Providence, 
is one of the most valuable in New England. 
Very rarely does one of its shares find its way 
into the market. Its par value is $500, and its 
market value fifteen thousand dollars. 

The London Journal gives a view of Messrs. 
Allsopp & Son’s ale brewery, at Burton-upon- 
Trent. They occupy fifty acres of ground for 
their yards, brewery, etc., which is about the area 
of Boston Common. One of the buildings is 
400 feet long, 130 feet wide, and 60 feet high. 

A Frenchman has invented what is called a 
barotrope, a sort of huren locomotive, by which a 
man sits on wheels and walks himself along five 
miles in thirty-five minutes on the Boulevard 
Bazaar of Paris, at noon, when the street was 
most crowded. 

The artesian well which is now being bored at 
Reading, Penn., has reached a depth of seven- 
teen hundred feet. The water is represented to 
be of a decided mineral character, and to partake 
pay of all the mineral qualities which distin- 

Saratoga. . 


the springs at 


Washington Irving’s income was $20,000 a 
year 


The letters of Abelard and Heloise are the 
most eloquent valentines of ancient times. 


Brittania ware is an alloy 85 1-2 parts tin, 
T0 1-2 antimony, 3 zine, and 1 copper. 

The population of Kansas, according to offi- 
cial returns of the assessors, is 69,950. 

It is estimated that there are four millions of 
female snuff-takers in the United States. 


A South Carolina paper notices the death of a 
mule, whose was known with certainty to 
be sixty-two years at the time of his death. 

Louisiana papers are jubilant over the pros- 
pects of a great sugar crop next year. They say 
that the seed canes promise to yield abundantly. 


By the great South-western Railroad, recentl 
completed, passengers from New Orleans 
New York in ninety-two hours from that plate. 
A mammoth elk was killed in Fond du Lae 
county, Wisconsin, lately, whose antlers meas- 
ured over five feet and had six prongs. 


Somebody, at a recent donation , at East 
Haddam, Ct., generously presented the minister 
with a $3 counterfeit bill. ‘ 

The apenas of Georgia, according to the 
census for 1859, is 1,024,000, of whom 575,716 
are whites, and 443,745 slaves. The representa- 
tive population is 884,597. 

The present Catholic population of Philadel- 
phia is estimated at 130,000, for the accommoda- 
tion of which there are seventy-eight Catholic 
churches. 

From recently published data, it seems that in 
Lima, Peru, there are forty+ive shocks of earth- 

uakes a year. Agitation is the order of the 

y there. 

The highest spire in America is that of Trini 
Charch York, 284 feet. Tho 
twin spires of Cologne Cathedral will each be, 
when completed, 500 feet high. 


It would be a great advantage to some school- 
masters if they would steal two hours a day from 
their pupils, and give their own minds the t 
of the robbery. 

The learned Baron Leibig has been appointed 
by the King of Bavaria, President of the Acad- 
emy of Science. The baron is as busy as usual, 
and has just addressed a letter to M. Mechi on 
the subject of sewerage. é 

Nicholas Longworth, of Catawba wine noto- 
riety, has now in his cellar four hundred and 
sixty thousand bottles of wine. When it is re- 
membered that there are two or three other large 
wine manufacturers in Cincinnati, some idea may 
be formed of the extent to which the grape is 
cultivated in that vicinity. 


Mr. and Mrs. Annin, residing near the High 
Bridge of the New Jersey Central Railroad, are 
supposed to be the largest couple in this country. 
The gentleman’s weight is 700 pounds, and 
a weight 500. r. Annin’s age is about 45, 

Mrs. Annin’s about 40. It requires six 
yards of cassimere for Mr, Annin’s pans, and 
nine yards for a coat. He and his wife keep a 


public house at a place called Peg’s Pebble. 


Merryp-Making. 
A grocer in a boring city says that a lady 
recentuy ..»plied to him for a pound of oblong tea. 
The freedom of the city signifies, in modern 
terms, the right to a lodging in the station-house. 
Weekly doses of wash-boards are recom- 
mended to young ladies troubled with dyspepsia. 
A vicious man is , but the trafficker in 


butter, cheese, eggs potatoes is a grocer. 
What class of people beara name meaning 
“I can’t improve?” Mendicant (mend I can’t). 


my thanks,” as the 


“T really can’t ex 
when he gave him 


said to the. 
a thrashing. 

The old fogy who poked his head from “ be- 
hind the times,” had it knocked soundly by a 
“ passing event.” 

Two men out West undertook to see which 
would ran the fastest, One was a sheritf and the 
other was a thief. 5 

“ Caught in her own net,” as the man ‘said, 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
crinoline. 

Why is a clergyman about concluding an elo- 
quent discourse like a little boy with ragyed gar- 
meuts? Because he’s tor’d his close ! 

A thief broke into a grocer’s ware-house, and 
on trial excused himself on the plea that he 
merely weut in chere to take tea. 

A young lady recently married a farmer, and 
on visiting the cow-house, asked the servant— 
“ which cow is it that gives the butter-milk ?” 

“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” as 
the maiden said to her lover when his face was 
buried in beard and whiskers. 

A little child said to his father, with an earnest 
countenance ; “I know how to fire the guns of 
earth, but who is tall enough to touch off 
thunder ¢” 

{ man swallowed an ounce and a half of sul- 
=e acid, and then complained that he didn’t 

well. He should have repeated the dose for 
& permanent cure. 

“Are you a Christian Indian ?”’ asked a person 
of an adherent of Red Jacket, at the settiement 

near Cattaraugus. “No,” said the .sturdy sav- 


age, “ 1 whiskey Indian.” 
a 
had two 


Jeukins says his brother, who edits 

out West, is doing first-rate. He has 

new hats within the last three years. Jenkins is 
juclined to put on airs. . 

Many persons have a particular ambition to 
exactly are not. We 
rich mau who t a splendid library 

“Is Mr. Tibbs a slow man, that you never 
associate with him?” “Mr. Tibbs, my love, is 
slow as the clock in the Court of Chancery, 
which takes an hour and twenty minutes to 
strike one.” 

‘Lhe boy atthe head of the class will state what 
were the Dark Agesof the world!’ Buoy hesi- 


MERRY MAKING. 


What is most like a horse’s shoe? A mare’s. 
Beer-brewers must be very miserable men. 
They are ale-ing continually. 
A dentist at work in his vocation always looks 
down in the mouth. 
Two of the greatest fools in society are the 
money borrower and the money lender. 
How can an heiress be homely, if she “comes 
down handsome ?” asks the Boston Post. 
Laziness is like an old shoe—very comfortable, 
but of no value to its owner or anybody else. 
An ee in Parliament or Congress, in 
favor of declaring war, may be called a war-rant. 
A terrible bore—the bore of the Armstrong 


gun. 

Why is the letter N like a faithless lover? Be- 
cause it’s in constant. 

When you cut six inches off a walking stick 
how long is it? Six inches shorter. 

Bow to destiny ; one of these days he may be 
polite and return your bow. 


Physicians’ prescriptions are now called death 
warrants in in. 
In these days of crinoline, the world of fashion 


is truly “‘a wide, wide world,” 

If dull weather affects you, marry a warm- 
hearted girl, and make sunshine for yourself. 

Why should lawyers be classed as members of 
the feminine gender? Because they are /fee- 
males. 

How is it proved Noah did not come first out 
of the ark? Because the Bible says he came 


forth, 

“ Done it on my own hook” is now rendered 
“Executed the responsibility on my own per- 
sonal curve.” 

A pretty face and handsome dressing, often 
make a great belle; but the enraged bull some- 
times mukes a great beller. 

The man who tried to steep the bark of a dog 
in the waters of eternal youth, is now endeavor- 
ing to invoke the muse of a cat. 

ae may a butler of the ae time be said 
to have discharged his master? hen he gave 
him the sack. 

Oftentimes at an election a political rolls 
be sleeves to roll up a majority, iol aoe the 
election simply rolls ap its eyes. 

A punster ing by the shop of Mr. Tas- 
well, choevel tbat his name would be As- Well 
without the T. 

Two men out West undertook to see which 
would run the fastest.. Oue wasa sheriff and the 
other was a thief. 

An editor down South apologizes for a delay 
in the issue of his paper, as he had an extra 
“male” to attend to this week. 

Though we have no positive evidence of the 
fact, it is almost certain that Shakspeare was a 
broker, no oue having furnisbed more stock quo- 
tatiuns than he, 

One of the candidates for a aunicipal office is 
claimed to be ; ly very popular. From 


tates. “‘ Next—Master Jones, can you tell me 


what the Durk Ages were?” “I guess they were 
the ages before spectacles were invented.” 


- liberal manner in which he “ pays out,” we 
| have no doubt he is daily gaining mach popu- 
larity, purse-onally. 


